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BI-MET ALLIC  MONEY. 


i. 

THE  MONETARY  QUESTION  IN 
GERMANY. 

Whenever  the  political  regime  of  a  country  is 
modified,  its  monetary  system  inevitably  undergoes 
a  modifying  action.  On  the  accession  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  the  ancient 
Lombard,  Neapolitan,  Tuscan,  and  Roman  coinages 
were  suppressed.  When  King  William  of  Prussia 
became  Emperor  of  Germany,  a  decree  was  pro- 
mulgated to  abolish  the  monetary  systems  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States.  In  Italy,  the 
mint  issues  but  one  kind  of  money,  the  lira, 
bearing  the  Savoy  Cross.    That  of  Germany  only 
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coins  marcs,  bearing  the  Imperial  Eagle.  But, 
while  establishing  monetary  unity,  Italy  sanctioned 
the  bi-metallic  system,  which,  as  a  legal  tender, 
recognizes  equally  gold  and  silver;  in  adopting 
monetary  uniformity,  Germany  did  otherwise. 
She  resolved  to  demonetise  silver,  although  it 
circulated  almost  alone,  and  to  allow  no  other 
legal  tender  than  the  gold  marc  into  which  she 
intended  to  convert  the  French  War  Indemnity. 
The  bi-metallic  system  has  been  realized  in  Italy. 
Will  Germany  be  able  to  realize  her  mono- 
metallic programme  ? 

The  Imperial  Government  has  pursued  its 
undertaking  with  ardour.  In  four  years  it  has 
issued,  firstly,  1,200,000  golden  marcs  in  coins  of 
ten  and  twenty  marcs  (each  marc  containing  one 
franc,  three  and  a  half  centimes  of  gold) ;  secondly, 
it  has  hastened  forward  its  new  small-change 
metallic  coiaage  (silver  of  a  low  standard,  nickel 
and  copper)  which,  at  the  ratio  of  12  J  marcs  per 
head  of  the  population,  is  to  replace  the  old 
billon  coin  which  is  being  called  in  and  melted 
down ;  thirdly,  it  has  prohibited  the  circulation 
of  the   Dutch,   Austrian,   and  French  monies, 
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which  had  extensively  circulated ;  fourthly,  it  has 
called  in  nearly  all  the  florins  and  other  silver 
coins  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  Hanseatic 
Towns. 

This  being  done,  a  single  operation  would  re- 
main to  be  carried  out,  namely,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  thaler,  that  most  important  piece  of  silver 
money.  Now  the  sum  of  thalers  to  call  in 
amounts  to  200,000,000  (740,000,000  francs)  and 
the  warmest  promoters  of  monometallism  will 
themselves  admit  what  serious  difficulties  stand 
in  the  way  of  demonetising  so  great  a  mass  of 
metal.  Where  can  all  this  silver  be  sent  to  ? 
or  what  can  be  done  with  it  ?  Up  to  the 
present,  England  and  the  United  States  admit 
only  gold  as  a  legal  tender.  Consequently, 
these  countries  cannot  absorb  the  silver  fur- 
nished by  the  German  thalers.  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  that  is  to  say,  the  Latin 
Union,  though  admitting  the  bi-metallic  regime, 
have  coalesced  to  prevent  th  Germans  coining 
to  their  mints  to  have  their  thalers  turned 
into  pieces  of  five  francs.  And,  to  this  end 
they  have   by   common    agreement  suspended 
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their  ancient  free  coinage  of  silver.  Austria 
and  llussia  are  condemned  to  a  chronic  state 
paper  currency;  they  cannot  think  of  acquiring 
the  silver  of  Germany.  There  remain  China  and 
India.  In  these  countries  gold  is  not  employed, 
as  their  payments  are  made  in  silver.  But 
they  have  neither  heavy  credits  on  Germany  nor 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  are  therefore  not  in 
a  position  to  send  thither  large  sums.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  a  cause  for  a  great  exportation  of 
silver  from  Berlin  to  Pekin  short  of  the  hypothesis 
of  a  decisive  battle  being  lost  by  the  Germans  in 
fighting  against  the  Chinese,  and  the  latter  having 
imposed  a  heavy  indemnity  on  the  former. 

Moreover,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  if  it  is 
hard  to  find  an  outlet  for  demonetised  silver,  the 
purchase  of  the  gold  to  replace  it  is  no  less 
difficult. 

London,  the  chief  mart  of  precious  metals, 
can  only  furnish  Australian  and  Californian  gold 
according  to  the  supplies  received  thence.  Were 
the  usual  stock,  of  which  the  English  themselves 
stand  in  absolute  need,  trenched  upon,  the  result 
would  be  a  terrible  crisis  in  the  British  market, 
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wliicli  would  immediately  react  upon  all  the  rest 
of  Europe,  bringing  with  it  ruin  and  disaster. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 
gigantic  losses  Germany  would,  before  causing 
this  disastrous  crisis,  entail  upon  herself  should 
she  continue  to  offer  heavy  sums  of  silver,  and  to 
demand  heavy  sums  of  gold.  The  silver  so  offered 
would  be  more  and  more  depreciated,  and  the  price 
of  gold  would  rise  in  a  converse  ratio,  entailing  a 
loss  of  millions  to  the  German  Treasury. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Empire  have  foreseen  these 
difficulties.  To  meet  them  they  inserted  in  the 
decree,  ruling  that  from  January  1st,  1876,  all 
payments  shall  be  made  neither  in  florins  nor 
thalers,  but  exclusively  in  marcs,  a  restrictive 
clause,  to  maintain  in  circulation  the  thalers, 
which  are  to  be  counted  as  gold,  and  to  be  each 
held  as  equivalent  to  three  marcs. 

We  see  from  this  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  secure  itself  time,  and  hopes  to 

demonetise  slowlv.    But  a  slow  demonetisation 
*/ 

is  not  without  serious  drawbacks  since  it  de- 
termines the  exportation  of  gold.  Here  are  the 
reasons  why  it  does  so : — 
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Since  demonetisation  has  begun,  silver  which  is 
constantly  offered  to  foreign  markets  goes  on 
falling  in  price,  whilst,  at  home,  the  value  of  the 
thaler,  this  coin  being  a  legal  tender  under  the 
restrictive  clause  above  mentioned,  and  appraised 
at  three  golden  marcs,  is  not  depreciated. 
Bankers  therefore  when  they  have  payments  to 
make  abroad  are  careful  not  to  transmit  thalers. 
They  send  gold  marcs,  reserving  their  thalers  for 
home  payments.  Government  buys  back  the 
gold  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  bankers  go  on 
exporting  it.  The  treasury  thus  undertakes  to 
weave  a  Penelope's  web,  without  any  Ulysses  in 
the  distance.  Already  20,000,000  of  marcs  have 
been  sent  abroad,  the  sixth  part  of  all  that  has 
been  coined.  To  sum  up,  Germany  has  judged 
prudent  not  to  demonetise  rapidly,  whilst  the 
success  of  a  slow  demonetisation  appears  highly 
doubtful. 

Such  is  the  situation.  Before  entering  into  the 
views  which  it  suggests  in  the  future,  it  is  well  to 
make  clear  what  is  the  gold  marc,  the  new 
monetary  unity  of  Germany. 

When  the  Empire  decided  upon  the  conversion 
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of  the  silver  currency  into  gold,  it  was  of  necessity 
obliged,  at  the  outset,  to  establish  a  convertible 
tariff,  or  in  other  words,  to  determine  how  many 
weights  of  silver  should  be  equal  to  one  in  gold. 
The  tariff  was  fixed  at  15  J,  which  means  that  the 
owner  of  silver  money,  forced  by  the  State  to 
get  rid  of  it,  has  a  right,  on  presenting  it  at  the 
Treasury  offices,  to  receive  in  exchange  for  15 J 
weights  of  this  metal,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
Mint,  one  weight  of  coined  gold. 

The  Government  was  justified  in  establishing 
this  proportion,  which  then  corresponded  with 
the  respective  value  of  the  two  metals  in  the 
general  market,  and  with  the  ancient  proportion 
which  legally  existed  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland,  between  the  gold  and  silver 
francs. 

The  proportion  of  15  J  once  adopted,  it  was  of 
importance  that  the  value  of  the  gold  monetary 
unity  which  was  to  be  created  under  the  name  of 
the  marc  should  be  such  that  the  exchange  of  the 
old  against  the  new  money  might  not  necessitate 
any  long  and  complex  calculation.  To  this  end, 
without  departing  from   the   tariff  of   15 J,  it 
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was  needful  that  the  value  of  the  marc  should 
be  exactly  contained  a  certain  number  of  times 
in  the  value  of  the  thaler,  the  most  important 
and  widely  circulated  of  the  silver  coins.  This 
is  what  was  done. 

If  we  multiply  by  15  J  the  weight  of  the 
marc,  we  get  the  exact  weight  of  the  third  of 
a  thaler,  which  renders  the  operation  of  exchang- 
ing thalers  for  marcs  extremely  simple.  There 
is  no  fraction,  nor  small  change  to  add  in.  For 
every  thaler  presented  the  Treasury  officers 
should  render  three  gold  marcs. 

The  gold  marc  being  thus  constituted,  and  the 
silver  thaler  continuing  until  further  orders  in 
circulation,  we  cannot  deny  that  from  January 
1st,  1876,  there  will  be  a  metallic  currency  com- 
posed of  gold  and  silver  marcs,  the  latter  con- 
taining 15 J  times  the  weight  of  the  former. 

It  will  be  exactly  the  same  thing  as  in  France, 
where  the  silver  franc  weighs  15  J  times  as  much 
as  the  gold  franc. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ancient  bi- 
metallic regime  at  15£,  the  suppression  of  which 
several  economists  demanded  in  France,  will  soon 
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be  in  force  in  Germany,  wliere  it  Las  never 
existed,  and  where  nobody  demanded  its  adoption. 
It  is  true  that  the  bi-metallic  system  of  Germany 
is  not  complete.  To  make  it  absolute  each 
person  should  be  free  to  coin  silver  money, 
whereas  the  silver  marcs  allowed  to  circulate 
are  only  the  old  thaler s,  and  everybody  is  for- 
bidden to  manufacture  new  silver  coins. 

Here  we  come  to  the  gist  of  the  matter.  Is  it 
for  the  interest  of  Germany,  France,  and  the 
general  market  that  the  German  legislator  shall 
continue  this  interdiction,  or  is  it  desirable  that 
it  should  be  withdrawn  ? 

Germany  is  not  committed  to  the  monometallic 
system  to  the  extent  of  being  unable,  without  a 
great  effort  to  abandon  it.  On  the  contrary,  she 
has  never  so  closely  approached  a  bi-metallic 
regime,  which  in  point  of  fact  she  already  legally, 
though  provisionally,  possesses.  In  order  that 
bi-metallism  become  permanent  and  absolute,  it 
would  suffice  for  her  Government  to  ordain, 
firstly,  that  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  public  Mint  should  be  open  to  every  one; 
secondly,  that  the  weight  of  a  silver  marc  shall 
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be  equal  to  one-third  the  weight  of  a  thaler; 
thirdly,  that  pieces  of  four  or  five  silver  marcs 
shall  be  struck  in  order  to  make  rouleaux  of  100 
marcs,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  existing 
coins  of  three  marcs — the  thalers ;  fourthly,  that 
no  more  thalers  shall  be  struck,  and  the  existing 
ones  hereafter  melted  down  and  transformed  into 
pieces  of  four  or  five  marcs ;  fifthly,  that  there 
shall  not  be  under  the  value  of  two  marcs  any 
more  coins  of  low  standard,  and  that  those  of 
five  marcs,  the  coinage  of  which  has  begun,  shall 
eventually  be  called  in. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  application  of  a  law  to 
this  effect  would  not  meet  with  any  difficulty, 
and  it  would  be  attended  with  important  advan- 
tages. The  German  Government  would  be  re- 
lieved of  its  monetary  cares ;  it  would  be  no 
longer  obliged  to  seek  issues,  which  do  not  exist 
for  its  silver ;  it  would  not  be  obliged  to  demand 
more  gold  than  can  possibly  be  supplied ;  it 
would  avoid  the  losses  ensuing  by  the  con- 
tinued fall  of  silver,  and  purchase  of  gold,  which 
goes  on  rising;  it  would  cease  to  fear  the 
exportation  of  golden  marcs;  and  finally,  satis- 
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fied  with  having  in  the  whole  Empire  a  single 
denominational  unity — the  marc — it  would  leave 
the  Germans  free  to  make  use  at  will  of  gold, 
or  silver  money,  as  was  always  practised  in  the 
States  of  the  Latin  Union  up  to  1874. 

The  coalition  formed  between  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  to  resist  the  monetary 
enterprises  of  Germany  would  be  at  once  dis- 
solved. The  monetisation  of  silver  would  be 
free  in  these  countries,  and  there  would  be  an  end 
to  a  monetary  war  without  precedent  and  with- 
out end,  which  is  as  contrary  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples, as  to  the  interests  of  the  States  by  whom 
it  is  waged.  The  English  market,  and  with  it, 
the  Continental  markets,  would  escape  from  the 
crisis  which  is  inevitable  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment persist  in  demanding  more  gold  than  can 
be  furnished. 

Is  there  an  economist,  banker,  or  statesman 
who  can  deny  the  reality  and  the  importance  of 
the  advantages  we  have  just  enumerated  ? 


B 


II. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  MONETARY  REVO- 
LUTION IN  GERMANY. 

The  gold  coin  of  twenty  shillings,  or  pound 
sterling,  is  the  money  of  England. 

If  England  had  authorized  the  public  to  coin 
pieces  containing  each,  in  fine  silver,  fifteen  times 
and  a  half  the  weight  of  fine  metal  contained  in  four 
shillings  of  gold  (the  fifth  part  of  a  pound),  the 
currency  of  Great  Britain  would  be  bi-metallic,  and 
as  perfect  as  that  of  France.  But  it  is  not  thus. 
Except  the  familiar  coins,  which  are  of  a  low 
standard,  gold  is  the  only  legal  tender  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  new  monometallic  School  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  fact  to  shelter  itself  behind  the  English 
flag,  and  to  call  on  Europe  to  proscribe  silver 
money.    Without  the  war  of  1870  the  advice  of 
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the  monometallists  would  have  produced  no  effect. 
Victorious  Germany,  towards  the  end  of  1871,  be- 
lieved that  in  listening  to  them,  she  would  secure 
for  herself  a  splendid  prestige.  What  a  superb 
thing  it  would  be  to  disdain  silver,  and  only  con- 
descend to  handle  gold !  But  since  this  school 
professes  to  copy  England,  we  shall  pass  in  review 
the  history  of  English  monometallism. 

The  bi-metallic  French  law  of  1803  established 
the  silver  franc  at  15 J  times  the  weight  of  the 
gold  one.  But  the  bi-metallic  American  law  of 
1792  had  fixed  the  silver  dollar  at  the  weight  of 
15  times  only,  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar.  It 
was  therefore  found  profitable  by  traders  to  have 
their  silver  coined  in  America,  and  their  gold  in 
France.  They  gained  the  fractional  J  upon  the 
15,  which  gave  them  more  than  a  profit  of  3  per 
cent.  Gold,  therefore,  flowed  into  Europe,  and 
silver  into  America. 

What  was  England  to  do  when,  in  1816,  she 
decided  on  resuming  her  specie  payments  ?  Was 
she  to  adopt  the  American  15,  or  the  French  15£  ? 

To  find  an  issue  from  this  embarrassment  Eng- 
land took  the  course  of  only  coining  gold,  which 

B  2 
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appeared  all  the  more  convenient  there  being  then 
much  gold  in  the  market,  whilst  the  silver,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  had  been  drawn  to  America. 
But,  in  adopting  this  course,  England  did  not  in 
anywise  think  of  laying  down  a  scientific  principle, 
or  of  founding  a  monometallic  gold  school.  So 
little  did  such  an  idea  occur  to  her  that  she  main- 
tained, and  still  maintains,  silver  money  among  the 
150  millions  of  Indians  whom  she  governs.  And 
she  has  always  resorted  to  the  bi-metallism  of  the 
European  Continent  to  liquidate  her  accounts 
with  Asia. 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  before 
1871  Europe  had  a  bi-metailic  constitution,  im- 
perfect no  doubt,  but  sufficient  for  the  common 
needs. 

It  was  owing  to  this  constitution  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  always  able  to  fetch  from,  or  transmit 
silver  to  Paris  or  to  Hamburg,  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans could  obtain  gold  from  Paris  or  London,  or 
send  it  there.  Europe  had  employment  for  the 
silver  money  coming  from  Asia  when  Asia  had  to 
balance  her  accounts ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
Europe  had  accounts  to  pay  up  in  Asia  she  found 
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within  her  own  States  the  silver  money  which  she 
wanted. 

How  could  payments  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  especially  those  of  England,  be  made  if,  like 
her,  the  Continent  became  monometallic  ?  Where 
would  we  find  silver  for  Asia,  or  what  would  we 
clo  with  all  that  is  sent  from  it  if,  while  gold  does 
not  circulate  in  that  part  of  the  world,  nothing  but 
gold  circulates  in  Europe  ? 

Europe  can  only  become  monometallic  on  con- 
dition of  rendering  the  rest  of  the  world  so.  And 
to  do  this  there  would  be  two  other  conditions  to 
fulfil.  She  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  to  per- 
suade all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  to  get  rid  of 
their  silver,  to  throw  it  into  the  sea,  or  to  convert 
it  into  vessels  of  household  utility ;  secondly,  she 
would  be  obliged  to  share  her  gold  with  Asia  to 
prevent  the  Asiatics,  who  had  rid  themselves  of 
their  silver,  being  without  money. 

The  history  of  all  ages,  and  that  science  whose 
inevitable  laws  human  societies  strictly  observe, 
though  no  pen  has  ever  formulized  them,  proves 
that  gold  and  silver  money  are  equally  good. 
Mankind  has  ever  made  use  of  both,  and  ever 
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will,  despite  unfortunate  local  and  temporary 
exceptions. 

But  to  return  to  the  comparison  between  the 
monetary  arrangements  of  England  in  1816  and 
those  which  Germany  now  is  making. 

Influenced  by  special  circumstances  England  in 
that  year  decided  upon  only  coining  gold.  But 
would  she  have  done  this  if  her  anterior  circulating 
currency,  instead  of  being  in  paper,  had  been  of 
silver  ?  Paper  has  no  intrinsic  value.  To  get  rid 
of  it  costs  nothing.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to 
get  off  one's  hand  a  precious  metal  which  the  owner 
has  been  crying  down  himself.  An  operation  of 
this  sort  occasions  the  waste  of  millions.  Will 
the  monometallists  who,  in  season  and  out,  point 
to  the  example  of  England,  dare  to  sustain  that  she 
would  have  adopted  gold  as  her  exclusive  money, 
if  she  were  first  obliged  to  demonetise  a  milliard  of 
silver  francs  ?  No.  Nothing  short  of  the  intoxi- 
cation of  Sedan,  followed  by  the  intoxication  of 
Frankfort  could  have  hurried  a  nation  into  such 
an  enterprise. 

And  have  the  United  States,  which,  since  1834, 
have  coined  but  gold  dollars,  demonetised  a  single 
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dollar  of  silver  ?  Never.  The  proportion  of  1  to  15, 
established  in  1 792,  having  had  for  its  effect  to  send 
gold  ont  of  the  country,  Congress  adopted  a  very 
excessive  measure  to  act  in  a  contrary  sense.  In- 
stead of  adopting  the  French  15  J,  the  Americans, 
to  stop  the  exportation  of  gold,  regulated  that  the 
weight  of  silver  dollars  should  no  longer  be  as  15 
but  as  16  to  1  of  gold.  This  was  depreciating 
silver  to  an  unnecessary  extent.  Directly  the 
new  law  was  put  into  execution  the  silver  flowed 
so  steadily  to  Europe,  that  one  fine  day,  the  Ameri- 
cans discovered  they  were  monometallic.  Though 
the  coinage  of  silver  money  was  free,  there  was 
nothing  but  gold  in  circulation. 

Holland,  a  little  country,  hearkening  to  the 
economists,  who  were  then  hostile  to  gold,  as  they 
have  since  become  to  silver,  was  able  in  1850  to 
demonetise  her  gold  without  much  injury  to  any 
one.  Acting  with  restricted  sums,  that  nation 
easily  found  a  demand  among  her  neighbours  for 
her  demonetised  gold,  and  was  enabled  in  exchange 
to  obtain  the  silver  she  wanted.  But  the  most 
astonishingly  incredible  blunder  in  monetary  his- 
tory is  the  serenity  with  which,  across  the  Ehine, 
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40  million  Erostrates  vote  the  demonetisation, 
the  depreciation,  the  degradation  of  their  metallic 
currency,  without  in  the  least  suspecting  the 
great  mischief  they  work  themselves  and  the  other 
countries. 

How  much  gold  is  there  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Banks  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ? 
Thirty-five  million  pounds  sterling  at  the  utmost. 
This  is  about  the  sum  which  Germany  wants  to 
replace  her  silver. 

Can  this  gold  at  once  suffice  for  the  English 
cash  reserve,  and  German  circulation  ? 

Certainly  not.  We  are  told  that  California  and 
Australia  will  supply  necessary  gold.  This  is  a 
bad  calculation.  Up  to  the  present,  the  annual 
production  of  gold  Las  sufficed  for  monetary 
needs,  which  go  on  increasing,  and  to  industrial 
consumption,  which  is  constantly  rising.  But  it 
will  not  suffice  to  fill  the  yawning  monetary  gulf 
which  was  suddenly  opened  by  the  demonetisation 
of  the  German  silver  currency.  Besides  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  supply  of  gold  is  on  the 
wane. 

When,  even,  the  Government  of  the  Confedc- 
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rated  Empire  already  had  in  portfolio  35,000,000 
pounds  sterling  in  letters  of  change  on  London, 
could  it  venture  to  present  them  for  payment 
and  leave  England  without  a  sovereign  in  hand  ? 
Germany,  which  unhappily  believes  her  dignity 
is  bound  up  in  realizing  the  scheme  of  gold 
monometallism,  wishes  to  pass  for  moderate. 
But  she  cannot  help  drawing  gold  from  London. 
The  City  journals  do  not  hide  their  apprehensions. 
Eor  some  time  they  have  ceased  to  admire  the 
monetary  revolution  Germany  has  tried  to  accom- 
plish, ostensibly  in  imitation  of  England. 

Of  all  the  different  States,  the  one  most  directly 
menaced  by  the  German  operation  is  Great 
Britain.  It  is  quite  possible,  that  not  to  remain 
without  metallic  money,  England  may  in  our  time 
do  what  she  did  not  accomplish  in  1816.  She  may 
authorize  the  public  to  coin  pounds  sterling  of 
silver,  in  pieces  of  four  shillings,  and  concurrently 
with  gold,  call  them  into  circulation. 


III. 


THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  THE  15£. 

Since  1803,  the  silver  franc  has  weighed  15 J 
francs  of  gold,  and  the  silver  marc  now  weighs 
15 J  marcs  of  gold.1 

Let  this  weight  of  the  silver  marc  be  main- 
tained ; 

Let  us  have  a  silver  dollar  weighing  15  J  times 
the  gold  dollar,  and  a  silver  piece  of  four  schillings 
weighing  15  J  times  as  four  gold  schillings,  that  is 
to  say,  weighing  sixty-two  gold  schillings. 

Let  us  everywhere  ordain  that  holders  of  gold 
and  silver  be  free  to  take  these  metals  to  the  mint, 
and  have  them  coined. 


1  See  al>ove,  p.  14. 
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Let  us  render  it  optional  to  all  to  pay  in  gold 
or  silver  specie. 

Such  is  the  international  monetary  programme 
that  we  defend.  If  carried  out  it  would  have  for 
effect : — firstly,  to  give  stability  to  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver ;  and,  secondly,  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  fluctuations  of  the  buying 
power  of  money.  We  shall  here  explain  how  and 
why  this  double  result  would  be  accomplished. 

The  instability  in  the  comparative  value  of 
the  two  metals  arises  from  four  causes  which 
are  intrinsic  to  the  metals  themselves :  firstly, 
the  increased  production  of  gold;  secondly,  its 
diminished  production ;  thirdly,  the  increased 
production  of  silver;  and,  fourthly,  its  dimi- 
nished production. 

The  abundant  metal  is  the  least  demanded.  Its 
tendency  is  to  be  depreciated,  whilst  the  scarcer 
metal  becomes  dearer.  But,  it  is  evident  that  if 
to  increased  production  we  oppose  increased 
demand,  and  to  decreased  production  decreased 
demand,  there  arises  an  equilibrium,  and  things 
remain  unchanged.  Now,  precisely,  the  demand, 
which,  without  the  adoption  of  the  15  J,  is  for 
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the  metal  which  is  scarce,  would,  if  it  were  every- 
where in  force,  be  for  the  one  that  is  abundant,  as 
we  are  about  to  show. 

The  bi-metallic  law  permitting  each  and  every 
one  to  pay  at  will,  in  gold  or  silver,  it  is  obvious 
that  dealers  in  money  will  give  up  searching  for 
the  metal  which  is  hard  to  find,  and  seek  for  that 
which  is  plentiful,  to  have  it  coined.  Not  being 
demanded  the  scarce  metal  will  not  rise  in  price ; 
and,  being  demanded,  the  one  which  is  abundant 
cannot  fall.  Both  will  end  by  being  taken  at  a 
reciprocal  value  of  one  kilogramme  of  gold  to  fifteen 
and  a  half  of  silver. 

Yes ;  if  each  person  is  everywhere  free  to 
coin  gold  and  silver  at  the  15 j  Standard,  the 
causes  which  put  in  action  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  be  interverted.  It  will  be  no  longer 
the  rarity,  but  the  plenty  which  will  occasion  the 
demand,  and,  reciprocally,  it  will  not  be  the 
abundance  but  the  scarcity  which  will  lead  to  the 
offer.  Under  the  international  regime  of  15J,  a 
kilogramme  of  gold  on  issuing  from  the  mine  will 
be  worth  15  J  kilogrammes  of  silver,  for,  in  no 
part  of  the  world  can  they  make  with  it  more 
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money  than  with  15  J  kilogrammes  of  silver. 
Likewise,  coming  from  the  mine  the  15 J  kilo- 
grammes of  silver  will  be  valued  at  one  kilo- 
gramme of  gold ;  for  in  no  part  of  the  world 
can  they  make  with  them  more  money  than  with 
one  kilogramme  of  gold. 

This  fixity  of  the  relative  value,  which  appears 
prodigious,  can  be  obtained  without  infringing  on 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  because  the  legally 
granted  option  to  pay  in  gold  or  silver,  does  not 
preclude  stipulations  being  made  in  contracts,  for 
exclusive  payments  to  be  made  in  either  metal. 
In  France  people  have  been  always  allowed  to 
make  such  a  stipulation.  But  as  no  profit  was  to 
be  gained,  nobody  thought  of  availing  himself  of 
this  liberty. 

The  15^  standard  has  for  effect  to  constitute 
with  the  totality  of  gold  and  of  silver,  whatever 
variation  the  production  of  one  or  the  other  metal 
undergo,  a  new  monetary  mass,  which  perhaps 
we  might  be  allowed  to  call  electrum,  on  account 
of   the  singular  esteem  of  which   it  is  worthy.1 


1  See  "  Littre's  Dictionary." 
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The  two  metals  are  not  alloyed  as  they  were  in 
the  electrum  of  the  ancients.  But  each  part  of 
one  metal  (gold)  is  alway?  worth  15  \  parts  of 
the  other  metal  (silver). 

"We  therefore  have  here  a  monetary  mass,  fully 
as  homogeneous  as  if  it  were  constituted  of  a 
single  metal.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest 
mass  we  can  possibly  employ,  since  it  embraces 
the  totality  of  the  two  metals  capable  of  serving 
as  money. 

It  is  admitted  without  contradiction  that  the 
greater  the  bulk  of  the  monetary  mass,  the  less 
strong  the  variations  in  the  buying  power  of 
specie,  when  the  monetary  matter  has  suddenly 
contracted  or  expanded. 

Suppose  there  were  10,000  tons  of  gold  circu- 
lating in  the  whole  world,  and  silver  being  every 
where  demonetised;  and  suppose  that  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  1000  tons  were  rapidly  pro- 
duced. What  would  happen?  Gold  would  lose 
a  tenth  of  its  purchasing  power.  The  same 
quantity  of  bullion  would  buy  nine-tenths  only, 
of  what  it  would  have  bought  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  1000  fresh  tons.  But,  if  the  monetary 
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mass  be  not  only  composed  of  the  10,000  of  gold 
but  as  well  of  the  150,000  tons  of  silver  in  actual 
circulation,  it  is  doubled.  Thanks  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  bi-metallic  15  J,  we  are  exactly  in  the 
same  situation  as  if  20,000  tons  of  gold  or 
300,000  tons  of  silver  were  circulating.  What 
takes  place  on  the  speedy  apparition  of  the  fresh 
1000  tons  or  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
silver  ?  The  monetary  mass  is  simply  increased 
by  a  twentieth,  and,  consequently,  the  diminution 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  a  half 
less. 

When  monetary  production  slackens,  this  circu- 
lation in  an  inverse  sense  holds  good. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  the  bi-metallic  mass 
is  exposed  to  the  variations  in  the  production  of 
both  metals,  instead  of  to  those  of  one,  we  would 
reply  that  greater  regularity  is  probable  in  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver,  taken  together, 
than  in  the  production  of  a  single  metal.  To  be 
brief,  the  employment  of  a  bi-metallic  currency  is 
much  more  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  o£  money,  than  a  mono-metallic 
one.    If  bi-metallism  did  not  exist,  we  should  be 
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driven  to  invent  it ;  and  yet  so  many  people  are 
anxious  to  do  away  with  it. 

The  harder  they  fight  the  more  we  should 
strive  to  maintain,  to  explain,  and  to  spread  its 
application,  in  order  that  its  beneficent  action 
may  be  everywhere  felt. 

Commercial,  postal,  and  telegraphic  conven- 
tions bind  together  nations  for  the  advantage 
of  all  and  each.  A  bi- metallic  monetary  conven- 
tion between  the  countries  of  francs,  the  country 
of  marcs,  the  country  of  pounds  sterling  and  the 
country  of  dollars  would  procure  the  following 
benefits : — 

The  two  advantages  above-mentioned  :  stability 
of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  variations  of  the 
buying  power  of  money. 

The  advantage  of  raising  the  value  of  silver, 
the  fall  of  which  proceeds  only  from  the  refusal  to 
admit  the  lingot  at  the  mint. 

The  advantage  of  avoiding  the  enormous  losses 
caused  in  Germany  and  in  Europe  by  the  demone- 
tisation of  silver. 

The  advantage  of  preventing   the  monetary 
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convulsions  from  which  all  branches  of  trade 
and  commerce  will  suffer  if  demonetisation 
goes  on. 

The  advantage  of  securing  the  possibility  to 
pay  and  be  paid  in  metallic  money,  accounts 
between  us  and  China,  India,  and  other  countries 
of  Asia,  where  gold  is  not  accepted,  an  advantage 
which  would  disappear  if  Europe  ceased  to  employ 
silver  as  money. 

Finally,  there  would  be  the  advantage  of  ren- 
dering in  France  and  the  United  States  a  return 
to  payments  in  specie  down,  immediate,  and  of 
facilitating  them  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia. 
Were  but  two  of  the  Great  Powers  to  sign  a 
bi-metallic  monetary  convention,  the  future  of 
the  15 \  would  be  assured.  But,  perhaps,  before 
diplomacy  interfere,  it  may  be  well  that  the 
German  monetary  revolution  should  have  gone 
through  all  its  phases. 


o 


IV. 


THE  RESUMPTION  IN  AMERICA  OF  PAY- 
MENTS IN  SPECIE. 

We  must  render  President  Grant  the  justice  to  say 
that  there  is  no  greater  enemy  than  he  of  paper 
money,  and  that  nobody  desires  more  than  he  a 
return  to  a  metallic  money.  We  have  already  said 
(see  our  brochure,  Or  et  Argent,1  page  75)  such  a 
return  would  be  very  easy  in  America  if  Congress 
would  allow  the  public  to  get  silver  dollars  struck 
in  the  Federal  mints,  weighing  15  J  times  as  much 
as  the  gold  dollar,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  United 
States  would  return  to  the  bi-metallic  regime 
founded  by  Hamilton,2  and  adopted  so  success- 
fully by  France. 
« 

1  Paris,  Guillaumin. 

2  Some  voices  were  raised  in  favour  of  monometallism  but 
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There  is  but  one  way  of  getting  out  of  the  vicious 
circle  of  paper  money.  It  is,  to  procure  a  great 
deal  of  metal.  But,  it  will  be  objected,  gold  enough 
is  not  found,  and  if  America  had  to  wait  until  the 
earth  brought  it  forth  in  quantities  sufficient,  she 
would  be  obliged  to  wait  a  very  long  time  indeed 
before  she  could  return  to  a  metallic  money. 

The  objection  is  just.  But  why  not  turn  the 
difficulty  by  means  of  silver  ? 

You  have  been  since  1873  coining  big  dollars  to 

Hamilton  the  eminent  minister  whom  Washington  had  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  finances,  was  resolutely  bi-metallic  ;  "  Con- 
trary to  the  ideas  which  had  previously  prevailed,  he  pro- 
posed that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  either  gold  or 
silver.  The  principal  reason  against  such  a  preference  was,  that 
attaching  the  unit  to  either  of  the  metals  would  destroy  the 
office  of  the  other  as  money,  reduce  it  to  a  mere  merchandize, 
and  diminish  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  utility  of  one  of  the  metals"  (History  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  traced  in  the  writings  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Philadelphia,  1868,  t.  iv.  p.  272).  Jeffer- 
son, who  afterwards  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  was  then  Vice-President,  emitted  the  same  opinion. 
The  Congress  voted  the  bi-metallic  law  on  the  basis  of  15, 
by  virtue  of  which  gold  and  silver  dollars  were  coined,  the 
latter  containing  fine  metal  fifteen  times  as  much  as  the 
former. 

o  2 
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compete  in  Asia  with  the  Mexican  piastre.  You 
have  also  coined  off  half-dollars  of  the  precise  value 
of  the  half  of  a  5  franc  piece  in  the  hope  of  finding 
an  outlet  for  this  coin  in  the  States  of  the  Latin 
Union.  You  think  it  fair  to  employ  your  silver  as 
money  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Why  do  you  not 
begin  by  setting  the  example  at  home  ? 

It  is  absolutely  false  that  silver  metal  is  less 
noble  than  gold,  or  less  suited  for  a  monetary  func- 
tion. It  even  once  happened  that  Holland  found 
it  served  this  purpose  better,  and  she  demonetised 
her  gold  accordingly.  She  was  unjust  towards  this 
metal  exactly  as  Germany  now  is  towards  silver. 

France  and  the  States  of  the  Latin  Union  have 
always  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  bi- 
metallic regime  of  gold  and  silver.  Act  as  they 
do,  and  fix  a  legal  tender  composed  of  the  actual 
gold  dollar,  and  of  a  silver  one  weighing  15  J  times 
as  much.  All  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  render  the 
debtor  free  to  pay  everywhere  according  to  his 
choice,  in  gold  or  silver,  under  the  same  conditions, 
for  maintaining  between  the  value  of  gold  and  that 
of  silver  always  and  everywhere  the  same  propor- 
tion. 
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All  the  metallic  mass  (gold  and  silver)  tliat  has 
been,  or  will  be  extracted  from  mines,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  if  used  as  money,  would  hardly  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  away  with  the  opprobrium  of  paper 
money. 


V. 


SMALL  ARGUMENTS. 

It  is  objected  that  silver  money  is  heavy,  and  that 
it  undergoes  a  continuous  depreciation.  From 
this  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  henceforth  gold 
alone  is  to  be  kept  as  money.  The  first  of  these 
objections  is  old ;  the  second  is  new ;  both  have 
been  recently  sustained  by  two  writers,  M.  Victor 
Bonnet,  in  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  and  M. 
Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu,  in  the  Economists  Francais. 
The  well-merited  reputation  of  these  economists 
imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  replying  to  them. 
We  wish,  in  answering  them,  to  say  that  if  we 
qualify  the  arguments  as  "  small "  it  is  because 
they  have  reference  only  to  the  secondary  bear- 
ings of  the  great  question  of  the  two  metals.  We 
shall  begin  by  discussing  the  objection  founded 
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upon  the  weight  of  silver.    Suppose  we  have  to 
pay  the  transport  of  this  medium  from  one  dis- 
tant ocean  to  another.    Will  it  cost  more  than 
gold?    No.    The  freight  is  the  same  for  100,000 
francs  in  silver  weighing  500  kilogrammes  as  for 
100,000  francs  in  gold  weighing  32  kilogrammes 
and  a  fraction.    The  shipowner  takes  no  account 
of  the  weight  of  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  or  other 
like  precious  objects.     Again  let  us  put  the  case 
that  we  have  important  payments  to  make  in  some 
great  monetary  centre.  The  affluent  city  of  Ham- 
burg for  centuries  paid  exclusively  in  marcs.  The 
marc  was  then  a  weight  of  silver.  People  then  said 
a  marc,  as  we  say  an  ounce.   The  marc  was  never 
coined.  Lingots  of  silver  deposited  in  the  bank  of 
Hamburg  necessarily  weighed  so  many  marcs,  and 
merchants  transferred  to  each  other  the  ownership 
of  marcs,  without  ever  either  seeing  or  transporting 
them.    Nobody,  therefore,  had  reason  to  complain 
of  excessive  weight  or  inconvenient  bulk.  Besides, 
this  system  of  clearings  and  transfers  between 
clients  of  banks,  we  have  yet  the  bank-note  pay- 
able to  bearer,  which  can,  in  the  general  circula- 
tion, represent  the  metal  deposited  in  the  bank. 
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This  paper  is  not  heavier  when  it  represents  silver 
than  gold. 

Suppose  we  have  to  deal  with  small  payments 
and  pocket-money.  No  doubt  the  rich  man  prefers 
gold.  But  the  artisan  and  the  peasant  are  not 
fond  of  having  their  money  in  the  small  light  gold 
pieces  of  5  francs.  They  prefer  silver  coins,  which 
escape  less  readily  from  their  rough  fingers.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  are  on  both  sides 
balanced. 

Silver  money  is  quite  as  worthy  a  medium  for 
large  distant  payments,  for  important  home  trans- 
actions, and  for  small  running  accounts.  From 
any  point  of  view,  even  when  we  consider  the  direct 
act  of  counting  down,  it  is  best  to  have  a  bi- 
metallic currency  such  as  France  has  so  long 
possessed  without  suffering  thereby  any  damage. 

We  made  the  preceding  reply,  and  published 
it  two  years  ago.  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  already.  But  what 
else  can  we  do  ?  When  the  terms  of  attack  do  not 
change,  the  defence  can  hardly  vary.  However, 
we  shall  adduce  some  facts  in  support  of  our  pre- 
vious answers. 
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We  have  before  us  two  publications,  one  of 
which  is  Ohaix'  Indicateur  des  Expeditions  des  Che- 
mins  de  Fer,  and  the  other  the  Livret  des  Tar  if s 
des  Messageries  Maritimes.  In  page  96  of  the  In- 
dicateur we  find  "  Gold  and  silver,  whether  in 
lingots  coined  or  worked,  articles  plated  with 
gold  or  silver,  mercury,  platinum,  jewels,  laces, 
precious  stones,  bank-notes,  debentures,  secu- 
rities, bonds,  are  transported  by  fast  trains,  and 
at  the  rate  per  lOOOf.  and  per  kilometre  of 
Of.  002,772." 

Turning  to  the  Livret  des  Messageries  we  read, 
in  page  19  : — "  The  tariff  from  Marseilles  to  Shang- 
hai is,  for  coined  gold  and  silver  lingots,  precious 
stones,  bank-notes,  debentures  payable  to  bearer, 
and  other  paper  securities,  one  per  cent,  upon  the 
value." 

Suppose,  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  mono- 
metallists,  we  send  100,000  francs  from  Paris  to 
Shanghai.  At  the  rate  of  Of.  002,772  per  kilo- 
metre and  per  1 000f.,  the  transport  by  rail  on  a  line 
of  851,  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  amounts  to  236 
francs.  The  maritime  transport  from  Marseilles 
to  Shanghai  at  one  per  cent,  comes  to  1000f., 
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making  a  total  of  1236,  or  1|  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  value. 

Whether  we  are  dealing  with  gold,  silver,  or 
paper  money,  the  sum  of  100,000  francs  is  trans- 
ported from  Paris  to  the  great  port  of  Northern 
China,  for  1236  francs.  The  conditions  are  the 
same  for  Japan.  Save  a  very  few  exceptions, 
which  must  soon  disappear,  gold  and  silver  specie 
are  everywhere  transportable  at  the  same  price. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  transport  tariffs ;  the 
weight  tariff,  the  bulk  tariff,  and  the  value  tariff. 

When  things  are  transported  according  to 
weight,  neither  bulk  nor  value  is  taken  into 
account ;  when  they  are  transported  according  to 
bulk,  neither  weight  nor  value  is  considered ; 
when  they  are  taken  according  to  value,  the 
questions  of  size  and  heaviness  are  not  raised. 

If  the  sums  to  be  transported  are  lost,  the 
consignor  pays  for  them.  His  risk  in  holding 
himself  answerable  for  loss  is  met  with  a  remu- 
neration which  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
weight  and  volume,  that  are  more  or  less  insigni- 
ficant, of  the  sums  placed  in  his  charge.  This 
remuneration  takes  the  form  of  the  value  tariff, 
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which  once  paid,  the  sender  owes  nothing  more. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  pays  nothing  for  either  bulk 
or  weight,  which  accounts  for  the  transport  of 
silver  money  being  no  dearer  than  of  gold  or 
bank-notes. 

To  expedite  500  kilogrammes  of  lead  from 
Paris  to  Shanghai  costs  268  francs ;  to  expedite 
100,000  of  gold,  weighing  32  kilogrammes, 
entails  an  expense  of  1236  francs  ;  whereas  to 
transport  500  kilogrammes  of  silver  (we  have 
here  again  the  value  of  1 00,000  francs)  we  do  not 
pay,  as  for  the  lead,  268  francs,  but  the  precise 
sum  of  1236  francs  which  the  32  kilogrammes  of 
gold  cost  us ;  and  paper  money,  which  is  of 
insignificant  weight  and  bulk,  is  taxed  as  high. 

Governments,  consignors,  and  consignees  are 
of  the  same  mind  as  to  the  fairness  of  these 
tariffs. 

"What,  then,  are  we  to  say  of  the  assertion  of 
M.  Victor  Bonnet  that  "  gold,  as  an  exchange 
medium,  has  become  the  indispensable  auxiliary 
of  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  and  modern 
inventions  "? 

Should  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  lay  down  that, 
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owing  to  steam,  silver  Las  for  distant  consign- 
ments a  fitness  which  places  it  on  a  par  with 
gold  ?  Its  convenience  for  large  and  far-off 
payments  is  very  much  superior  to  what  it  offered 
in  the  time  of  stage  coaches  and  carriers. 

The  telegraph  has  been  alluded  to.  What  in 
the  world  has  the  question  as  to  whether  mono- 
metallism or  bi-metallism  is  the  best  for  monetary 
purposes,  to  do  with  telegraphic  intercourse  ? 
When  in  1816,  impelled  by  special  circumstances, 
England,  without  having  to  operate  any  silver  de- 
monetisation, decided  upon  only  coining  gold,  the 
electric  telegraph  was  not  even  thought  of. 

With,  or  without  electric  cables,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  inventions  of  modern  science,  silver 
will  travel  round  the  world  as  quickly  as  letters, 
and  at  not  greater  cost  than  gold.  Railway 
companies  and  shipowners  do  not  share  the  preju- 
dices against  it  of  the  gold  monometallists.  By 
means  of  clearings,  compensations,  and  notes  on 
bearer,  silver  can,  equally  with  gold,  change 
hands  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  without  stirring 
from  the  bankers  safe.  There  are  many  who  like 
handling  gold ;    others  prefer  to  finger  silver. 
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Neither  of  them  would  be  pleased  if  there  was 
only  a  gold  or  a  silver  currency.  Let  us,  in  being 
bi-metallic,  satisfy  both. 

The  further  bi-metallism  spreads  itself,  the 
more  permanent  will  be  in  each  country  the 
circulating  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the 
contentment  of  all. 

"  It  is  a  progressive  sentiment,"  says  M.  V. 
Bonnet,  "  which  leads  nations  to  the  gold 
standard."  The  reality,  such  as  it  appears  to  us, 
is  this : — It  happened  towards  1858  that  some 
writers,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  de  Parieu, 
then  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  State, 
undertook  a  monometallic  campaign  which 
brought  forth  no  palpable  fruits  before  1871. 
In  that  year  divers  monometallists  who  had 
lived  in  Paris  before  the  war — men  of  ability, 
but  who  did  not  see  clear  in  this  matter — pro- 
fiting by  the  necessity  under  which  the  new 
German  Empire  was  to  establish  monetary  uni- 
formity, dazzled  it  with  the  idea  of  the  eclat  it 
would  derive  from  letting  its  finders  touch  nothing 
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but  gold.  An  open  ear  was  lent  to  the  gilded 
serpent.     To-day  the  bite  is  felt ;  but  care  is 
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taken  to  hide  the  sufferings  which  it  causes. 
The  disastrous  effects,  however,  will  soon  be  too 
general  to  admit  of  concealment. 

It  remains  to  us  to  discuss  the  other  argument : 
"Silver  is  being  depreciated;  we  must  therefore 
get  rid  of  it." 

That  silver  is  being  depreciated  is  certain. 
The  piece  of  a  hundred  sous  and  of  a  marc 
melted  down  is  now  only  worth  ninety-three 
sous  and  ninety-three  pfennings,  showing  a  loss 
of  7  per  cent.  But  what  has  been  the  cause  of 
this  progressive  fall  ?  Why,  the  monometal- 
lists  ! 

They  have  led  Germany,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  Latin  Union,  to  abandon  the  coinage  of  silver. 
Wheat  would  be  of  small  value  if  we  did  not  use 
it  for  food.  A  precious  metal  loses  greatly  in 
price,  when  we  cease  to  coin  it  into  money.  It  is 
the  monometallists  who  are  the  authors  of  the  de- 
preciation which,  nevertheless,  they  point  to  as  a 
proof  of  the  un worthiness  of  the  metal  which  they 
cry  down.  They  resemble  the  people  who,  having 
tied  up  the  legs  of  a  horse,  called  out  for  him 
to  be  killed  because  he  could  not  gallop.  A 
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sage  who  was  passing  by  undid  the  ligatures,  and 
the  steed  flew  off.  Let  Germany  and  France  but 
raise  the  interdict  they  have  placed  on  the  coinage 
of  silver  money,  and  this  noble  metal  will  recover 
its  entire  value.  Fifteen  and  a  half  weights  of 
silver  will  buy  one  weight  of  gold,  and  a  heavy 
financial  burden  will  be  rolled  from  the  shoulders 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

The  monometallic  epopee  has  not  more  than 
begun,  and  already  we  see  that  there  exists  no 
longer  a  single  and  unique  stock  of  silver  of 
homogenous  value,  as  there  exists  a  single  and 
unique  stock  of  gold.  There  are  two  stocks,  the 
great  and  the  little.  The  lesser  one  is  composed 
of  the  new  uncoined  silver,  which  is  no  longer 
sent  to  the  mint,  and  which  has  undergone  a  fall 
of  7  per  cent. ;  the  greater  stock  is  the  coined 
silver,  in  thalers  and  in  francs ;  and  it  is  this 
one  the  monometallists  would  call  in,  and  melt 
down,  and  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  has  a  forced 
currency  at  a  higher  value,  than  that  of  the 
lingo  t. 

If  the  fall  is  already  7  per  cent,  on  the  minor 
stock,  what  will  it  not  be  when  the  greater  one 
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comes  to  be  melted  down  and  is  brought  to  the 
state  of  raw  material  ?  What  an  abyss  will  it 
not  open  ! 

Yet  this  fall  is  urged  as  a  reason  to  push 
forward  the  work  of  demonetisation.  Why,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  sign  of  coming  ruin,  to 
avoid  which  we  should  lose  no  time  in  coining 
silver.  In  not  doing  this,  we  waste  a  patrimony 
of  hundreds-  of  millions  of  marcs  and  of  francs. 
All  this  sterling  metal  will,  if  the  monometallists 
persist,  tumble  with  a  crash.  Monometallists  of 
France  and  Germany !  will  you  insist  in  pursuing 
the  path  you  have  entered  ?  We  trust  the  error 
you  have  fallen  into  will  be  remedied.  We  count 
upon  the  force  of  things,  which  sometimes  pre- 
vents man  doing  himself  all  the  injury  that  he 
wished.  We  also  reckon  upon  the  extreme  facility 
with  which  the  Germans  can  retrace  the  step  they 
have  taken.  All  they  have  to  do  to  repair  the 
mischief  is  to  throw  open  their  mint  to  holders  of 
silver  lingots  as  to  the  holders  of  gold,  and  let 
both  metals  there  be  coined  into  marcs. 
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MONOMETALLISM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ECONOMIST. 

Sir, — The  Economist  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  and  M.  de  Parieu ;  it  is  mono-metallist,  and  naturally 
thinks  I  am  wrong  not  to  be  so  too.  Although  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  pronounced  in  favour  of  bi-metalism 
and  of  a  bi-metallic  international  understanding,  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  and  M.  de  Parieu  declare  that  England  will  always 
remain  mono-metallic,  and  the  Economist  says  the  same 
thing ;  but  these  declarations  do  not  advance  the  discussion. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  if  England,  Prance,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  British  India  allowed  gold  and  silver  to  be 
coined  without  limitation  of  quantity,  adopting  the  same  ratio 
of  weight  (15£,  16,  or  any  other)  between  the  gold  pound  and 
the  silver  pound  (4  crowns),  between  the  gold  franc  and  the 
silver  franc,  between  the  gold  mark  and  the  silver  mark, 
between  the  gold  dollar  and  the  silver  dollar,  between  the  gold 
rupee  and  the  silver  rupee,  and  making  both  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  legal-tenders  without  limitation  of  amount — just 
as  the  gold  sovereign  hitherto  in  England,  and  the  silver  rupee 
in  India — is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  these  conditions  the  paying 
power  of  the  gold  coin  and  the  paying  power  of  the  silver  coin 
would  always  remain  equal  in  all  countries ;  that  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  could  never  fluctuate ;  that  between 
European,  American,  and  Asiatic  money  there  would  be  a 
fixed  and  uniform  par  of  exchange  ;  that  the  exchange  between 
England  and  India,  for  instance,  could  no  more  vary  than  if 
the  rupee  and  the  sovereign  were  of  one  and  the  same  metal  ? 

To  this  question — a  simple  banking  question  as  will  be  seen — 
the  leader  of  the  German  mono-metallists,  Dr  Soetbeer,  publicly 
replied  on  the  10th  October,  1876,  in  the  affirmative,  adding 
that  the  ideas  of  the  bi-metallists  were  not  without  justifica- 


tion. But  neither  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  nor  M.  de  Parieu,  nor 
the  Economist  has  ever  given  any  answer.  —  Yours 
obediently,  Henri  Cernuschi. 

7  Avenue  Velasquez,  Paris,  1st  April,  1878. 
LWe  willingly  insert  the  above  letter  from  M.  Cernuschi, 
but  we  quite  differ  from  him  in  the  conclusion  he  arrives 
at  so  far   as   this  journal   is  concerned.    The  answer  he 
asks  for  was  given  in  the  Economist  of  December  30, 
f  \  Tr. bfe'  m  treating  the  subject  of  bi-metalism,  we 
stated  that  "  the  effect  of  the  bi-metallic  system,  if  universal, 
would  be  to  fill  the  world  with  the  cheaper  metal  only.  That 
which  could  be  brought  to  market  most  easily  would  come  to 
market;  that  which  could  least  easily  be  brought  to  market 
would  not  come;   and  there  would,  in  consequence,  be  an 
incessant  tendency  to  change  of  prices.    No  doubt  that 
tendency  would  be  impeded  by  the  magnitude  of  the  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  which  now  exists,  and  of  which  it  would 
have  to  change  the  value.    But  still  it  would  exist,  and  would 
be  a  constant  evil  "    We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  either  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver,  or  the  par  of 
exchange,  could  be  adjusted  in  any  hard  and  fast  manner  by 
international  arrangements.    At  one  time  silver  mines  miffhfc 
be  more  profitably  and  abundantly  worked  than  gold  mines 
and  at  another  time  gold  mines  more  so  than  silver  mines.' 
oupply,  demand,  and  cost  of  production  of  thepreoioua  metals 
would  remain  the  same  disturbing  factors  in  the  calculation  as 
Jfeyare  at  present.    No  artificial  arrangements  could  con- 
tinually keep  in  check  the  perpetually  moving  powers  of  tlwue 
forces,     rhey  would  ultimately  of  necessity  exert  their  in- 


fluende,  whatever  might  be  the  legal  trammels  which  iL  Fa 
sought  to  impose  on  them.— Ed.  Econ.  I   *  ms  r&  WiGib 
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LES  OMISSIONS 


Si  les  grandes  nations  se  mettent  concor- 
damment  a  frapper  monnaie  d'argent  pesant 
15  1/2  fois  leur  monnaie  d'or,  la  valeur  relative 
des  deux  melaux  sur  le  marche  general  ne  pourra 
plus  varier ;  un  poids  d'or  vaudra  partout  15  1/2 
poids  d'argent.  Tout  le  bimetallisme  est  la. 

Les  monometallistes  auraient  du  nous  repon- 
dre.  lis  n'ont  pas  encore  repondu,  et  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  ne  nous  repond  pas  plus  que  les 
autres,  dans  le  grand  article  qu'il  vient  de 
confier  a  la  Revue  des  Deux- Monties  (du 
ler  avril).  M.  Chevalier  declare  que  le  bimetal- 
lisme ne  sera  accepte  ni  par  l'Angleterre  ni  par 
rAllemagne.  Mais  la  n'est  pas  la  question  scien- 


tifique.  Pour  prouver  que  nous  avons  tort,  il  fallait 
au  contraire  supposer  que  le  pacte  bimetallique 
serait  accepte  par  l'Angleterre  et  l'Allemagne,  par 
les  Etats-Unis  et  la  France,  ou  que  tout  au  moins, 
meme  sans  contrat,  le  1 5  1  /2  serait  pratique  simul- 
tanement  par  ces  quatre  Etats.  Et  cette  supposi- 
tion admise,  M.  Chevalier  aurait  du  montrer  par 
ou  pechent  nos  previsions,  et  comment  il  pour- 
rait  se  trouver  un  seul  mortel  dispose  a  payer 
pour  des  pesees  d'or  ou  pour  des  pesees  d'argent 
plus  de  monnaie  qu'elles  n'en  contiennent 
d'apres  la  legislation  universelle. 

Nous  sommes  fonde  a  dire  que  M.  Michel 
Chevalier  a  accepte  le  combat,  mais  qu'il  n'a 
pas  combatlu  ;  il  n'a  pas  meme  examine  la  these 
par  nous  proposee. 

Si,  prive  de  reponse,  nous  ue  pouvons  pas 
fournir  de  repliquc,  nous  ne  laisserons  pas  cepon- 
dant  d<^  faire,  sur  lelegant  ecrit  de  M.  Chevalier, 
des  observations  pour  ainsi  dire  laterales. 
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Sous  le  coup  de  la  baisse  de  l'argent,  tous  les 
marches  du  monde  sont  en  proie  a  la  plus  vive 
excitation.  Tous  les  gouvernements  sont  inquiets. 
L'Allemagne,  la  France,  la  Hollande,  la  Belgique 
et  l'ltalie  se  trouvent  chargees,  et  l'Etat  en 
est  resporisable,  d'un  metal  monnaye  desormais 
d  eerie,  qu'elles  ne  peuvent  ni  retirer,  ni  vendre, 
ni  remplacer  par  de  Tor.  L'Autriche,  dont  les 
affaires  se  stipulent  en  monnaie  d'argent,  voit 
tous  ses  titres  negociables  se  cleprecier  conti- 
nuellement,  les  gages  constitues  en  titres  ne 
presentent  plus  de  marge  aux  preteurs,  desastres 
sur  desastres.  L'Angleterre,  le  pays  de  Tor  unique, 
le  pays  pris  pour  modele,  le  pays  qui  n'a  rien 
a  demonetiser,  TAngleterre  se  sent  atteinte; 
l'abolition  de  la  monnaie  d'argent  sur  le  conti- 
nent lui  a  deja  fait  perdre  des  sommes  colos- 
sales;  ses  hommes  d'Etat  declarent  que  la  ques- 
tion de  l'argent  est  pour  ses  interets  indiens 
tres-serieuse,  vitale.  L'Amerique  du  Nord  entre- 
voit  que  si  la  monnaie  d'argent  est  partout 
abolie,  si  on  s'arrache  cet  or,  dont  la  production 
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est  en  decroissance,  elle  ne  pourra  jamais  rem- 
placer  par  des  especes  sonnantes  son  papier- 
monnaie.  Les  Etats  du  Sud-Amerique,  qui 
payaient  les  manufactures  europeennes  avec 
l'argent  de  leurs  mines,  ne  peuvent  plus  payer, 
ne  peuvent  plus  acheter ;  les  mines  sont  aban- 
donees. C'est  un  cri  de  consternation  generate. 
Le  present  est  triste.  Que  sera  l'avenir?  On  est 
dans  Fangoisse. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier  n'apas  un  mot  sur  tout 
cela.  II  debute  par  cette  phrase  :  On  park  beau- 
coup  aujourd'hui  du  systeme  mone'taire...  Oui, 
on  en  parle;  mais  a  la  suite  de  quoi?  A  la  suite 
de  la  baisse  de  l'argent  et  des  souffrances  que 
cette  baisse  a  provoquees.  Quels  sont  les  remedes 
a  ces  souffrances  ou  pour  le  moins  combien 
dureront-elles,  comment  prendront-elles  fin? 
Rien. 

Si  l'economie  politique  en  est  la,  si  elle  ne 
fail  que  glorifier  les  systemes  abslraits  qu'on 
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j)refere,  sans  s'occuper  du  monde  qui  nous 
entoure,  sans  voir  ce  qui  se  passe,  sans  tacher 
de  creer  l'accord  entre  la  theorie  et  la  pratique, 
nous  renomjons,  quant  a  nous,  au  titre  d econo- 
miste,  et  nous  preferons  le  metier  des  empiristes; 
parfois  il  leur  arrive  de  soulager  la  douleur.  Ce 
detachement  de  tout  ce  qui  vit,  ce  parti-pris  de 
ne  pas  voir  ce  qui  creve  les  yeux,  sontincroyables. 

Ne  pas  parler  de  ce  qui  gene,  c'est  la 
methode  des  monometallistes.  M.  Chevalier  en 
use  imperturbablement.  Mentionne-t-il  une  seule 
fois,  dans  ses  trente-quatre  pages,  le  plus  grand 
fait  monetaire  des  temps  anciens  et  modernes  :  la 
demonetisation  volontaire  de  toute  la  monnaie 
circulant  dans  un  pays  de  quarante  millions 
d'habitants?  Dit-il  au  lecteur  qu'une  loi  recente, 
la  loi  Bamberger,  a  decrete  en  Allemagne  la 
proscription  de  Targent  et  que  cette  proscription 
a  ete  la  seule  et  unique  cause  :  1°  de  la  depre- 
ciation du  metal-lingot  (1)  reste  sans  emplci 

(l)  Nous  l'avons  demontre  h  r^vidence  dans  le  Steele  du  30-31  mars. 


2 
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monetaire;  2°  de  tous  les  troubles  et  de  tous  les 
malheurs  qui  s'en  sont  suivis?  Non;  rien  de 
tout  cela  n'est  arrive.  Unum  porro  est  necessa- 
rium  :  le  simple  etalon. 

On  sera  etonne  a  Berlin,  comme  on  sera 
etonne  a  Calcutta,  de  voir  que  Tillustre  pro- 
fesseur,  venant,  le  ler  avril  1876,  reproduire  ses 
doctrines  sur  la  monnaie,  ne  parait  pas  se 
douter  qu'au  moment  oil  il  expose,  une  for- 
midable revolution  monetaire  bouleverse  les  deux 
mondes.  Le  litre  meme  de  la  Revue  promettait 
un  ecrit  plus  topique. 


II 


LA  LOI  DE  I/AN  XI  (1803) 


La  rupee  indienne  est  une  piece  cT argent 
qui  pese  une  tola  (once  indienne);  elle  est  au 
titre  de  916  2/3  de  fin,  et  vaut  2  fr.  38  c.  C'est 
la  monnaie  legale.  Le  mohur  indien  est  une 
piece  d'or,  il  est  au  meme  titre  que  la  rupee  et  au 
meme  poids;  on  lui  a  donne  la  valeur  trop  basse 
de  15  rupees.  On  n'en  fait  frapper  presque  pas, 
elle  n'est  point  monnaie  legale.  Ce  it  est,  a  vrai 
dire,  qu'une  medaille,  un  objet  qu'on  achete  et 
qu'on  vend,  mais  qui  ne  sert  pas  a  payer. 

Mais  si  le  mohur  avait  a  circuler  comme 
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monnaie,  on  verrait  tout  de  suite  que  des  pieces 
de  15  rupees  no  peuvent  composer  les  sommes 
rondes  de  100  et  1,000  rupees.  Inconvenient 
grave. 

Le  jour  ou  l'lnde  adoptera  le  bimetallisme, 
elle  dira  d'abord  que  Tor  vaut  non-seulement 
15,  mais  bien  15  poids  1/2  d'argent,  et  ensuite 
elle  fabriquera  des  pieces  d'or  de  20  rupees. 

Ce  systeme  est  le  bon,  malgre  qu'il  ait  un 
leger  inconvenient  :  la  piece  de  20  rupees  d'or 
n'aura  pas,  comme  la  rupee  d'argent  et  comme 
le  mohur,  un  poids  rond,  elle  aura  un  poids 
rompu  :  1  tola  et  2,903  dix-milliemes. 

Ce  systeme  monetaire  avec  numeraire  argent 
a  poids  rond  et  numeraire  or  a  poids  rompu  est 
precisement  le  systeme  francais.  D'or  ou  d'argent, 
les  francs  sont  fabriques  a  9  dixiemes  de  fin ; 
mais,  comme  le  franc  d'argent  pese  15  francs  1/2 
d'or,  h\  poids  d'un  franc  d'or  est  necessairement 
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un  poids  rompu.  Les  francs  d'argent  pesent 

5  grammes,  les  pieces  de  20  francs  pesent 

6  grammes  451  1  /2  milligrammes. 

Pour  eviter  ce  desagrement  sans  importance, 
il  faudrait  avoir  des  pieces  d'or  de  15  1/2  francs 
pesant  5  grammes,  ou  des  pieces  de  31  francs 
pesant  10  grammes.  Mais  ce  serait  beaucoup 
pire. 

Telle  etant  la  relation  de  poids  entre  les  francs 
d'argent  et  les  francs  d'or,  les  monometallistes 
ont  imagine  de  dire  que  les  bimetallistes  preten- 
dent  posseder  deux  etalons,  Tor  et  l'argent,  et  ils 
ajoutent  qu'il  y  en  a  un  seal,  l'argent,  lequel  a 
un  poids  rond,  et  que  Tor,  ayant  un  poids 
rompu,  n'est  pas  etalon.  Mesquine  querelle. 
Soyons  vrais  :  For  n'est  pas  etalon,  mais  l'ar- 
gent non  plus.  Au  sein  du  bimetallisme,  l'or  et 
l'argent  constituent  ensemble,  en  vertu  de  laloi, 
le  bien-monnaie  avec  lequel  on  e  value  et  on 
paye  tons  les  autres  biens.  Le  bimetallisme  ne 
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reclame  aucun  service  ni  a  letalon  simple  ni  a 
l'etalon  double;  il  les  laisse  a  l'ecurie.  Ce  mot 
hippique  ne  figure  dans  aucun  dictionnaire 
comme  terme  monetaire.  II  nous  est  intolerable. 

D'ailleurs  le  15  1/2  n'est  pas  une  invention 
revolutionnaire.  II  existait  depuis  le  remaniement 
monetaire  de  1785,  et  apres  89  on  ne  fit  que 
l'adapter  au  nouveau  systeme  des  poids  ct  me- 
sures,  dit  systeme  metrique. 

A  cet  effet,  on  commenga  par  convenir  que 
les  deux  metaux  seraient  frappes  a  9  dixiemes 
de  fin  et  qu'on  grossirait  d'un  quatre-vingtieme 
dix-neuvieme  Tancien  franc  ou  livre  tournois 
d'argent,  afin  de  lui  procurer  le  poids  exact  de 
5  grammes. 

Quant  a  Tor,  on  opina  qu'il  fallait  en  fabri- 
quer  une  piece  de  10  grammes.  Cette  piece  ne 
devait  pas  etre  monnaie  legale;  elle  devait  elre 
une  medaille,  an  mohur  indien. 
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En  1795,  deux  lois  furent  rendues  :  Tune 
instituant  le  franc  d  argent,  l'autre  la  medaille 
d'or  a  10  grammes. 

L'auteur  de  cette  conception  legislative  avait 
ete  Mirabeau.  Tres-epris  du  systeme  decimal, 
Mirabeau  n'aurait  voulu  que  des  pieces  a  poids 
rond,  et  comme  la  chose  n'est  pas  possible  avec 
le  bimetallisme,  qui  sanctionne  entre  les  deux 
metaux  un  rapport  de  valeur  ou  le  principe 
decimal  n'est  pas  consulte,  Mirabeau  fut  mono- 
metalliste.  Domine  par  sa  passion  du  denomina- 
teur  10,  n'avait-il  pas  propose  de  partager  la 
France  en  100  departements  ni  plus  ni  moins? 
Bien  moindre  serait  le  nombre  des  monometal- 
listes  si  le  franc  d'argent  pesait  juste  10  francs 
d'or. 

On  frappa  des  pieces  d'argent  de  5  francs,  les 
Hercules.  II  en  existe  encore.  Mais  on  ne  frappa 
pas  de  medailles  d'or;  si  clair,  voyait-on,  qu'elles 
n'auraient  aucune  circulation.  Les  anciens  louis 
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dor  continuerent  a  circuler.  Le  bimetallisme 
vecut  sans  interruption. 

Entre  1795  et  1803,  plus  d'une  fois  on  dis- 
cuta  s'il  fallait  etre  definitivement  monometal- 
liste  ou  definitivement  bimetalliste ;  en  d'autres 
termes,  si  Ton  devait  demonetiser  Tor.  Car  a 
cette  epoque  l'eloquence  des  monometallistes  se 
deployait  en  faveur  de  l'argent  que  le  philosophe 
Locke  avait  prefere  a  Tor,  et  qu'on  n'accusait 
pas  d'etre  trop  incommode  ni  trop  barbare. 
Qu'on  parcoure  le  Monxteur  universel  et  les 
Archives  parlementaires ,  oil  certaines  pieces 
sont  quelquefois  plus  completes,  on  verra  que 
lous  les  hommes  importants  des  assemblies 
francaises  furent  bimetallistes. 

5 

«  Les  variations  de  valeur  entre  les  deux  me- 
taux  sont  minimes  avant  la  demonetisation  d'un 
metal,  elles  serontenormes  apres;  la  mobilite  de 
valeur  du  metal  demonetise  se  communiquera 
au  metal  monnaye.  Si  Ton  frappe  des  medailles 
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d'or  privees  de  valeur  legale,  leur  valeur  ne  sera 
qu'officieuse,  elle  sera  abandonnee  aux  varia- 
tions de  la  place.  Que  d'embarras  dans  les 
transactions!  que  de  contestations  toujours 
renaissantes  chaque  fois  qu'il  s'agirait  de  regler 
un  compte !  Ou  refus  obstine  de  recevoir  les  me- 
dailles,  ou  double  debat  :  Tun  sur  le  reglement 
du  prix,  l'autre  sur  la  valeur  des  medailles. 
Jusqu'a  quel  point  peut-on  faire  des  essais  de 
legislation  monetaire?  Demonetiser  un  metal, 
c'est  diminuer  les  moyens  de  circulation  deja 
existants,  c'est  gener  le  commerce,  c'est  mettre 
le  desordre  dans  1'administration  publique  elle- 
meme.  ^ 

Toutes  ces  choses,  bonnes  a  dire  aujour- 
d'hui  pour  la  defense  de  l'argent,  ont  ete  textuel- 
lement  dites  en  1798  et  en  1803,  en  defense 
de  l'or,  par  Cretet,  par  Lebreton,  par  Gaudin, 
par  Berenger,  par  Bosc,  par  l'historien  Daru. 

Le  bimetallisme  l'emportait,  mais  les  mono- 

3 
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metallistes  tenterent  de  l'affaiblir,  de  le  compro- 
mettre,  en  introduisant  dans  la  loi  une  clause  qui 
permettrait  aux  gouvernements  d'alterer  soit  la 
valeur  legale,  soit  le  poids  des  monnaies  d'or, 
si  la  valeur  commerciale  du  metal  venait  a  varier. 
La  piece  de  20  francs  pourrait  etre  declaree 
valoir  21  francs  ou  seulement  19,  ou  bien  le 
gouvernement  pourrait  refondre  les  pieces  d'or  et 
en  refabriquer  de  plus  legeres  ou  de  plus  lourdes. 

L'alteration  de  la  valeur  legale  ne  fut  pas 
appuyee;  mais  dans  un  premier  rapport  (1801) 
le  ministre  des  finances  Gaudin  introduisit  la 
clause  de  la  refonte  :  c<  Un  kilogramme  d'or 
«  vaudra  quinze  kilogrammes  et  clemi  d'argent; 
c<  si  des  circonstances  imperieuses  forcent  a 
c<  changer  cette  proportion,  les  pieces  de  monnaie 
«  d'or  seulement  seront  rcfondues.  »  Mais,  dans 
un  second  rapport,  fait  deux  ans  plus  tard  (1 803), 
Gaudin  ne  proposa  plus  cette  clause  de  refonte. 
Ce  n'est  pas  meme  Gaudin  qui  redigea  le  dernier 
projet,  le  projet  qui  devint  loi,  ce  fut  Berenger. 
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La  clause  de  refonte  n'y  etait  pas,  personne  ne 
reclama,  on  discuta,  et  la  loi  fut  votee  au 
Tribunat  par  204  voix  bimetallistes,  contre 
12  voix  monometallistes;  au  Corps  legislatif,  par 
des  suffrages  unanimes  moins  un.  C'est  la  loi  de 
Fan  XI  (1803). 

Elle  dit  : 

1°  Cinq  grammes  d'argent  a  neuf  dixiemes 
de  fin  constituent  l'unite  monetaire,  qui  conserve 
le  nom  de  franc. 

2°  11  sera  fabrique  des  pieces  d'or  de 
20  francs  a  la  taille  de  155  pieces  au  kilogramme. 

De  par  cette  loi,  strictement  bimetallique  : 

1,000  francs  d'argent  pesent  lOlivres  (5  kilo- 
grammes) ; 

15,500  francs  d'or  pesent  10  livres  (5  kilo- 
grammes) ; 
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1,000  francs  cFargent  pesent  15,500  francs 
d'or. 

C'est  le  15  1/2. 

Quelques  jours  apres,  sur  le  rapport  de 
J.-B.  Say,  on  decreta  le  relrait  des  anciens  louis 
d'or.  Le  bimetallisme  des  francs  commenga  sa 
carriere. 

Telle  est  la  genese  du  bimetallisme  fran^ais. 
Voyons  comment  en  parle  M.  Chevalier  dans  la 
Revue  des  Deux-Mondes : 

Le  systeme  du  double  etalon,  qu'un  certain  nombre 
de  personnes  pretendent  etrc  etabli  par  la  loi  et  qui 
jouit  de  F existence  de  fait,  revient  a  ceci  :  qu'entre  Tor 
et  I'argent  monnaye,  il  existe  a  tort  un  rapport  de  valeur 
permanent,  immuable,  represcnte  parlechifFre  15  1/2. 
Ce  systeme  n'a  pas  force  legale  en  France ;  il  nc  sub- 
siste  que  par  abus,  car  cc  n'est  pas  du  tout  cc  qu'a 
voulu  elablir  le  legislateur  par  la  loi  de  Tan  XI,  qui  est 
encore  aujourd'hui  noire  loi  fondamentale  sur  les  raon- 
naies. 


«  C'est  la  loi  fondamentale,  »  d'accord.  «Un 
certain  nombre  de  personnes  pretendent  qu'elle  a 
voulu  etablir  le  double  etalon.  »  Nous  ne  sommes 
pas  de  ce  nombre.  M.  Chevalier  reprend  : 

Le  systeme  du  double  etalon  ne  doit  pas  etrc  con- 
fond  u  avec  celui  de  deux  monnaies  legales  :  Tune  en 
or,  l'autre  en  argent ;  il  est  indubitable  que  le  legisla- 
tes francais,  tout  en  ne  voulant  qu'un  etalon,  qui  est 
en  argent,  a  voulu  deux  monnaies  legales.  Les  deux 
metaux,  en  effet,  en  vertu  de  la  loi  reguliercmcnt  inter- 
pretee,  sont  admis  a  circuler  l'un  a  cote  de  l'autre,  et 
a  payer,  l'un  aussi  bien  que  l'autre,  toutc  dette  quelle 
qu'en  soit  le  montant. 

Sauf  la  revendication  de  l'etalon,  le  bimetal- 
lisme  est  ici  bien  reconnu ;  mais  le  venin  mono- 
metallique  arrive  : 

La  loi  ne  reconnait  de  fixite  qu'aux  pieces  de  mon- 
naie  d'argent.  Les  pieces  de  20  et  de  40  francs  pou- 
vaient  et  devaient,  dans  la  pensee  du  legislateur,  varier 
de  teneur  conformement  aux  variations  respectives 
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des  deux  metaux  dans  le  commerce,  afin  qu'elles  fus- 
sent  toujours  l'equivalent  de  20  francs  en  argent. 

Oil  M.  Chevalier  decouvre-t-il  cette  pensee 
du  legislateur?  Dans  le  rapport  de  Gaudin  de 
1801.  Elle  y  etait  en  effet;  mais  Gaudin  n'etait 
pas  le  legislateur,  et  puis,  deux  ans  plus  tard,  le 
second  rapport  du  meme  Gaudin  ne  contient  plus 
la  clause  de  refonte  eventuelle,  et  le  projet  deloi 
presente  en  1803,  qui  fut  vote  sans  la  clause, 
n'etait  pas  meme  l'oeuvre  de  Gaudin,  mais  de 
Berenger  (voir  ce  projet  tout  entier  dans  le  livre 
de  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  la  Baisse  probable  de  l'or, 
1859,  page  199,  pieces  justificatives).  N'importe, 
la  faute  est  a  Gaudin,  a  Gaudin,  ministre  des 
finances  (il  le  futquinzeansdurant,  deyint  comte 
imperial,  puis  due  de  Gaete).  Ecoutez  : 

On  negligea  d'inscrire  cette  disposition  (la  refonte) 
dans  la  derniere  edition  de  la  loi,  ce  qui  fut  un  tort ; 
quant  a  la  mise  en  pratique  de  cette  solution  (la  refonte), 
on  s'en  remettait  a  la  justice  eta  la  sagesse  du  Gou- 
vernement. 


Ces  paroles  de  M.  Michel  Chevalier  sont 
stupefiantes,  d'autant  plus  stupefiantes  que  lui- 
meme,  dans  le  meme  article  de  la  Revue,  quel- 
ques  pages  plus  tot,  dit  ceci : 

La  loi  de  Pan  XI  ne  fut  pas  une  improvisation ;  clle 
fut  au  contraire  le  resultat  d'une  tongue  elaboration, 
pendant  laquelle  on  discuta  longuement  sur  ce  qu'il  y 
avait  a  faire.  Ce  fut  une  gestation  qui  dura  plus  de  deux 
ans,  quoiqu'elle  succedat  a  des  travaux  importants 
echelonnes  depuis  1789. 

La  longue  elaboration  et  la  longue  discussion, 
et  ensuite  une  gestation  de  deux  ans?  excluent  la 
negligence  et  le  tort.  Jamais  le  legislateur  n'a 
voulu  la  refonte,  ni  voulu  la  remettre  a  la  probite 
gouvernementale. 

D'ou  vient  tant  d'injustice,  d'ou  vient  cet 
effort  obstine  pour  faire  croire  que  la  redaction 
de  la  loi  n'est  pas  conforme  a  la  pensee  du  legis- 
lateur? Devoilons  lout. 
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Si  la  loi  avait  contenu  la  clause  de  refonte 
eventuelle  des  monnaies  d'or,  elle  aurait  paru 
consacrer  la  theorie  du  simple  etalon  :  la  piece 
d'argent  incommutable  et  la  piece  d'or  soumise 
a  variations.  Mais  l'absence  de  la  clause  fait  que 
pieces  d'or  et  pieces  d'argent  sont  toutes  les  deux 
incommulables,  et  par  consequent  la  loi  parait 
faile  pour  ceux  que  M.  Chevalier  appelle  les 
champions  du  double  etalon. 

II  y  a  trente  ans  que  M.  Michel  Chevalier 
attaque  vainement  la  loi  bimetallique  de  1803. 
Nous  comptons  que  ses  attaques  auront  toujours 
le  meme  resultat.  Mais  nous  ne  sommes  pas  pour 
cela  des  champions  de  l'etalon  double.  Nous 
n'avons  jamais  enfourche  ce  dada;  par  recipro- 
city les  champions  de  l'etalon  simple  devraient 
descendre  du  leur. 

La  loi  de  1803  n'a  cree  aucun  etalon;  elle  a 
cree  une  monnaie  bimetallique  au  rapport  Qxe  et 
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perpetuel  cle  15  1/2.  Voila  la  verite;  et  la  loi 
a  en  raison. 

C'est  la  fonction  legale  de  monnaie  qui  donne 
grande  valeur  au  metal ;  c'est  le  legislateur  qui 
attribue  au  metal  cette  fonclion.  C'est  doue  le 
metal  qui  doit  obeir  au  legislateur  et  non  le 
legislateur  au  metal. 

Pour  fonder  la  stabilite  monetaire,  pour  ne 
pas  aggraver  a  plaisir  l'incertitude  des  exploi- 
tations minieres,  pour  ecarter  toute  apprehension 
d  arbitraire  au  sujet  de  la  valeur  des  payements 
a  venir,  le  legislateur  a  voulu  que  le  15  1  /2  fut 
grave  sur  1'airain  une  Ibis  pour  ton  jours.  Qui 
resistera? 


Ill 

E  PUR  NON  SI  MUOVE 


Le  siecle  avait  trois  ans  quand  le  bimetal- 
lisme  des  francs  a  15  1/2  fut  institue.  Les 
regimes  monetaires  des  autres  pays  sont  tous  de 
fondation  plus  recente. 

Depuis  la  premiere  jusqu'a  la  troisieme  repu- 
blique,  on  a  frappe  8  milliards  de  francs  d'or  et 
5  milliards  de  francs  d'argent  (pieces  de  5  fr.)? 
en  tout  13  milliards;  pres  de  15,  si  Ton  ajoute 
les  francs  beiges  et  italiens.  Les  autres  pays  de 
l'Europe  et  les  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique  tous  en- 
semble ont  a  peine  converti  autant  de  metal 
neuf  en  numeraire.  Pendant  qu'on  frappait  ces 
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milliards,  les  annales  monetaires  enregistraient 
les  faits  suivants  : 

1803  a  1815.  —  Blocus  continental;  les 
mers  interceptees,  les  mines  d'or  et  d'argent 
sans  debouches. 

1816.  —  La  Hollande,  qui  avait  ete  mono- 
metallique-argent,  so  fait  bimetallique  a  faux.  Son 
florin  d'argent  pesera  15,873  florins  d'or  et  non 
15  1/2.  Le  florin  d'or  sera  ainsi  trop  leger. 
Autant  auraitvalu  sc  declarer  monometalliste-or. 
Personne  ne  fera  frapper  florins  d'argent. 

1 82 1 .  —  L'Angleterre  reprend  les  payemcnts 
en  especes  avec  la  monnaie  monometallique-or 
voice  en  1816;  mais  elle  n'a  pas  de  monnaie 
d'argent  a  demonetises 

1834.  —  Les  Etats-Unis  abandonnent  leur 
bimetallisme  de  1702.  Les  dollars  d'argenl 
pesaient  15  dollars  d'or;  ils  en  peseroni  16. 
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Meme  effet  qu'eti  Hollande  :  personne  ne  fera 
frapper  dollars  d'argent.  En  fait,  c'est  le  mono- 
metallisme-or  qui  se  trouve  institue. 

1849.  —  La  Hollande  vote  le  monometal- 
lisme-argent,  auquel  elle  songeait  depuis  deux 
ans.  En  1850,  elle  retire  les  florins  d'or  et  la 
Belgique  se  declare,  elle  aussi,  monometallique- 
argent. 

1852.  —  La  Californie  et  1'Australie  donnent 
pendant  plusieurs  annees  une  quantite  d'or 
extraordinaire.  Avant  1848,  la  valeur  des  me- 
taux  monetaires  produits  chaque  annee  dans  le 
monde  contenait  2  d'argent  pour  1  d'or.  En 
1853,  c'est  4  d'or  pour  1  d'argent.  Ce  fut  l'annee 
culminante  de  Tor.  II  y  eut  decroissance  ensuiie. 
Mais  l'annee  1871  n'en  a  pas  moins  prod u it 
2  d'or  pour  1  d'argent,  la  proportion  d'avant 
1848  restant  encore  renversee. 

1862.  —  Les  Etats-Unis,  en  proie  a  la  guerre 
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de  secession,  etablissent  le  eours  force  de  la 
monnaie  de  papier. 

1863-1866.  — L'Inde,  soustraite  depuis  peu 
a  la  gestion  de  la  Compagnie,  prend  un  grand 
essor.  Immenses  constructions  de  chemins  de 
fer?  culture  du  coton  sur  une  grande  echelle, 
nombre  de  denrees  exportees  par  grandes  masses. 
L'Inde  garde  toujours  son  monometallismc- 
argent. 

1865.  —  V Union  latine  (France,  Italie, 
Belgique,  Suisse)  fait  un  traite  pour  l'admission 
reciproque  des  monnaies  respectives  dans  les 
caisses  publiques,  et  pour  l'abaissement  de  la 
monnaie  d'appoint  (pieces  de  2  francs  et  au- 
dessous).  Tandis  que  Fecu  de  5  francs  conti- 
nuera  de  peser  15  1/2  fois  5  francs  d'or?  le  fin 
contenu  dans  la  monnaie  d'appoint  ne  pesera 
plus  pour  chaque  franc  que  14  1/3  fois  le  fin 
du  franc  d'or. 
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1865.  —  L'ltalie  est  soumise  au  regime  de  la 
monnaie  de  papier  a  cours  force , 

1803-1870.  —  L'Allemagne  est  toujours 
restee  monometallique-argent.  La  banque  de 
Hambourg  a  toujours  garde  beaucoup  d'argent 
en  lingots,  mais  cet  argent  circulait  monetaire- 
ment  au  moyen  de  virements. 

1871.  — L'Allemagne  se  declare  monome- 
tallique-or. 

1874-1876.  —  L'union  latine  limite  la  frappe 
de  r argent. 

1876  (avril).  —  Les  Etats-Unis  vont  retirer 
la  monnaie  d'appoint  en  papier  et  la  remplacer 
par  de  la  monnaie  d'appoint  en  argent. 


Tels  sont  les  grands  faits  monetaires  depuis 
1803. 
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Que!  a  ete  dans  le  monde,  pendant  cette 
longue  periode,  la  valeur  relative  de  Tor  et  de 
I'argent?  A-t-elle  eu  de  grandes  fluctuations,  des 
fluctuations  proportionnelles  aux  variations  sur- 
venues  dans  la  production  de  chaque  metal? 
Non,  non,  non !  Pas  meme  de  fluctuations,  mais 
seulement  des  oscillations  et  des  oscillations  mi- 
nimes.  Pourquoi  minimes  et  comment  ces  oscil- 
lations minimes  ont-elles  pu  avoir  lieu? 

Ici  encore,  a  notre  grand  regret,  de  meme 
que  sur  laportee  de  la  loi  de  1803,  le  dissenti- 
ment  entre  M.  Michel  Chevalier  et  nous  est  entier. 
M.  Chevalier  fait  dependre  la  valeur  relative  des 
deux  metaux  monetaires  du  courant  commercial, 
comme  s'il  s'agissait  de  denrees  quelconques; 
nous  faisons  dependre  cette  valeur  relative  des 
lois  monetaires  promulguees  par  les  differentes 
nations.  Si  les  legislations  des  Etats  ne  sont  pas 
conformes,  iin  faible  courant,  plutot  legal  que 
commercial,  peul  determiner  quelques  oscilla- 
lalions  ;  mais,  si  les  h'^islalions  monetaires  des 
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grands  pays  etaient  conformes,  aucun  courant  ne 
pourrait  naitre ;  plus  d'oscillations.  Vous  faites  la 
statistique  du  travail  des  mines,  nous  faisons  la 
statistique  du  travail  des  legislateurs.  Le  grand 
Turgot  lui-meme,  s'il  ne  voulait  qu'inspecter  les 
mines,  ne  pourrait  se  rendre  compte  des  oscilla- 
tions survenues  dans  la  valeur  relative  de  Tor  et 
de  l'argent  depuis  1803;  mais  un  petit  Galliani 
les  comprendra  et  les  expliquera,  s'il  a  fait  son 
droit. 

Revenons  aux  annates  monetaires;  etudions, 
verifions.  Au  point  de  depart  la  France  est  dote 
d'une  legislation  a  15  1/2.  Sa  circulation  bime- 
metallique  est  puissante,  elle  sera  bientot  de 
5  milliards  de  francs.  Pres  d'elle,  du  cote  de 
terre,  FAllemagne  et  la  Hollande  sont  mono- 
metalliques-argent;  du  cote  de  la  mer,  1'An- 
gleterre  est  encombree  de  papier-monnaie  a 
cours  force,  et  au  loin,  par-dela  le  cap  de 
Bonne-Esperance,  l'lnde  est  monometallique- 
argent. 
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Pendant  les  guerres  imperiales,  les  gens 
peureux  recherchent  les  pieces  d'or,  les  autres 
cedent  ces  pieces  avec  un  boni  de  quelques 
centimes  :  rien  d'anormal.  Puis  surgissent,  entre 
1816  et  1836,  trois  monometallismes-or  -  le 
hollandais,  Fanglais,  Tamericain;  trois  faits 
legislatifs  qui  poussent  a  la  plus-value  de  Tor.  Elle 
a  lieu,  mais  minime,  contrariee  qu'elle  est  par 
le  fait  legislatif  bimetallique  de  France.  La 
France  laisse  frapper  librement  des  francs  d'ar- 
gent,  et  les  Fran^ais  cedent  a  l'etranger,  qui  en  a 
besoin,  leur  monnaie  d'or  contre  un  leger 
benefice. 

De  1803  a  1850,  Tor  a  valu  dans  le  monde 
quelquefois  153/4  ou  157/8  d'argent,  ail  lieu 
de  15  1/2,  mais  pas  d'une  maniere  certaine  et 
suivie  et  pas  au  dela.  Ainsi  l'a  voulu  le  jeu  des 
legislations. 

A  partir  de  1850,  une  oscillation  en  sens 
contrairc  se declare.  Pourquoi?  Parceque  d'nbord 
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la  Hollande  et  la  Belgique  se  font  de  par  la  loi 
monometalliques-argent,  leur  or  devient  dis- 
ponible;  et  parce  qu'ensuite  Tor  californien  et 
Tor  australien  se  presentent.  Lisons,  dans  la 
Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,  les  paroles  memes  de 
M.  Chevalier  : 

Tandis  qu'au  commencement  dn  siecle,  a  la  date 
meme  de  la  loi  de  l'an  XI,  l'Amerique  rendait  14,000  kilo- 
grammes d'or  seulement,  sans  que  la  Russie  orientale 
et  l'Australie  y  ajoutassent  rien,  en  1864  et  1865  l'Ame- 
rique en  fournissait  83,000  kilogrammes,  quantite  que 
la  Russie  et  l'Australie  grossissaient  ensemble  d'un 
contingent  de  118,000,  total  201,000  ;  soit  quatorze  ou 
quinze  fois  autant  qu'au  commencement  du  siecle.  Dans 
le  meme  intervalle,  la  production  de  l'argent  n'aug- 
mentait  que  d'un  tiers  dans  les  regions  accessibles  a 
l'Europe;  d'environ  900,000  kilogrammes  elle  ne  mon- 
tait  qu'a  1,200,000.  Les  proportions  respectives  de 
l'offre  des  deux  metaux  etaient  ainsi  bouleversees.  L'or 
eprouva,  par  rapport  a  l'argent,  une  baisse  bien 
moindre  pourtant  qu'on  aurait  pu  l'attendre. 

Bien  moindre,  en  efFet,  que  vous  ne  pouviez 
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l'attendre  quand  vous  reclamiez,  des  1850,  la 
demonetisation  de  Tor.  preoccupe  que  vous  etiez 
alors,  commevous  1'etes  aujourd'hui,  du  courant 
commercial.  Mais  pourquoi  bien  moindre?  Parce 
que  le  fait  legislatif  frangais  etait  la  qui  mettait 
son  veto  a  la  baisse.  Quos  ego!  L'or  a  beau 
deborder,  il  vaudra  toujours  au  bas  mot  15  1/4 
d'argent.  Ainsi  l'exige  la  legislation  bimetallique 
des  francs  :  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Les  balan- 
ciers  de  la  Seine  et  de  la  Gironde  frappent  l'or  a 
discretion,  et  les  Frangais  revendent  avec  une 
seconde  prime  le  numeraire  blanc,  qu'ils  avaient 
laisse  frapper  quelques  annees  plus  tot,  pour 
vendre  alors  avec  une  premiere  prime  le  nume- 
raire jaune  anterieurement  frappe.  Deux  bene- 
fices consecutifs  et  l'or  circule  a  nouveau. 

Puis  l'or  californien  et  australien  cesse 
d'affluer.  La  valeur  des  metaux  monetaires 
reviendrait  bicntot  a  15  1/2,  sans  la  survenance 
d'un  autre  fait  legislatif,  le  cours  force  du  papier 
aux  Etats-Unis,  qui  determinera  une  exportation 


d'or  vers  l'Europe.  La  valeur  de  l'argent  ne 
flechit  done  pas,  et,  quand  New- York  aura 
expedie  For  que  les  Etats-Unis  peuvent  dormer, 
la  valeur  de  l'argent  sera  encore  soutenue  par  une 
autre  legislation,  la  legislation  monometallique  de 
Tlnde.  On  demande  de  l'argent  en  Angleterre 
pour  payer  les  multitudes  qui  travaillent  le  long 
du  Gange  et  de  la  Jumma  a  la  construction  des 
lignes  ferrees,  et  pour  solder  le  nouveau  colon  et 
les  immenses  exportations  indiennes. 

Telle  est  la  demande  d'argent  que  Tunion 
latine,  nouveau  fait  legislatif,  abaisse  l'alliage 
de  la  monnaie  divisionnaire  pour  empecher 
qu'on  l'exporte.  L'exemple  d'une  pareille  precau- 
tion avait  ete  donne  depuis  longtemps  par  le 
legislateur  anglais  et  par  le  legislateur  ame- 
ricain. 

La  France  va-t-elle  ne  plus  avoir  que  de  For? 
Non,  le  legislateur  italien  chassera  Targent  de  la 
peninsule  en  decretant  le  cours  force  du  papier. 
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Sans  meme  redevenir  lingot,  la  monnaie  italienne 
a  droit  de  refuge  dans  les  caisses  publiques  de 
France,  en  vertu  du  traite  de  1865;  la  monnaie 
d'appoint  elle-meme  passe  la  frontiere  et  a  flots. 
LaBanque  de  France,  dit-on,  en  detient  aujour- 
d'hui  encore  pour  50  millions  de  francs. 

Vers  1867,  tout  rentre  dans  le  calme;  le 
15  1/2  n'est  plus  tiraille  par  les  legislations 
etrangeres;  la  loi  allemande  qui  demonetise 
l'argent  ne  sera  rendue  qu'a  la  fin  de  1871. 
Aujourd'hui  l'argent  est  bien  tombe.  Voici  Im- 
plication qu'endonne  M.  Michel  Chevalier  : 

Sous  rinflucncc  do  la  proportion  forte  et  ascendante 
d'afgent  qui  se  tire  presentement  des  entrailles  de  la 
terre,  et  dont  Fimportance  relative  est  accrue  par  unc 
diminution  fort  appreciable  de  la  production  d'or  qui 
avait  lieu  il  y  une  dizaine  d'annees,  la  valeur  de  Tar- 
gent,  par  rapport  a  Tor,  a  baisse,  mais  beaucoup  plus 
que  la  valeur  do  Tor  n'avait  faibli  apres  les  decouvertes 
faites  en  Californie,  en  Australie  et  fort  au  dela  de  ce 
qu'on  aurait  pu  pressentir. 
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«  La  valeur  de  l'argent  a  baisse  fort  aii  dela 
de  ce  qu'on  aurait  pu  pressentir.  »  Encore  un 
mecompte,  mais  inverse  de  celui  de  1850.  Alors 
vous  ne  pouviez  pas  vous  attendre  que  For  baissat 
si  peii;  aujourd'hui  la  baisse  de  l'argent  a  depasse 
vos  previsions.  C'est  qu'en  consultant  la  produc- 
tion, le  courant  commercial,  on  se  meprend 
toujours.  Vous  n'avez  pas  prevu  en  1850  la 
puissance  du  fait  legislatif  fran<jais  qui  neutra- 
liserait  la  baisse  de  Tor,  et  vous  ne  voulez  pas 
voir  aujourd'hui  la  puissance  du  fait  legislatif 
allemand,  qui  est  la  seule  cause  de  la  baisse  de 
l'argent.  Les  mines  du  monde  entier  n'ont  emis, 
dans  ces  dernieres  annees  prises  ensemble,  que 
20  millions  sterling  d'argent  en  sus  de  la  pro- 
duction ordinaire.  Comment  dire  que,  sans 
le  coup  de  tete  legislatif  de  Berlin,  ce  surcroit 
de  20  millions  aurait  produit  une  baisse  de 
12  0/0,  quand  toute  la  production  californienne 
et  australienne,  colossale  pendant  des  annees 
consecutives,  avait  si  peu  fait  baisser  la  valeur 
de  Tor? 
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La  baisse  de  l'argent  a  encore  eu  pour  stimu- 
lant les  actes  legislatifs  des  Etats  de  l'union 
latine,  qui  ont  suspendu  le  monnayage  illimite 
de  l'argent;  mais  ces  actes  legislatifs,  permettant 
cependant  un  monnayage  limite,  ont  eux-memes 
rendu  la  baisse  moins  violente  et  moins  forte. 
Enfin  Facte  que  viennent  de  passer  les  Etats- 
Unis  pour  l'emploi  de  l'argent  comme  monnaie 
divisionnaire  est  encore  un  fait  legislatif  agissant 
temporairement  contre  la  baisse  de  l'argent. 
Toujours  les  lois,  toujours  les  legislateurs  qui 
assujettissent  la  valeur  comparative  des  deux 
matieres  monetaires. 

Quand  les  mines  ont  produit  un  metal  a  pro- 
fusion, le  bimetallisme  francais  a  tenu  tete  et  a 
sauve  la  circulation  universelle;  le  phenomene  a 
neutraliser  etait  simple.  Mais  quand  1'Allemagne, 
en  1871,  a  voulu  avoir  un  metal  qu'on  ne  peut 
ou  ne  veut  lui  fournir  et  se  defaire  d'un  autre 
metal  que  personne  ne  veut  prendre,  la  pertur- 
bation a  ete  double.  Devant  une  telle  faute,  le 
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bimelallisme  frangais  lui-meme,  si  energique  et 
si  bienfaisant,  a  renonce  a  son  action  equili- 
brante. 

La  nature  a  ses  ironies.  Sunt  lacrimce  rerum. 
A  partir  de  1872  les  hommes  ne  veulent  plus 
monnayer  d' argent,  elle  va  en  emettre  plus  que 
jamais.  Elle  nous  punit  par  oil  nous  avons  peche. 
Nous  voulions  deshonorer  l'argent,  le  vendre  aux 
barbares;  elle  vient  nous  faire  concurrence  pour 
precipiter  la  baisse?  pour  nous  oter  le  courage  de 
nous  defaire  des  thalers,  des  florins,  des  cent- 
sous  ! 

Monometallistes  de  toutes  les  langues,  vous 
savez  a  present  quelle  a  ete  la  puissance  du  bime- 
tallisme  frangais.  Pendant  soixante-huit  ans,  il  a 
bride  les  dereglements  de  la  production,  il  a  rendu 
minimes  les  oscillations  de  valeur  entre  For  et 
Targent;  il  a  servi  d'intermediaire  rnonetaire 
entre  les  pays  du  monometallisme-or  et  les  pays 
du  monometallisme-argent,  qui  entre  eux  n'au- 
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raient  pu  que  troquer;  il  a  sauvegarde  en  1852 
la  valeur  de  Tor  anglais,  et  jusqu'a  1872,  la 
valeur  de  l'argent  allemand,  russe,  autrichien, 
indien ,  et  il  les  aurait  sauvegardes  indefini- 
ment  sans  Facte  anarchique  du  legislateur  alle- 
mand. 

Monometallistes  de  toutes  les  langues,  pouvez- 
vous  soutenir  qu'il  y  aurait  eu  depuis  1803  la 
moindre  oscillation  de  valeur  entre  Tor  et  l'argent 
si,  au  lieu  de  legiferer  dans  le  sens  monometal- 
lique,  la  Hollande,  l'Angleterre,  les  Etats-Unis 
avaient  rendu  des  lois  bimetalliques?  Pouvez-vous 
affirmer  que,  si  le  legislateur  allemand  n'avait  pas 
arrete  chez  lui  et  fait  arreter  ailleurs  le  mon- 
nayage  de  l'argent,  ce  metal,  que  la  France 
aurait  toujours  accueilli,  serait  aujourd'hui  de- 
precie?  Et  tout  ces  va-et-vient  d'or  et  d'argent, 
par  toutes  les  mers,  sur  toutes  les  routes,  et  tous 
ces  frappages  et  refrappages  qui  ont  du  se  succeder 
pour  maintenir  1'equilibre  monetaire  autour  du 
15  1/2,  n'auraient-ils  pas  ete  epargnes  si,  au 


lieu  du  bimetallisme  toujours  agissant  de  la 
France,  on  eut  possede  le  bimetallisme  interna- 
tional au  repos? 

Monometallistes  de  toutes  les  langues,  vous 
avez  bien  imprime  de  livres,  bien  tenu  de  collo- 
ques  pour  faire  accepter  aux  nations  votre  sou- 
verain  de  25  francs  ou  de  10  grammes  d'or, 
nouveaute  aussi  futile  qu'irrealisable.  L/insucces 
vous  attendait;  il  a  ete  complet.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas 
la  une  raison  pour  pretendre,  comme  vous  le 
faites,  que  l'Angleterre  et  TAllemagne  persiste- 
ront  a  rejeter  la  reforme  bimetallique,  reforme  de 
toute  importance,  qui  ne  coute  rien  et  qui  leur 
estdesormais  necessaire. 

Depuis  la  rupture  de  la  paix  d'Amiens,  en 
1803,  jusqu'au  siege  de  Paris,  grace  a  la  legisla- 
tion bimetallique  de  la  France,  la  valeur  relative 
de  Tor  et  de  l'argent  s'est  tenue  presque  immo- 
bile; elle  sera  absolument  immobile,  et  pour 
toujours,  quand  les  grandes  nations  auront  une 
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legislation  bimetallique  uniforme.  Voyez-le  dans 
le  passe,  voyez-le  dans  l'avenir;  contemplez-le 
bien,  ce  15  1/2  predestine;  il  va  vous  parler, 
ecoutez-le  :  E  pur  non  mi  muovo. 


IV 


ARISTOTE 


D'aucune  tete  n'ont  jailli  autant  de  pensees 
que  de  celle  d'Aristote.  Eleve,  profond,  universe], 
positif,  methodique,  etonnant  fut  le  Stagirite. 
Aucun  penseur  ne  s'est  moins  trompe  que  lui. 
On  a  raison,  c'est  presque  sur,  si  Ton  a  pour  soi 
le  grand  Aristote. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier  l'a  toujours  cite,  mais 
il  n'en  a  jamais  cite  que  quelques  lignes,  celles- 
la  m6mes  qu'il  reproduit  dans  la  Revue  des 
Deux-Mondes : 

La  necessite  introduisit  la  monnaie.  On  convint  de 
donner  et  de  recevoir  dans  les  echanges  une  maticre 
qui,  utile  par  elle-meme,  fut  facilement  maniable  dans 
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les  usages  habituelsde  la  vie ;  ce  fut  du  fer,  par  exemple, 
de  l'argent  ou  telle  autre  substance,  dont  on  deter- 
mina  d'abord  la  dimension  et  le  poids,  et  qu'enfin, 
pour  se  delivrer  des  embarras  de  continuels  mesurages, 
on  marqua  d'une  empreinte  particuliere,  signe  de  sa 
valeur.  {Politique,  liv.  I.) 

Qu'est-ce  qui  convient  si  fort  a  M.  Chevalier 
dans  cette  citation?  Une  demi-ligne  :  «  matiere 
utile  par  elle-meme.  »  Done  Tor  et  F argent 
valent  en  tant  que  matieres  utiles  par  elles-memes, 
en  tant  que  marchandises,  et,  la  valeur  de  toutes 
les  marchandises  etant  variable,  Yidee  de  perpe- 
tuer  a  tout  prix  un  rapport  absolument  fixe 
entre  les  deux  metaux  precienx  convertis  en 
monnaie  est  une  conception  qui  nya  de  justifi- 
cation ni  en  theorie  ni  da?is  Vhistoire.  On 
peut  meme  dire  que  e'est  le  renversement  des 
notions  les  mieux  etablies  de  F economic  politique. 

Eh  bien!  soit,  renversons-les.  Pourquoi 
sommes-nous  devenu  economiste,  si  ce  n'est 
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pour  renverser,  pour  renverser  les  prejuges  des 
economistes? 

La  justification  historique  du  bimetallisme 
est  donnee  dans  le  dernier  ecrit  :  E  pur  non 
si  muove;  la  justification  theorique  avait  ete 
donnee  dans  la  Pacification  monetaire  ( Siecle 
du  1-2  mars ),  mais  ici  on  en  donnera  une  nou- 
velle  qu'on  tient  d'Aristote  lui-meme.  II  faut 
lire  d'abord  la  fin  du  passage  de  la  Politique 
dont  M.  Chevalier  n'a  offert  qu'une  partie  r 

Mais  la  monnaie  [nomisma  en  grec)  n'est  par  elle- 
meme  qu'une  futilite,  une  frivolite,  une  bagatelle  (kros 
en  grec);  elle  n'a  de  valeur  que  par  la  loi  (nomos  en 
grec)  et  non  par  la  nature,  puisqu'un  changement  de 
convention,  parmi  ceux  qui  en  font  usage,  peut  la 
deprecier  completement  et  la  rendre  tout  a  fait  incapable 
de  satisfaire  aucun  de  nos  besoins. 

Nomisma  en  grec,  legal  tender  en  anglais, 
monnaie  legale  en  frangais,  c'est  tout  un.  Aris- 
tote  n'en  demord  pas.  II  en  parle  dans  la  Poll- 
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tique,  on  vient  de  Pentendre,  et  il  en  parle  dans 
la  Morale  a  Nicomaque  (liv.  V) : 

Par  l'effet  d'une  convention  volontaire,  la  monnaie, 
nomisma,  est  devenue  l'instrument  de  l'echange.  On 
dit  nomisma,  de  nomos  (loi),  parce  que  la  monnaie 
n'existe  pas  de  par  la  nature,  elle  n'existe  que  de  par 
la  loi,  et  il  depend  de  nous  de  la  changer  et  de  la  priver 
de  son  utilite  si  nous  le  voulons. 

Vous  avez  cite  Aristote,  et  nous  l'acceptons 
dans  votre  citation  :  magister  dixit.  L'acceptez- 
vous  quand  nous  le  citons  a  notre  tour? 

Les  neophytes  de  Feconomie  politique  se 
paraissent  a  eux-memes  remplis  de  science  quand 
ils  laissent  tomber  ces  paroles  sacramentelles  : 
For  et  l'argent  sont  des  marchandises,  de  simples 
marchandises  comme  les  autres  marchandises. 
Quand  ce  mot  de  marchandise  est  ainsi  gravement 
profere,  mefiez-vous.  Nous  ne  disons  pas  que 
1'or  et  l'argent  ne  soient  pas  des  marchandises 
(y  a-t-il  des  metaux  qui  ne  soient  pas  des  mar- 
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chandises?) ;  nous  disons  que,  si  Ton  se  borne  a 
prendre  Tor  et  l'argent  comme  des  merchandises, 
on  ne  connait  rien  a  rinstitution  monetaire. 

Ou  le  metal  est  monnaie  {nomisma),  et  sa 
valeur  est  creee  par  la  loi  (nomos),  qui  le  fait 
monnaie;  ou  le  metal  nest  pas  monnaie  et  il  n'est 
qu'une  matiere  plus  ou  moins  utile,  plus  ou  moins 
frivole  et  futile,  plus  ou  moins  marchande. 

La  theorie  aristotelique  est  tellement  juste 
que,  si  le  genre  humain  formait  un  seul  Etat,  la 
monnaie  legale  (legal  tender,  nomisma)  pourrait 
tres  bien  consister  en  billets.  Le  gouvernement 
mondial  emettrait,  par  exemple,  des  billets  cos- 
mopolites a  raison  de  cent  unites  monetaires  par 
tete  d'homme.  II  pourrait  y  avoir  des  billets 
blancs  et  des  billets  jaunes,  ayant  entre  eux  une 
valeur  relative  fixee  par  la  loi,  et  chaque  annee 
le  gouvernement  mondial  pourrait  emettre  un 
supplement  de  billets  pour  compenser  dans  la 
circulation  monetaire  les  billets  perdus.  Aussitot 
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les  billets  cosmopolites  emis,  Tor  et  l'argent  ne 
seraient  plus  monnaie.  Que  vaudraient  alors  ces 
metaux  et  que  vaudraient  les  billets? 

Bijoux,  vaisselle,  ornements,  tout  Tor  et 
l'argent  ne  vaudraient  pas  le  vingtieme  de  ce 
qu'ils  valent  a  present.  La  pesee  de  metal  n'ob- 
tiendrait  plus  a  l'echange  un  vingtieme  seule- 
ment  de  la  quantite  de  denrees  qu'elle  obtient 
aujourd'hui;  car  la  valeur  actuelle  de  Tor  et  de 
l'argent  est  valeur  monetaire,  on  sait  partout  que 
plus  ou  moins  ils  sont  matiere  legale  a  monnaie 
chez  tous  les  peuples,  mais  le  jour  ou  Ton  saurait 
qu'ils  ne  le  sont  plus,  les  deux  metaux  n'auraient 
de  valeur  qu'en  tant  que  matieres  propres  a 
certains  usages  non  monetaires.  Un  exemple  tres- 
probant  est  sous  nos  yeux.  L/effort  desmonome- 
tallistes-or  travaillant  legislativement  a  la  demo- 
netisation de  l'argent  a  deja  fait  perdre  a  ce  metal 
un  sixieme  de  sa  valeur. 

Quant  aux  billets  cosmopolites,  seule  monnaie 
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legale  desormais,  ils  vaudraient  ce  que  vaut 
actuellement  la  monnaie  metallique;  ils  vau- 
draient done  autant  que  les  10,000  tonnes  d'or 
et  les  155,000  tonnes  d'argent  qui  circulent 
actuellement  a  I'etat  de  monnaie  legale,  lesquelles 
tonnes  constituent jor^/^  propter  le  centieme  de 
toute  la  richesse.  «  J'appelle  richesse,  dit  Aris- 
tote,  tous  les  biens  dont  la  valeur  est  mesuree  par 
la  monnaie.  »  Quelle  qu'en  soit  la  masse,  quelle 
qu'en  soit  la  matiere,  la  monnaie  vaut  le  meme 
tantieme  de  l'inventaire  du  monde.  La  masse 
monetaire  vient-elle  a  augmenter  ou  a  diminuer? 
Tous  les  prix,  exprimes  qu'ils  sont  en  monnaie, 
s'elevent  ou  s'abaissent,  et,  ce  qui  est  la  meme 
chose,  le  pouvoir  payant  de  Tunite  monetaire 
monte  ou  descend.  «  La  monnaie  qu'on  garde 
en  main,  dit  Aristote,  est  une  garantie  que  le 
futur  echange  pourrafacilement  avoir  lieu ;  cepen- 
dant  la  monnaie  est  elle-meme  soumise  a  des  varia- 
tions; elle  ne  conserve  pas  toujours  la  meme 
valeur,  bien  que  sa  valeur  soit  cependant  plus  fixe 
et  plus  uniforme  que  celle  des  autres  choses.  » 
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11  est  certain  que  le  papier-monnaie  cosmo- 
polite pourrait  etre  emis  avec  une  regularite 
tres-reflechie ;  il  est  certain  que  la  monnaie 
metallique  n'est  pas  emise  par  la  nature  avec  une 
regularite  irreprochable ;  par  consequent,  il  est 
certain  que  la  valeur  du  papier-monnaie  aurait 
une  plus  grande  stabilite.  Pourquoi  done  ne 
voit-on  pas  circuler  ce  papier  cosmopolite?  Parce 
que  l'Etat  unique  et  Temetteur  unique  n'ont 
jamais  existe. 

Ne  devrait-on  pas  faire  emettre  de  la  monnaie 
de  papier  par  chaque  Etat?  Non.  Les  gouverne- 
ments  emetteurs  n'offrent  pas  de  garanties  suffi- 
santes,  ils  peuvent  abuser  de  remission;  puis  le 
papier-monnaie,  n'etant  que  national,  ne  paye 
qu'au  dedans,  pas  au  dehors. 

Cest  ainsi  que,  ne  pouvant  trouver  de  mon- 
naie dans  des  combinaisons  de  papier  et  de 
signatures,  les  legislateurs  se  tournent  vers  la 
nature  et  lui  demandent  des  matieres  monetaires. 
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Mais,  de  meme  que  pour  tous  les  besoins  de 
la  vie  on  recherche  les  matieres  qui  sont  les  plus 
propres  a  les  satisfaire,  de  meme  le  legislateur 
appele  a  designer  les  substances  qui  seront 
monnaie  doit  choisir  les  plus  aptes. 

L'or  el  l'argent  sont  homogenes  dans  toutes 
leurs  molecules,  susceptibles  d'affinage,  fusibles, 
capables  d'alliage  et  de  finesse  graduee,  incor- 
ruptibles,  indestructibles,  malleables,  divisibles, 
reconnaissables,  maniables,  et,  Tun  dans  Fautre, 
d'une  production  suffisamment  reguliere.  C'est 
l'ensemble  de  ces  bonnes  qualites  monetaires, 
ce  n'est  point  la  valeur  marchandise,  qui 
recommande  les  deux  metaux  au  choix  du 
legislateur. 

Supposez  que  la  mode,  ce  tyran,  amene  le 
genre  humain  a  proscrire  l'usage  de  Tor  et  de 
l'argent  en  tant  que  luxe  et  ornement,  et  que 
partout  on  ne  veuille  plus  les  employer  que 
comme  monnaie,  en  seraient-ils  moins  precieux? 
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Point.  L'or  et  l'argent  auraient  encore  leur 
meme  valeur,  leur  valeur  monetaire,  toujours 
proportionnelle  a  la  masse  qui  en  circule. 

Le  legislateur  est  libre  de  prendre  seulement 
l'argent,  com  me  le  voulait  M.  Michel  Chevalier 
en  1850,  ou  seulement  For,  comme  il  le  veut 
en  1876,  ou  les  deux  ensemble,  suivant  l'antique 
usage.  La  volonte  du  legislateur  ne  sera  pas 
guidee  par  le  caprice,  elle  s'inspirera  du  bien 
general.  Lebien  general  veut  Temploi  simultane 
des  deux  metaux,  par  raison  scientifique  per- 
manente  et  par  consideration  d'utilite  actuelle 
immediate. 

La  raison  scientifique  permanentc  est  que  la 
production  d'un  metal  isole  est  tres-irreguliere ; 
quand  Fun  donne,  Tautre  se  rctient;  tandis  que 
remission  miniere  est  suffisamment  reguliere, 
si  Ton  cmploic  pour  monnaie  les  deux  metaux  : 
precieuse  condition  pour  la  stabilite  de  la  valeur 
monetaire! 
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La  raison  d'utilite  immediate  est  que  la 
demonetisation  d'un  metal  trouble  tous  les  prix, 
porte  atteinte  a  la  valeur  de  toutes  les  dettes  et 
de  toutes  les  creances,  ruine  les  Etats  et  terrifie  le 
commerce.  Affreux  bouleverscment,  qu'il  est  cou- 
pable  de  provoquer. 

L'adoption  d'une  monnaie  bimetallique  sup- 
pose que  la  valeur  monetaire  de  chaque  metal 
€st  fixee  par  la  loi.  Le  legislateur  a-t-il  le  droit 
de  promulguer  une  telle  loi?  Comment  le  lui 
contester?  La  monnaie  n'est  pas  dans  la  nature, 
elle  n'est  que  dans  loi  :  nomisma,  nomos.  Le 
legislateur  peut  donner  valeur  monetaire  a  un 
seul  metal,  c'est  admis,  c'est  meme  voulu  par  les 
monometallistes,  et  il  ne  pourrait  pas  donner 
valeur  monetaire  aux  deux  metaux?  11  peut  le 
plus  :  tout  donner  a  un  seul  des  deux  freres  en 
excluant  l'autre,  et  il  ne  pourrait  pas  le  moins  : 
faire  un  parlage  entre  les  deux  freres  en  les  asso- 
ciant?  Ou  il  faut  nier  le  droit  d'inslituer  une 
monnaie  legale  quelconque,  meme  la  monome- 
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tallique,  ou  il  faut  reconnaitre  le  droit  d'instituer 
la  bimetallique.  Que  les  grandes  nations  se  con- 
certed pour  l'etablir,  et  la  matiere  monetaire 
obeira  avec  une  docilite,  une  bonne  volonte 
incomparables.  Leros  est  eleve  par  nomos  au  rang 
de  nomisma.  Amen. 

Mais  pourquoi  etablir  entre  la  valeur  de  la 
monnaie  d?or  et  la  valeur  de  la  monnaie  d'argent 
le  rapport  15  1  /  2  et  pas  un  autre?  Dans  un  double 
interet  conservateur :  1°  tous  les  contrats  a  long 
terme  actuellement  en  cours  d'execution,  meme 
les  contrats  anglais  et  indiens,  ont  ete  stipules 
dans  une  atmosphere  monetaire  oil  1  d'or  valait 
tres-approximativement  15  1/2  d'argent;  si  on 
change  le  rapport,  ni  la  valeur  de  Tor  ni  celle  de 
l'argent  ne  seraient  plus  les  memes  nulle  part  et 
la  valeur  des  contrats  se  trouverait  alteree;  2°  en 
tant  que  monnaie  frappee?  le  15  1/2  est  un  fait 
deja  existant  au  sein  de  plusieurs  nations.  En 
theorie,  le  15  1/2  n'a  pas  plus  de  merite  que  tout 
autre  rapport;  mais  les  fails  et  les  interels  au 
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milieu  desquels  nous  vivons  nous  font  un  devoir 
de  ne  pas  l'abandonner. 

Personne  toutefois  n'entend  se  livrer  au  bon 
plaisir  d'un  gouvernement  quel  qu'il  soit;  ce 
n'est  done  pas  l'empreinte  gouvernementale  qui 
donne  valeur  aux  especes.  L'empreinte  ceriifie 
la  quantite  de  metal  fin  presente  dans  chaque 
piece,  mais  tout  lingot  est  convertible  a  volonte 
en  especes;  ecu  ou  lingot,  la  valeur  mone- 
taire  est  la  meme.  D'accord.  S'il  etait  dit  qu'il 
y  aura  une  quantite  limitee  de  monnaie,  l'emet- 
teur  serait  un  etre  parlant;  homme  ou  gouver- 
nement, il  pourrait  etre  suspecte.  Mais  la  loi 
dit  que  la  totalite  de  la  matiere  presente  et  future 
est  et  sera  monnaie  aux  memes  conditions  et 
sans  limitation  aucune;  ici  l'emetteur  est  muet, 
insoupconnable;  e'est  la  fatalite  elle-meme.  La 
loi  designe  la  substance,  la  nature  fournit  la 
quantite. 

Ou  tout  cet  ecrit  est  vide  de  sens,  ou  la 
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theorie  bimetallique  est  justifiee  encore  une 
fois,  justifiee  par  trois  mots  qui  ont  vmgt-deux 
siecles  et  qui  sont  d'Aristote  :  Nomos,  Leros, 
Nomisma. 


V 


LOCKE  ET  NEWTON 


Le  celebre  auteur  de  YEssai  sur  Fentende- 
ment  humain,  le  philosophe  Locke,  s'est  un  jour 
occupe  de  monnaie.  D'ou  vient  la  valeur  de  la 
monnaie?  se  demanda-t-il.  Voici  sa  propre  re- 
ponse  ecrite  en  1695  : 

Le  metal  argent  est  l'instrument  et  la  mesure  du 
commerce  de  toutes  les  parties  civilisees  et  commer- 
cantes  du  monde.  C'est  par  sa  valeur  intrinseque  qu'il 
est  l'instrument  du  commerce.  La  valeur  intrinseque 
du  metal  considere  comme  monnaie  est  une  estimation 
que  d'un  commun  consentement  on  lui  attribue  en  le 
faisant  Tequivalent  de  toutes  les  autres  choses. 

Cette  definition  est  de  tout  point  conforme 
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aux  idees  d'Aristote.  Le  metal  consacre  monnaie 
devient  plus  qu'une  marchandise,  sa  valeur  n'est 
pas  faite  par  la  nature,  elle  est  faite  par  le  commun 
consentement,  par  la  loi.  A  deux  mille  ans  d'in- 
tervalle,  la  philosophie  grecque  et  la  philosophie 
anglaise  se  donnent  la  main  et  proclament  la 
verite,  sans  se  soucier  de  ce  que  diront  les  futurs 
economistes. 

Aussi  M.  Michel  Chevalier  en  est  indigne. 
Dur  pour  nos  paradoxes,  il  est  bien  plus  dur 
pour  les  erreurs  de  Locke. 

Ouvrons  le  Cours  d  economie  politique  fait  an 
College  de  France  (3e  vol.,  2°  edit.,  page  18): 

Une  crreur  qu'il  serait  permis  do  qualifier  dc  gros- 
siere  fut  commise  par  un  grand  esprit,  le  philosopho 
Locke.  Dans  son  ecrit,  Locke  emitropinion  que  le  com- 
mun consentcment  dcs  hommcs  avail  assigne  une  valeur 
imaginaire  a  Fargent,  parcc  qu'il  elait  proprc  au  mon- 
nayage.  Or,  il  n'y  a  rien  d'imaginaire  dans  In  valeur 
de  Fargent,  pas  plus  que  dans  celle  du  ble  ou  (Tune 
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etolFe.  Ce  n'est  point  parce  qu'on  a  choisi  L' argent  et 
Tor  pour  servir  de  monnaie  qu'ils  ont  de  la  valeur. 

La  theorie  monetaire  de  M.  Chevalier  est  done 
la  negation  de  la  theorie  de  Locke  aussi  bien  que 
de  celle  d'Aristote.  Et  cependant  M.  Chevalier  en 
appelle  a  Locke!  C'est  que  Locke  est  monome- 
talliste. 

Laissons  parler  Locke,  mais  traduisons-le 
plus  completement  que  ne  le  traduit  M.  Chevalier 
dans  la  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes : 

Le  metal  argent,  le  metal  argent  seul  est  la  mesure 
du  commerce.  Deux  metaux  comme  For  et  l'argent  ne 
peuvent  pas  etre  les  deux  ensemble  mesure  du  com- 
merce dans  aucun  pays,  parce  que  la  mesure  du  com- 
merce doit  etre  perpetuellement  la  raeme,  invariable, 
et  garder  la  meme  proportion  dans  toutes  ses  parties. 
Et  ceci  ne  s'obtient  que  par  un  seul  metal  vis-a-vis  de 
lui-meme.  Ainsi  l'argent  est  a  l'argent  comme  Tor  est  a 
Tor.  Une  once  d'argent  est  toujours  d'egalc  valeur  que 
toute  once  d'argent,  et  une  once  d'or  que  toute  once 
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d'or,  et  deux  onces  de  l'un  et  de  l'autre  ont  double 
valeur  que  toute  once  d'un  chacun.  Mais  Tor  et  l'argent 
changent  de  l'un  a  l'autre  de  valeur,  car  si  on  les  sup- 
pose actuellement  de  la  valeur  de  1  a  16,  peut-etreque 
le  mois  prochain  ils  seront  comme  la  153/4  ou  157/8. 
Autant  vaudrait  avoir,  pour  mesurer  les  longueurs,  un 
yard  dont  les  parties  s'allongeraient  et  se  raccourci- 
raient.  Un  seul  metal  peut  done  etre  monnaie.  Le  plus 
apte  a  cet  emploi  est  le  metal  argent. 

C'est  tres-juste,  il  ne  faut  pas  que  la  valeur 
mesurante,  la  valeur  de  la  monnaie  puisse  s'al- 
longer  et  se  raccourcir.  Mais  la  production  de 
l'argent  est  tres-irreguliere  (qui  le  sait  mieux  que 
M.  Chevalier?),  done  la  valeur  de  l'argent  s'al- 
longera  ou  se  raccourcira;  mais  la  production  de 
l'or  est  tres-irreguliere  (qui  le  sait  mieux  que 
M.  Chevalier?),  done  la  valeur  de  Tor  s'allongera 
et  se  raccourcira;  mais  la  production  additionnee 
de  l'or  etde  l'argent  est  la  plus  reguliere  (qui  le 
sait  mieux  que  M.  Chevalier?),  done  la  valeur 
bimetallique  ne  s'allongera  ni  ne  se  raccour- 
cira. 
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Quant  a  maintenir  invariable  la  valeur  rela- 
tive des  deux  metaux  composant  la  monnaie 
bimetallique,  la  chose  est  facile.  Si,  au  sein  d'une 
nation,  le  commun  consentement  a,  d'apres 
Locke,  le  pouvoir  d'instituer  la  valeur  monetaire 
d'un  metal,  comment  nier  que  le  commun  con- 
sentement des  grandes  nations  ne  puisse  instituer 
la  valeur  monetaire  des  deux  metaux!  Mesurer 
la  longueur  avec  le  yard  ou  avec  le  pied  est  iden- 
tique;  mesurer  la  valeur  avec  Tor  ou  avec  l'argent, 
ce  sera  identique.  Le  pied  est  une  aliquote  precise 
du  yard.  L'argent  sera  une  aliquote  precise  de 
Tor.  II  n'y  a  la  ni  double  mesurage  ni  double 
evaluation. 

Si  Locke  vivait,  nous  lui  dirions :  Vous  avez 
commis  la  grossiere  erreur  de  bien  faire  com- 
prendre  que  la  valeur  de  la  monnaie  reside  dans 
la  loi;  au  xvne  siecle,  les  nations  n'avaient  pas 
encore  songe  a  conclure  des  traites  pour  se  don- 
ner  l'uniformite  du  tarif  postal  ou  telegraphique ; 
vous  ne  pensiez  pas  qu'elles  pourraient  s'entendre 
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pour  tarifer  uniformement  la  valeur  relative  des 
deux  metaux  legaux  et  rendre  ainsi  cette  valeur 
invariable.  Vous  futes  done  monometalliste.  Mais 
aujourd'hui  cette  entente  internationale  est  tres- 
possible,  et  son  efficacite  n'est  pas  douteuse; 
il  y  a  eu  depuis  1803  des  oscillations  parce  que 
les  tarifs  n'ont  pas  ete  les  memes;  quand  ils 
seront  les  memes,  les  oscillations  de  valeur  entre 
les  deux  metaux  ne  seronl  plus  possibles.  Faut-il 
desirer  que  Y entente  internationale  ait  lieu?  Locke 
inclinerait  doucement  sa  tete  venerable.  Les 
economistes  meurent,  mais  les  philosophes  se 
rendent. 

L'Angleterre  suivit  les  conseils  de  Locke.  De 
1696  a  1699  on  refondit  1'ancien  numeraire  tres- 
use  et  rogne,  et  on  fabriqua  la  monnaie  legale 
d'argent;  on  fabriqua  en  meme  temps  des  pieces 
d'or  sans  prescription  de  valeur  legale,  ainsi  que 
Locke  l'avait  indique,  mais  qu'on  pourrait  donner 
et  recevoir  pour  un  prix  en  argent  stipulable  de 
gre  a  gre.  Qui  fabriqua  ces  nouvellcs  especes? 
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Newton,  le  grand  Newton,  qui  etait  alors  directeur 
de  la  Monnaie  de  Londres. 

Mais,  au  fur  et  a  mesure  que  la  nouvelle  mon- 
naie d'argent  etait  emise,  elle  disparaissait,  on  la 
fondait,  on  Texportait.  Le  pays  restait  sans 
monnaie  d'argent.  Quel  remede?  On  interrogea 
Newton. 

Pour  comprendre  sa  reponse,  il  faut  d'abord 
savoir  que  le  monometallisme  de  Locke  s'etait 
transforme  en  bimetallisme  pseudo-legal,  en  ce 
sens  que  les  caisses  publiques  recevaient  officiel- 
lement  en  payement  les  pieces  d'or  en  evaluant 
leur  fin  a  15  3/5  fois  le  tin  contenu  dans  la 
monnaie  legale  d'argent. 

La  reponse  de  Newton  est  du  21  septem- 
bre  1717.  Newton  ne  fit  pas  la  statistique  de  la 
production  de  Tor  et  de  Y argent  ni  le  compte  de 
leur  prix  de  revient  {cost  of  production),  mais  il 
dressa  la  statistique  des  lois  monelaires  de  tous 
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les  peuples  :  pistoles  d'Espagne,  louis  de  France, 
ducats  de  l'empire  et  de  Hongrie,  florins  de  Hol- 
lande,  muydore  et  cruzades  de  Portugal,  rixdalers 
et  autres  especes. 

Newton  passe  en  revue  toutes  les  monnaies 
d'Europe,  et  constate  que  la  proportion  legale  de 
Tor  a  l'argent  est  de  16  en  Espagne  et  Portugal, 
de  15  en  France,  de  14,96  en  Hollande  et  en 
Hongrie,  de  14,90  a  14,70  enltalie,  Allemagne, 
Pologne,  Danemark  et  Suede,  tandis  qu'en  An- 
gleterre,  au  taux  oil  les  receveurs  des  taxes 
prennent  les  pieces  d'or  (guinees),  la  proportion 
estde  15,60.  Dans  l'lnde,  ajoute-t-il,  la  propor- 
tion est  de  12,  et  de  9  ou  10  en  Chine. 

Ceci  fait,  Newton  ecrit: 

II  est  demontre  par  ^experience  aussi  bien  que  par 
la  raison  que  le  metal  argent  sort  dcs  pays  ou  sa  valour 
monotairo  est  la  plus  basso,  proportionnellement  a  Tor, 
comme  d'Espagne  vers  toute  1'Europe,  et  do  touto 
l'Europe  vers  les  Indes-Orientales,  la  Chine  et  lo  Japon, 
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et  que  Tor  abonde  le  plus  dans  les  pays  ou  sa  valour 
legale  est  la  plus  haute  proportionnellemcnt  a  l'argent, 
comme  en  Espagne  et  en  Angleterre. 

(Test  la  demande  pour  l'exportation  qui  a  fait  monter 
le  prix  du  metal  argent  en  Angleterre  et  cree  la  tenta- 
tion  de  fondre  et  exporter  nos  pieces  d'argent  plutol 
que  d'acheter  de  l'argent  etranger,  et  la  demande  pour 
l'exportation  nait  de  ce  que  le  prix  monetaire  de  Tar- 
gent  vis-a-vis  de  For  est  plus  eleve  en  d'autrcs  pays 
qu'en  Angleterre  ou,  ce  qui  revicnt  au  meme,  de  ce 
que  le  prix  monetaire  de  For  vis-a-vis  de  l'argent  est 
plus  eleve  en  Angleterre  qu'en  d'autres  pays,  difference 
qu'on  peut  faire  disparaitre  en  abaissant  ici  la  valeur 
monetaire  de  Tor  par  rapport  a  l'argent.  Si  for  en 
Angleterre  ou  l'argent  dans  I'Inde  pouvaient  etre 
abaisses  jusqu'd  amencr  la  meme  proportion  entre  les 
deux  metaux  dans  les  deux  pays,  il  riy  aurait  ici  pas 
plus  de  demande  pour  exporter  de  l'argent  dans  I'Inde 
que  de  Vor,  et  si  Vor  etait  abaisse  settlement  au  point 
d'obtcnir  en  Angleterre  la  meme  proportion  compara- 
tivement  a  la  monnaie  d'argent  qu'il  a  vis-a-vis  de 
l'argent  dans  le  reste  de  P Europe,  il  n'g  aurait  pas 
plus  tentation  d'exporter  de  Vargent  que  de  For  vers 
nHmporte  quelle  par  tic  d' Europe. 
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Newton  demande  formellement  que  les  rece- 
veurs  des  impots  baissent  le  taux  auquel  ils 
recoivent  les  pieces  d'or;  il  demande  le  bimetal- 
lisme  legal  a  15,  afin  quil  y  ait  en  Angleterre, 
entre  lor  et  ly argent,  la  meme  proportion  que 
dans  le  reste  de  t  Europe. 

Ces  paroles  de  Newton  contiennent  toute  la 
science  bimetallique.  Si  les  grands  pays  ont  une 
meme  loi  de  proportion  entre  For  et  l'argent,  la 
tentation  d'exporter  Tun  ou  ('autre  metal  est  sup- 
primee,  les  deux  metaux  ne  font  plus  qu'un  metal : 
1  "elect rum  monetaire, 

Le  bimetallisme  propose  par  Newton  fut  sanc- 
tionne  par  une  loi.  Mais  apres  quelque  temps  les 
caisses  publiques,  en  depit  de  la  loi,  recommen- 
cerent  a  prendre  et  a  donner  en  payement  les 
pieces  d'or  a  un  prix  superieur  an  taux  legal; 
naturellemcnt,  le  public  en  fit  autanl  dans  ses 
transactions,  et  c'est  ainsi  que  pen  a  pen  le  mo- 
nometnllisme-or  s^mplanta,  malgre  Newton,  en 
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Angleterre.  La  loi  franchement  monometallique- 
or  presentee  par  lord  Liverpool  en  1816,  a  la 
veille  de  la  reprise  des  payements  en  especes,  ne 
fit  que  sanctioriner  un  ancien  abus. 

L'ecrit  de  Newton  n'est  jamais  reproduit  par 
les  economistes  frangais,  mais  il  parlent  de 
Newton,  et  M.  Michel  Chevalier  en  parle,  d'une 
fagon  si  obliquement  elogieuse,  qu'en  les  ecoutant 
on  peut  croire  que  Newton  fut  monometalliste , 
tandis  qu'il  a  fait  rendre  en  Angleterre  une  loi 
bimetallique  a  l'unisson  de  la  loi  bimetallique  de 
France. 

Locke  et  lord  Liverpool  ont  donne  deux  theo- 
ries tres-simples  mais  trop  simples  :  la  theorie 
monometallique-argent  et  la  theorie  monometal- 
lique-or;  Newton  a  donne  la  theorie  de  la  raison 
et  de  V experience ,  la  theorie  bimetallique.  Rule 
Britannia. 


VI 


LA  LOI  ANGLAISE  DE  1816 


En  Fannee  1816,  le  gouvernement  anglais 
faisait  fabriquer  a  Londres,  du  consentement  de 
Louis  XVIII,  des  pieces  de  20  francs  exactement 
pareilles  a  celles  que  Louis  XVIII  faisait  frapper 
lui-meme  en  France.  Ce  numeraire  anglo-fran- 
cais  etait  employe  a  la  solde  de  l'armee  anglaise 
venue  en  France  a  la  suite  de  Waterloo. 

En  cette  meme  annee  1816,  le  parlement 
anglais  vota  le  monometallisme-or,  sur  un  rap- 
port, dit  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  adresse  au  roipar 
le  premier  ministre  lord  Liverpool.  II  y  a  ici  quel- 
que  confusion.  Deux  lords  Liverpool  ont  ete 
ministres,  Charles,  le  pere,  et  Robert,  le  fils.  Le 
rapport  dont  parle  M.  Chevalier  est  l'ceuvre  du 


pere,  et  fut  publie  en  volume  des  1805.  II  faut 
avoir  a  Londres  un  ami  bien  devoue  pour  se  pro- 
curer ce  livre,  tant  il  est  rare.  Tres-volumineux, 
il  contient  beaucoup  de  renseignements,  mais 
sans  ordre,  un  peu  a  la  maniere  d'Adam  Smith  (1 ). 
Quand,  sous  la  regence,  en  1816,  lord  Liverpool, 
lefils,  vint  soutenir  le  bill  monometallique,  son 
pere,  auteur  du  rapport  de  1805,  etait  mort  depuis 
huit  ans. 

Singulier  contraste  :  cet  acte  qui  allait  insti- 
tuer  le  monometallisme-or  etait  intitule  Silver 
coinage  bill,  loi  relative  a  la  monnaie  d'argent ! 
Comment  cela  ? 

On  etait  alors  sous  le  regime  du  papier  a  cours 
force,  et  la  Banque  d'Angleterre  n'avait  aucune 
envie  d'en  sortir.  On  inserait  bien«dansle  billune 


(1)  Dans  son  grand  ouvrage  La  Richesse  des  Nations  (177C),  Adam 
Smith  s'est  beaucoup  occup^  de  la  monnaie  d'or  et  de  la  monnaie 
d'argent;  mais,  quo  nous  ayons  vu,  il  n'a  rien  dil  en  faveur  du  mono- 
m6tallisme. 
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clause  stipulant  que,  plus  tard,  Tor  serait  legal 
tender,  a  Pexclusion  de  l'argent,  mais  en  attendant 
on  demandait  a  frapper  de  Fargent  contenant  non 
pas  15  fois  1  /2,  le  fin  de  la  monnaie  d'or  comme 
en  France,  mais  seulement  14;  benefice  pour  le 
gouvernement,  6  °/0.  Ondisait  bien  que  personne 
ne  serait  tenu  d'en  recevoir  a  la  fois  pour  plusde 
2  livres  sterlings,  mais  on  ne  fixait  aucune  limite 
a  remission. 

Le  bill  passa  a  la  troisieme  lecture  des  lords, 
le  21  juin  1816,  mais  non  sans  opposition.  Quand 
un  bill  est  definitivement  vote,  tout  lord  a  le  droit 
de  deposer  dans  les  quarante-huit  heures  une 
protestation.  On  use  rarement  de  ce  privilege; 
mais  le  comte  Lauderdale  en  usa,  il  protesta  contre 
le  bill  monetaire  : 

«  1 0  Parce  que  le  bill  repose  sur  des  principes 
errones.  Faire  de  Tor  la  seule  monnaie  legale, 
c'est  aller  contre  1'opinion  de  William  Petty 
(1 682),  de  Locke  (1 695),  de  Joseph  Harris  (1 758), 
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et  contre  l'opinion  de  presque  toutes  les  autorites 
respectables. 


a  2°  Parce  qu'on  n'a  fourni  aucune  raison 
plausible  pour  cette  preference  donnee  a  Tor.  On 
a  bien  dit  que  For  ayant  au  poids  plus  de  valeur 
que  l'argent,  doit  etre  la  monnaie  des  pays  riches, 
et  l'argent  la  monnaie  des  pays  pauvres.  Mais  cet 
argument  est  aussi  absurde  (1)  que  si  l'on  disait 
qu'a  proportion  que  nos  manufactures  d'etoffes 


(1)  II  est  absurde,  mais  il  est  admis  par  nombre  d'economistes,  de 
financiers  et  d'hommes  d'fitat.  A  ce  compte,  comme  on  peut  mettre 
aux  votes  le  choix  du  m^tal  monnaie,  on  mettrait  aux  votes  si  on  sera 
riche  ou  pauvre!  L'Angleterre  a  monnaie  d'or,  l'lnde  a  monnaie  d'ar- 
gent.  Veut-on  faire  6migrer  Tor  anglais,  et  immigrer  l'argent  indien  ? 
II  suffit  d'instituer  en  Angleterrc  le  bimeHallisme  a  15,  celui  que  les 
fitats-Unis  se  donnaient  en  1792,  et  d'instituer  dans  l'lnde  le  bim^tal- 
lisme  a  16,  celui  que  les  fitats-Unis  se  donnaient  en  1834-  Imm^diate- 
ment  il  s'£tablira  un  courant  en  sens  inverse.  Payant  l<§galement  comme 
16  d'argent  dans  l'lnde,  et  seulement  comme  15  en  Angleterre,  l'or 
partira  pour  l'lnde.  15  d'argent  payant  comme  1  d'or  en  Angleterre, 
tandis  qu'il  en  faudrait  16  dans  l'lnde,  l'argent  partira  de  Bombay 
pour  Londres.  Pour  les  petits  payements,  on  institucrait  dans  l'lnde 
une  monnaie  divisionnairc  d'argent  h  \k  comme  l'anglaise,  et  tout 
serait  dit.  L'Angleterre  en  scrait-clle  moins  riche,  l'lnde  en  devien- 
drait-clle  plus  riche?  Nullcment. 

La  France,  a  la  favour  de  son  15  1/2,  a  change  plus  d'une  fois, 
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augmentent,  il  faudrait  augmenter  la  longueur  de 
notre  yard.  Onabien  dit  que  Tor  est  moins  sujet 


et  avec  profit,  de  metal  circulant ;  tantot  elle  a  export^  Tor  et  importe 
I'argent,  tantot  elle  aopere'  en  sens  inverse.  A-t-elle  et6  la  France  riche 
aux  jours  de  Tor  et  la  France  pauvre  aux  jours  de  I'argent?  Nullement. 
La  monnaie  metallique  est  une  contre-marque  d£claree  payante  par 
la  loi  et  garantie  par  une  production  plus  ou  moins  limitee  et  regu- 
liere,  voila  le  vrai ;  qu'elle  soit  d'or  ou  d'argent ,  la  proportion  de 
poids  est  gardee,  et  on  n'est  pas  plus  riche  en  faisant  circuler  un  metal 
plutot  que  l'autre  ou  en  donnant  des  cheques  d'or  plutot  que  d'argent. 
On  ne  le  nie  pas  dans  le  cas  des  particuliers,  comment  le  nier  dans  le 
cas  des  nations? 

L'Angleterre  est  une  noble  et  grande  nation.  Serait-elle  moins 
noble  et  moins  grande  si  les  lords  Liverpool  avaient  et6  bimetallistes? 
C'est  la  paix,  c'est  l'intelligence  des  Anglais,  c'est  l'activite  des  Anglais 
qui  ont  fait  la  fortune  de  l'Angleterre  depuis  soixante  ans  ;  ce  n'est  pas 
le  monometallisme-or  de  1816.  Post  hoc  n'autorise  pas  a  dire  propter 
hoc.  Que  si  a  cot£  de  l'or  l'Angleterre  avait  eu  une  monnaie  legale 
d'argent,  plus  d'une  famine  monetaire  aurait  &t6  evitee,  et,  qui  plus 
est,  l'erreur  monometallique  n'aurait  ni  trouble  les  esprits  en  France 
et  en  Allemagne,  ni  cre6  la  situation  actuelle.  Douloureuse,  perni- 
cieuse,  affreuse  situation.  Les  bimetallistes  ne  sont  pas  ecoutes  et  les 
monometallistes  ne  peuvent  aboutir. 

(1)  Ce  n'est  pas  M.  Michel  Chevalier  qui  soutiendrait  cettc  erreur, 
lui  qui  a  6crit  un  volume  sur  les  dangers  auxqucls  le  monde  etait  expose 
par  l'inondation  de  l'or  californien  et  australien.  Heureusement  qu'a 
cette  6poque  la  croisade  contre  I'argent,  entreprise  plus  tard  par  M.  d<; 
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tout  autant  que  l'argent  vis-a-vis  de  Tor ;  on  le 
voit  en  France.  On  a  bien  dit  que  la  circulation 
de  Tor  a  prevalu  en  Angleterre  depuis  un  siecle, 
et  que  c'est  la  une  preuve  que  ce  peuple  a  une 
inclination  naturelle  pour  For ;  mais  cet  argument 
est  ridicule  (1)  :  les  hommes  n'ont  de  preference 


Parieu,  n'avait  pas  encore  eu  lieu.  C'est  la  monnaie  d'argent,  c'est  lc 
bimetallisms  francais  qui  a  sauvegarde  la  valeur  de  l'or  anglais  en  1852 
et  amines  suivantes.  Si  le  monde  n'avait  eu  h  cette  6poque  que  mon- 
naie d'or,  la  convulsion  monetaire  aurait  £te  epouvantable.  Ce  n'est  pas 
M.  Michel  Chevalier  qui  contestera  la  justesse  de  cette  remarque. 

(1)  Oui,  ridicule ;  l'expression  n'a  rien  d'excessif.  Les  populations 
n'ont  aucune  predilection  pour  un  m6tal  plutot  que  pour  l'autre.  Elles 
prennent  toutes  les  monnaies  avec  lesquelles  les  gouvemements  font 
lours  payements,  pourvu  qu'elles  puissent  s'en  deTaire  en  payant  les 
impots.  A  cette  condition,  le  papier-monnaie  lui-meme  est  partout  recu, 
phenomene  qui  a  toujours  excit6  l'etonnement  des  economistes  et  qui 
est  cependant  tres-naturel !  Les  Chinois  bien  avant  Marco  Polo,  les 
montagnards  des  Abruzzes,  les  Russes,  toute  l'Amerique,  meme  l'Ame- 
riquc  du  Sud,  1<"  Japon  de  nos  jours,  n'ont  jamais  refuse  le  papier- 
monnaie.  La  monnaie  n'est  pas  un  titre  de  placement  dont  on  examine 
la  bont^ ;  c'est  une  valour  legale  dont  on  va  so  defairc  au  plus  tot,  h 
moins  de  vouloir  perdre  volontairement  des  interets.  Quand  une  loi 
monetaire  quelconquc  est  rendue,  les  banquiers,  c'est  leur  metier, 
combinent  les  arbitrages  que  la  situation  suggere,  exportent  certaincs 
monnaies,  en  importent  d'autres,  et  les  populations  suivent ;  tous 
defendant  leurs  intt'rcts  au  mieux.  Chacun  voudrait  6trc  riche,  cela 
s'entend,  mais  personne  no  fait  consister  la  richesse  dans  la  couleur 
di"  La  monnaie  qu'on  emploie.  Le  comte  Lauderdale  n'avail  pas  tort. 
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ni  pour  Tor  ni  pour  l'argent,  ce  qu'ils  preferent 
c'est  leur  interet.  Newton  l'avait  bien  dit :  il  ne 
restera  dans  le  pays  que  le  metal  surevalue  par  la 
loi  ou  par  les  receveurs  de  taxes.  C'est  unique- 
ment  pour  cela  qu'on  est  reste  sans  numeraire 
d'argent. 

«  3°  Parce  qu'il  y  a  de  grands  avantages  a 
avoir  monnaie  d'argent;  a)  1'argentetant  plus  dur 
est  moins  sujet  que  Tor  aux  pertes  qui  resultent 
du  frottement ;  b)  la  tentative  de  rogner  la  monnaie 
est  moins  grande  avec  Targent  qu'avec  Tor,  car 
pour  obtenir  un  egal  resultat,  il  suffit  de  rogner 
un  nombre  bien  moindre  de  pieces  d'or  que  de 
pieces  d'argent;  c)  en  etablissant  une  circulation 
d'argent,  on  aurait  une  circulation  dont  la  valeur 
est  droite  dans  toutes  les  pieces  grosses  ou  petites, 
tandis  qu'en  prenant  Tor  pour  unique  monnaie 
legale,  on  est  amene  a  frapper  comme  monnaie 
divisionnaire  des  pieces  d'argent  dont  la  valeur 
reelle  est  inferieure  a  la  valeur  legale  qu'on  leur 
donne;  d)  l'argent  est  monnaie  chez  toutes  les 
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nations;  si  nous  n'avons  que  monnaie  d'or,  nous 
aurons  de  grandes  difficultes  et  de  grandes  pedes 
dans  le  change  avec  l'etranger. 

«  4°  Paree  que  remission  de  tout  cet  argent 
a  valeur  legale  exageree  aura  pour  effet  de  faire 
sortir  autant  d'or  d'Angleterre  an  moment  oil  Ton 
reprendra  les  payements  en  especes.  On  ferait 
beaucoup  mieux  de  s'occuper  avant  toute  chose 
de  restreindre  la  circulation  du  papier-monnaie 
a  cours  force.  » 

Le  texte  de  la  protestation  que  nous  venons 
de  resumer  se  trouve  tout  au  long  dans  les  Par- 
liamentary Debates,  annee  1816,  p.  1235. 

L'auteur  de  cette  protestation,  lelord  Lauder- 
dale, etait  un  monometalliste-argent ,  comme 
Locke  et  comme  M.  Michel  Chevalier  en  1850. 
Nous  tenons,  quant  a  nous,  pour  bons  tous  les 
eloges  que  font  de  Tor  et  de  Targent  les  deux 
ecoles  monometallistes  adverses;  le  bimetallisme 
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a  precisement  pour  effet  de  metlre  tous  les  pays 
a  meme  de  profiter  simultanement  des  merites 
monetaires  de  Targent  cher  a  Locke  et  a  Lauder- 
dale, etde  For  cher  aux  lords  Liverpool.  Les  deux 
metaux  doivent  s'entr'aider  pour  constituer  la 
monnaie  bimetallique  chere  a  Newton. 

La  monnaie  d'argent  a  bas  titre  autorisee  par 
la  loi  de  1816  fut  emise.  Quant  aux  pavements 
en  especes,  ils  ne  furent  repris  qu'en  1821.  Mais 
il  fallut  pour  cela  la  volte-face  de  Robert  Peel 
qui,  en  1819,  se  rallia  aux  saines  doctrines  du 
Bullion  Report  de  1810,  doctrines  que  Vansittart, 
le  chancelier  de  Techiquier  de  1816,  avait 
toujours  repoussees. 

Mais  l'Angleterre  peut-elle  se  passer  de  mon- 
naie d'argent,  peut-elle  s'en  passer  surtout  quand 
l'argent  n'est  plus  monnaye  en  Europe  ?  Ce  n'etait 
pas  Tavis  et  ce  ne  serait  pas  l'avis  de  Robert  Peel. 
Nous  verrons  cela  un  autre  jour. 


VII 


ROBERT  PEEL 


Les  ministres  Robert  Liverpool  et  Vansittart 
avaient  done  pu,  en  1816,  faire  mettre  le  metal 
argent  hors  la  loi;  mais,  plus  fort  que  la  loi, 
l'argent  ne  quitta  jamais  le  sol  britannique. 

Nous  ne  parlons  pas  de  la  monnaie  de  detail 
(token),  fabriquee  a  bas  titre  au  benefice  du  gou- 
vernement,  monnaie  qu'on  peut  refuser  au  dela 
de  40  schellings;  nous  parlons  du  vrai  argent  a 
la  frangaise,  de  l'argent  qui  paye  comme  or.  On 
ne  frappait  pas,  il  est  vrai,  la  piece  de  4  schel- 
lings d'argent,  mais  l'argent  a  15  1/2  circulait 
tout  de  meme.  On  ne  le  voyait  pas,  il  portait  un 
masque;  mais  il  circulait. 

n 
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Oil  etait-il?  Dans  le  meilleur  endroit,  sous  les 
voutes  de  la  banque  d'Angleterre.  Comment  fai— 
sait-il  partie  de  la  circulation?  Travesti  en  billets 
de  banque.  Oui,  malgre  les  Liverpool  et  les  Van- 
sittart,  l'argent  a  resiste,  et  c'est  seulement  la  loi 
allemande  de  1 871  qui  l'abanni  du  Royaume-Uni. 
En  doutez-vous?  Lisez  le  grand  debat  parlemen- 
taire  de  1844,  relatif  a  la  charte  de  la  banque 
d'Angleterre. 

La  banque  d'Angleterre  avait  prete  tout  son 
capital  social  a  l'Etat :  14  millions  de  livres  ster- 
lings. En  recompense  de  ce  service  et  contre  une 
annuite  de  180,000  livres  sterlings  que  la  banque 
payera  au  tresor,  elle  sera  autorisee  a  tirer  un 
second  interet  des  14  millions  pretes  a  TEtat,  et 
ce  au  moyen  d'une  emission  de  14  millions  de 
billets  de  banque  qu'elle  employera  en  escomptes 
ou  en  prets  sur  titres.  Sauf  pour  14  millions, 
tous  les  billets  que  la  banque  emettra  devront 
etre  garantis  par  du  bullion  (lingots)  toujours 
present  dans  les  caves  de  la  banque.  Tous  les 
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billets  indistinctement  seront  remboursables  a 
presentation.  Telle  est  en  substance  la  charte 
proposee  au  parlement  par  Robert  Peel  en  1844. 


Mais  quelle  est,  demandait  Robert  Peel  dans  son 
discours  du  20  mai,  quelle  est  la  definition  de  bullion 
en  tant  que  fondement  de  remission  ?  La  banque  devra- 
t-elle  emettre  des  banknotes  seulement  sur  numeraire 
et  lingots  d'or,  ou  pourra-t-elle  en  emettre  contre 
argent  aussi  bien  que  contre  de  Tor  ?  Jusqu'ici  l'argent 
a  toujours  ete  compris  dans  le  compte  rendu  du  bullion 
de  la  banque.  Le  bullion  comprend  non-seulement  Tor 
numeraire  et  Tor  en  barre,  mais  aussi  l'argent.  Devons- 
nous  restreindre  les  emissions  qui  auront  lieu  sur  bul- 
lion seulement  a  Tor  ou  devons-nous  les  permettre  sur 
argent?  et,  dans  le  cas  affirmatif,  dans  quelle  propor- 
tion? 

L'observation  rigide  des  principes  paraitrait  exiger 
que  For  exclusivement  serve  de  contre-partie  a  remis- 
sion, mais  je  pense  qu'on  pourrait  permettre  une  emis- 
sion partielle  sur  argent  avec  un  grand  avantage  pour 
le  commerce.  La  facilite  d'exporter  de  l'argent  de  pre- 
ference a  l'or,  quand  une  pareille  exportation  est  utile, 
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est  le  veritable  remede  contre  Yinconvenient  d'avoir 
une  monnaie  legale  differente  de  celle  des  autres  pays ; 
et,  si  la  banque  n'est  pas  autorisee  a  £mettre  des  billets 
sur  argent,  l'inconvenient  peut  avoir  des  suites  graves. 
L'argent  arrive  generalement  d'Am&ique;  il  en  est 
arrive  dernierement  de  Chine.  Si  la  banque  est  empe- 
chee  de  reeevoir  cet  argent,  les  banquiers  l'acheteront 
et  l'enverront  immediatement  sur  le  continent.  Aucun 
capitaliste  rtaurait  avantage  a  garder  da  metal  argent 
sans  compensation  pour  la  perte  des  interels. 

Quand  le  change  anglais  est  bas,  l'exportation  de 
l'argent  agit  favorablement  pour  la  liquidation  de  ce 
que  nous  devons  au  dehors;  quand  le  change  est  haut, 
l'argent  serait  vendu  par  les  particulicrs  plus  bas  que 
si  la  banque  pouvait  l'acheter,  et  il  ne  serait  exporte 
que  pour  faire  entrer  de  Tor,  double  operation  :  Tune 
d'exportation,  l'autrc  d'importation,  qui  causerait  des 
pcrtcs  reclles  dans  les  transactions.  La  pratique  de  la 
banque  d'Angleterrc  a  toujours  etc  d'acheter  l'argent 
a  4  shillings  11  pence  et  7/8  (c'cst  15  1/2  poids  d'ar- 
gcnt  pour  1  d'or).  Quand  le  change  tombc  et  qu'on  a 
a  payer  au  dehors,  la  banque  cede  l'argent  et  cet  argent 
fonctionne  comme  si  c'etait  de  Tor. 

Un  stock  ct argent  a  la  banque  est  avantageux pour 


notre  commerce,  specialement  avcc  I'Inde  et  la  Chine. 
Les  negotiants  demandent  souvent  ce  metal  comme 
remise,  et  ce  serait  pour  eux  une  plus  grande  depense 
s'il  n'en  trouvaient  pas  a  la  banque.  Pour  ces  raisons, 
j 'incline  a  proposer  que  la  banque  puisse  emettre  des 
banknotes  sur  argent,  dans  la  proportion  d'un  cinquieme, 
c'est-a-dire  que  quand  la  banque  emettra  4  millions  sur 
or,  elle  pourra  emettre  1  million  sur  argent.  De  cette 
facon,  nous  aurons  toujours  de  1'argent  en  quantite  suf- 
fisante  pour  rectifier  le  change  sur  l'etranger  et  fournir 
aux  besoins  du  commerce. 

Ainsi  park  Robert  Peel.  Apres  lui,  sir  Charles 
Wood  (lord  Halifax)  prit  la  defense  de  1'argent 
en  ces  termes : 

La  banque  a  toujours  eu  l'habitude  de  detenir  une  cer- 
taine quantite  d'argent,  parfois  au  dela de  2,000,000  de 
livres;  pour  les  besoins  de  Importation  et  pour  rectifier 
le  change,  cet  argent  est  souvent  preferable  a  for.  En 
permettant  d'emettre  des  billets  sur  argent,  on  procu- 
rera  de  grandes  facilites.  Ce  qui  a  ete  trouve  jusqu'ici 
avantageux  a  plusieurs  reprises  sera  continue. 

La  charte  de  la  banque  fat  promulguee  en 
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juillet  1844  avec  la  clause  bimetallique  proposee 
par  Robert  Peel  et  appuyee  par  lord  Halifax. 
Pourquoi  cette  derogation  a  la  loi  de  1816?  A 
cause  des  200  millions  d'Hindous.  Les  30  millions 
d'Anglais  ont  encore  plus  interet  a  commercer 
avec  les  200  millions  d'Indiens,  que  les  200  mil- 
lions d'Indiens  avec  les  30  millions  d'Anglais. 
Pour  commercer,  il  faut  l'emploi  d'une  langue 
monetaire  comprise  par  les  deux  parties.  La 
langue  de  Tor,  comprise  en  Angleierre,  n'est  pas 
comprise  dans  l'lnde,  et  ce  sont  les  Anglais 
eux-memes  qui  Font  ainsi  voulu,  en  declarant 
que  l'argent  serait  unique  monnaie  legale  dans 
l'Inde. 

Si  les  Anglais  s'etaient  obstines  a  ne  vouloir 
se  servir  que  de  la  langue-or  de  1816,  en 
excluant  rigoureusement  l'argent,  aucun  com- 
merce, si  ce  n'est  le  troc  stupide,  n'aurait  etc 
possible  entre  l'Inde  et  l'Angleterre.  II  a  done 
fallu  tourner  la  loi  monometallique  de  1816.  Sans 
differer  d'un  jour,  les  banquiers  places  a  la 
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direction  de  la  banque  d'Angteterre  executerent 
Futile  et  necessaire  manoeuvre.  Les  banquiers 
disaient :  «  Pour  acheter  et  vendre  dans  1'Inde,  la 
monnaie  d'argent  est  indispensable ;  la  monnaie 
d'argent  vaut  la  monnaie  d'or,  puisque  la  France 
bimetallique  est  toujours  prete  a  echanger  les 
deux  metaux  sur  le  pied  de  15  1/2.  Ainsi  garanti 
par  la  loi  francaise,  l'argent  peut  servir  de  base 
a  remission  de  nos  billets  exactement  comme 
Tor.  Nous  n'aurons  pas  tout  l'argent  qu'il  fau- 
drait;  car,  tenus  que  nous  sommes  de  rem- 
bourser  nos  billets  avec  de  Tor,  nous  ne  pouvons 
mettre  trop  d'argent  a  la  place  de  Tor,  mais  nous 
en  mettrons  une  quantite  approximativement 
suffisante  pour  assurer  la  regularite  et  la  solidite 
de  nos  transactions  avec  l'extreme  Orient. 

Robert  Peel  en  1844  fit  sanctionner  legis- 
lativement  pour  Tavenir  ce  que  la  banque 
avait  deja  fait  dans  le  passe.  La  science  bime- 
tallique l'emportait  sur  la  doctrine  monome- 
tallique. 
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De  1844  a  1871 ,  aucune  innovation;  mais  en 
1872  tout  change.  L'Allemagne  a  lance  l'ana- 
theme  contre  l'argent;  l'argent  neuf  n'aura  plus 
droit  au  monnayage,  l'argent  deja  monnaye  sera 
jete  le^plus  tot  aux  Gemonies.  En  quelques  mois, 
le  morbus  monometallique  envahit  l'Europe  tout 
entiere,  le  metal  argent  perd  sa  valeur  15  1/2 
vis-a-vis  de  Tor,  valeur  qui  se  degageait  de 
l'ensemble  des  lois  monetaires  europeennes  main- 
tenant  abandonnees. 

Que  fait  la  banque  d'Angleterre  ?  Elle  se  hate, 
elle  vend  son  argent.  Comment  le  conserverait- 
elle?  L'argent  n'a  plus  une  valeur  monetaire 
legalement  garantie.  Impossible  d'emettre  des 
billets  remboursables  a  vue  sur  une  simple  mar- 
chandise  exposee  a  changer  de  valeur  tout  autant 
que  le  plomb  ou  le  suif.  Voila  done  l'Angle- 
terre  reduite  au  strict  et  insuffisant  regime  de  1816; 
plus  de  langue  monetaire  commune  avec  l'lnde. 

(J ue  dirail  aujourd'hui  Robert  Peel,  lui  qui, 
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comme  Newton,  ne  perdait  jamais  de  viie  les  exi- 
gences du  commerce  de  1'Inde  et  de  la  Chine? 
Que  dirait  Robert  Peel? 

L'argent  nous  est  necessaire,  dirait-il ;  1'Inde 
murmure,  le  budget  indien  perd  des  millions; 
nous  n'avons  plus  a  cote  de  nous  une  France 
reellement  bimetallique,  toujours  prete  a  donner 
et  a  recevoir  de  l'argent  a  15  1/2.  Que  ris- 
quons-nous  si  nous  frappons  des  pieces  de 
4  shillings  d'argent?  La  France,  l'AUemagne  et 
l'Amerique  trouveront  elles-memes  un  avantage 
enorme  a  reprendre  le  monnayage  legal  de  Tar- 
gent  a  15  1/2.  L'argent  retrouvera  alors  instan- 
tanement  son  ancienne  valeur  dans  l'univers 
entier;  or  ou  argent,  la  monnaie  aura  partout 
valeur  identique,  et  nous  aurons  fait  pour  1'Inde 
ce  que  ses  interets  et  les  notres  reclament  impe- 
rieusement.  Oui,  Tlnde  a  raison  quand  elle  nous 
dit  :  Vous,  Angleterre,  vous  nous  avez  donne 
pour  seule  monnaie  legale  le  metal  argent;  vous 
vous  devez,  vous  nous  devez  de  proteger  la  valeur 
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de  cette  monnaie  evaluante  et  payante  que  vous 
avez  institute,  vous  n'etes  excusable  de  ne  rien 
faire  que  s'il  est  impossible  de  faire  quelque 
chose  (1).  Eh  bien!  continuerait  Robert  Peel, 
nous  pouvons  tout  faire,  sans  bourse  delier,  sans 
rien  sacrifier,  et  nous  resterions  immobiles?  Nous 
nous  contenterions  de  vanter  le  monometallisme- 
or,  que  nous  avons  foule  aux  pieds  des  1816,  et 
que  nous  avons  legislativement  condamne  en 
1844?  On  a  beau  dire  que  les  Anglais  repugnent 
a  la  monnaie  d'argent;  je  me  souviens,  moi,  des 
pressantes  petitions  que  les  negotiants  de  Londres 
ont  adressees  au  parlement  en  1847  pour  se 
plaindre  de  ce  que  la  banque  d'Angleterre  ne 
fut  pas  autorisee  a  emettre  toute  quantite  des 
billets  sur  argent,  comme  sur  or.  Le  moment  est 
venu  de  reconnaitre  que  ces  marchands  etaient 
dans  le  vrai,  tout  autant  que  nous  Tavons  ete  en 
1844,  quand  nous  avons  su  echapper  aux 
eireintes  de  la  loi  de  1816. 


(i)  Voir  The  Friend  of  India  de  Calcutta,  15  uvril. 
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Que  repondre?  Comment  resister  a  Robert 
Peel,  evoquant  Pautorite  du  grand  Newton,  evo- 
quant  le  precedent  de  1 844,  evoquant  les  petitions 
des  marchands  anglais,  et  montrant  au  loin  ce 
monde  indien,  ces  deux  cents  millions  de  sujets 
anglais  qui  attendent  justice  et  protection?  Si 
l'Etat  ne  prend  pas  en  mains  la  cause  de  la 
monnaie,  quelle  cause  prendrait-il? 

M.  Michel  Chevalier  lui-meme  n'est  pas 
reste  insensible  en  lisant  la  demonstration  bime- 
tallique  faite  par  Robert  Peel  en  1844.  Cette 
demonstration,  il  Ta  reproduite  dans  son  Cours 
au  College  de  France,  et  il  Pa  commentee  en  ces 
termes : 

Cet  expose  de  sir  Robert  Peel  peut  se  resumer  en 
ces  termes,  que  toute  nation  qui  a  un  grand  commerce 
exterieur  doit  toujours  avoir  sous  la  main  une  reserve 
oil  les  deux  metaux  figurent;  quand  on  se  reduit  a  un 
seul,  on  se  cree  un  desavantage.  Puisque  les  hotels  des 
mommies  sont  des  centres  d'attraction  naturels  pour 
les  metaux  precieux,  ne  s'ensuit-il  pas  qu'il  est  avan- 
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tageux  de  rendre  ces  etablissements  accessibles  a  l'un 
comme  a  l'autre? 

Dans  les  pays  ou  il  y  a  de  grandes  institutions, 
comme  la  banque  d'Angleterre  ou  la  banquc  de  France, 
l'existence  d'une  monnaie  double  aurait  l'utilite  d'aug- 
menter  les  garanties  contre  la  suspension  des  payements 
en  especes.  Lorsqu'on  peut  s'acquitter  avec  deux  ma- 
tures, on  est  plus  assure  d'en  trouver  ce  qu'on  veut 
que  si  Ton  ne  pouvait  payer  qu'avec  une.  Cet  argument, 
qui  a  du  poids,  en  acquiert  plus  encore,  si  Ton  reflechit 
qu'il  est  fonde  non-seulement  a  l'egard  des  banques, 
mais  aussi  bien  pour  les  particuliers. 

Un  des  hommes  (FEtat  les  plus  illustrcs  des  Etats- 
Unis,  financier  de  premier  ordre,  M.  Gallatin,  qui  etait 
partisan  du  double  monnayagc,  1'appuyait,  entre  autres 
motifs,  de  considerations  tirees  de  la  solidite  a  donner 
aux  banques  americaines. 

Ainsi,  sur  la  question  de  savoir  s'il  existe  de  bonnes 
raisons  pour  maintenir  les  deux  metaux  precieux  daus 
le  systeme  monetaire  de  tout  grand  Elat,  la  r^ponse 
semble  devoir  Aire  affirmative. 
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Vous  entendez...  la  reponse  semble  devoir 
etre  affirmative.  M.  Michel  Chevalier  va  se 
rallier.  Non,  ce  serait  une  conversion.  Plutot  le 
martyre ! 

Homme  d'Etat,  rompu  aux  affaires,  Robert 
Peel  n'etait  pas  economiste  ex  professo.  11  a  tou- 
jours  ete  libre  de  renoncer  aux  doctrines  pour 
reconnaitre  la  science,  et  plus  d'une  fois  il  lui  est 
arrive  de  modifier  ses  opinions,  chose  tres- 
permise,  souvent  tres-louable,  en  matiere  de 
finance  et  d'administration.  En  voici  un  exemple 
memorable.  II  est  de  1819.  On  discutait  aux 
Communes  precisement  une  grande  question 
monetaire  :  la  reprise  des  payements  en  especes. 
Ecoutez  Robert  Peel : 

Je  suis  libre  de  le  dire  :  par  suite  des  depositions 
que  nous  avons  entendues  et  de  la  discussion  qui  s'en 
est  suivie,  mes  opinions  ont  subi  un  grand  changement. 
Je  suis  pret  a  l'avouer  sans  bontc  et  sans  remords,  jc 
suis  entre  dans  la  commission  avec  des  opinions  tres- 
differentes  de  celles  que  j'ai  actuellement.  En  y  entrant, 
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j'avais  resolu  d'oublier  mes  votes  anterieurs  et  de  porter 
toute  mon  attention  sur  la  question  d'une  facon  inde- 
pendante  de  mon  passe,  pret  a  adopter  toute  conclusion 
que  des  renseignements  authentiques  et  la  mure 
reflexion  pourraient  faire  naitre  dans  mon  esprit.  C'est 
par  la  que  j'en  suis  arrive  a  adopter  les  resolutions  de 
M.  Horner,  que  j'avais  rejetees ;  je  reconnais  qu'elles 
contiennent  les  vrais  principes  monetaires;  et  c'est 
sans  honte  que  je  porte  ainsi  temoignage  a  la  supe- 
riorite  de  sa  sagacite. 

Et  comme  le  propre  pere  de  Peel,  membre 
lui  aussi  de  la  chambre,  parlait  en  faveur 
d'une  petition  qu'il  avait  deposee  contre  les 
projets  de  son  fils,  Peel  prononca  ces  nobles 
paroles : 

Parmi  les  difficulty's  de  cettc  discussion,  il  y  en  a 
une  qu'il  m'est  tres-peniblc  d'indiquer :  c'est  la  neces- 
site  ou  je  me  trouvc  de  m'opposer  a  une  autorile  a 
laqucllc,  des  mon  enfance,  je  me  suis  toujours  incline, 
et  a  laquelle,  je  l'espere,  je  m'inclinerai  toujours  avec 
deference.  Ici  mon  excuse  est  qu'un  devoir  m'est  impose, 


et  quels  que  soient  mes  sentiments  de  famille,  a  ce 
grand  devoir  je  ne  puis  me  soustraire. 

On  a  eleve  des  statues  a  Robert  Peel,  c'etait 
du.  Mais  il  ne  suffit  pas  de  glorifier  les  grands 
eitoyens  et  leur  ceuvre,  il  faut  marcher  sur  leurs 
traces. 


VIII 


LE  MAXIMUM 


On  appelle  liberistes  certains  economistes 
epris  de  la  liberte  a  la  maniere  de  Rousseau. 
Partout  ils  ne  voient  que  chaines  a  briser,  lois  a 
demolir.  Le  sauvage  n'est  gene  par  aucun  vehe- 
ment, c'est  rhomme  libre.  Que  les  echanges  se 
fassent  au  gre  des  parties;  pourquoi  une  monnaie 
legale?  Pourquoi  des  francs  et  des  dollars,  des 
marcs  et  des  florins,  des  sterlings  et  des  roubles? 

Supposons  le  tri  omphe  du  liberisme  et  la 
monnaie  legale  abolie.  L'Etat  doit  encore  payer 
les  troupes;  les  instituleurs  et  tous  les  ministeres; 
il  faut  des  impots.  Comment  payer  les  impots? 
En  metal  nature!.  En  quel  metal,  or  ou  argent? 

13 
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A  votre  ehoix,  repond  l'Etat,  et  d'apres  une 
certaine  proportion  :  un  grain  d'or,  par  exemple, 
ou  bien  15  grains  1/2  d'argent.  Et  l'Etat  pre- 
vient  la  population  que  lui-meme  payera  grains 
d'or  ou  grains  d'argent  sur  le  meme  pied. 

Aucune  opposition.  Les  choses  se  passent  si 
bien,  que  les  particuliers  se  payent  entre  eux  en 
or  et  en  argent  a  volonte.  Pourquoi  refuser  la 
monnaie  que  la  nature  fournit  et  qui  sert  a  payer 
les  impots? 

C'est  la  la  premiere  etape  monetaire,  Tetape 
de  la  monnaie  gouvernementale;  c'est  le  systeme 
chinois.  Le  metal  n'est  pas  monnaie  legale  en 
Chine,  mais  seulement  monnaie  gouvernementale, 
et  ce  metal,  a  la  grande  joie  des  liberistes,  n'est 
pas  meme  frappe.  On  voyage  en  Chine  et  en 
Mongolie  (nous  y  avons  voyage)  avec  lingots, 
marteau  et  balance.  Rien  de  plus  simple,  mais 
rieu  de  plus  penible.  Apres  avoir  concasse  le 
lingot,  la  pesee,  et  apres  la  pesee  la  pieire  de 
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touche  pour  verifier  le  titre.  L'amour  de  la  sim- 
plicity est  pousse  si  loin  chez  les  liberistes 
mandchoux,  qui  ont  conquis  la  Chine,  qu'ils 
n'acceptent  pas  Tor  en  payementdes  impots;  ils 
sont  monometallistes,  ils  ne  veulent  que  l'argent. 
Aussi  l'or,  n'ayant  pas  d'emploi  monetaire,  valait- 
il  tres-peu  en  Chine  avant  qu'elle  ne  fut  en 
relation  avec  les  pays  oil  Tor  est  monnaie. 

Nous  arrivons  a  la  seconde  etape,  l'etape  de 
la  monnaie  legale.  La  population,  le  gouverne- 
ment,  tout  le  monde  se  dit :  Quelle  necessite  de 
peser  a  chaque  payement  Tor  et  l'argent?  Puis- 
que  ces  matieres  s'y  pretent  si  bien,  fabriquons- 
en  des  deniers  de  poids  et  de  titre  officiellement 
attestes;  au  lieu  de  peser,  on  comptera,  et  on 
n'aura  pas  besoin  de  verifier  le  titre ;  1'Etat  sera 
charge  de  convertir  en  numeraire  Tor  et  l'argent 
que  les  particuliers  lui  apporteront  a  frapper. 
Adopte  par  acclamation  et  pratique  depuis  bien 
des  siecles.  Le  liberiste  n'est  pas  content.  On  ne 
le  contentera  jamais.  Patience! 
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Enfin  nous  voici  a  la  troisieme  etape.  En  etu- 
diant  l'histoire  metallurgique,  on  voit  que  la 
production  de  Tor  est  tres-inegale  d'une  epoque 
a  l'autre,  et  celle  de  l'argent  aussi;  on  voit  que  les 
extracteurs  de  metal  s'enrichissent  quelquefois  et 
quelquefois  se  ruinent;  on  voit  que,  malgre 
l'irregularite  de  la  production  et  du  cout  d'extrac- 
tion,  la  valeur  relative  de  Tor  et  de  l'argent  ne 
varie  presque  pas.  On  double  d'attention  et  on 
s'apercoit  que  les  orfevres,  les  bijoutiers,  les 
doreurs,  les  argenteurs,  tous  les  consommateurs 
d'or  et  d'argent7  prennent  le  metal  dont  ils  onl 
besoin  dans  la  circulation  monetaire,  qu'ils  ne  le 
prennent  jamais  au  dela  ni  en  deqk  de  sa  valeur 
legale,  et  qu'ils  ne  sonl  pour  rien  dans  1'expression 
de  la  valeur  relative  de  l'or  et  de  l'argent.  On 
triple  d'attcnlion,  et  Ton  constate  qu'en  devenant 
monnaic  legale,  l'or  et  l'argent  cessent  d'etre 
marchandises  sur  lesquelles  on  puisse  rencherir. 
On  quadruple  d'attention  et  il  devicnt  certain 
que  les  pctits  tirages  qui  se  sont  declares  dans  la 
valeur  relative  de  For  et  de  l'argent  onl  tous  el 
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uniquement  ete  causes  par  des  variantes  de  legis- 
lation de  pays  a  pays,  d'epoque  a  epoque.  Puis, 
sans  parti-pris,  sans  interet  d'ecole,  sans  croire 
qu'on  ait  invente  la  poudre,  on  s'essaye  a  prouver 
que  si  une  loi  uniforme  etablissait  dans  les  grands 
Etats  la  meme  relation  entre  le  poids  de  la  piece 
d'or  et  le  poids  de  la  piece  d'argent,  aucune 
modification  de  valeur  ne  pourrait  plus  se  pro- 
duire  nulle  part  entre  les  deux  metaux.  La-dessus 
on  propose  le  15  1/2  universel.  parce  que  le 
15  1/2  existe  deja  en  France  et  ailleurs,  meme 
en  Allemagne,  et  parce  qu'il  sert  deja  d'evaluateur 
monetaire  pour  une  quantite  innombrable  cl'en- 
gagements  en  cours. 

Un  opposant  se  presenle,  le  monometalliste. 
Par  instinct,  le  monometalliste  serait  liberiste; 
mais,  ayant  louche  a  la  chose  publiquc,  il  fait  des 
concessions,  et,  par  exemple,  il  se  resigne  a  la 
creation  d'une  monnaie  legale,  pourvu  qu'elle 
soit  ou  seulement  d'or  ou  seulement  d'argent.  II 
prelend  que  si  Ton  accorde  la  liberie  de  frapper 
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morinaie  legale  d'or  et  monnaie  legale  d'argent, 
on  violente  la  liberte  commerciale  et  on  asservit 
le  public  a  l'horrible  regime  du  maximum. 

Voici,  prises  dans  la  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes, 
les  declarations  de  M.  Michel  Chevalier  : 

Vouloir,  ainsi  qu'on  lo  propose,  luttcr  contre  la  force 
des  choses  par  le  moyen  d'ime  loi  qui  etcrniscrait  le 
rapport  de  1  a  15  1/2  cntre  la  valour  do  Tor  et  cello 
do  Tor  est  unc  entreprise  cliimerique  comme  lc  fut  la 
tentative  do  la  Convention  de  triomphcr  do  la  chcrte 
par  le  maximum,  commc  Ic  sera  tout  effort  ayant  pour 
but  do  violontor  lo  courant  du  commerce. 

Lorsqu'cn  1703  la  societe  dos  jacobins  domanda  ot 
la  majorite  do  la  Convention  natibnale  vota  la  loi  du 
maximum,  les  oratcurs  principalis  dos  jacobins  ct  do  la 
Convention  croyaiont  rondrc  service  an  peuple  fran$ais, 
Le  service  rendu  fut,  il  faut  bien  le  dire,  la  destruction 
du  commerce,  etc. 

Los  porsonncs  qui  roprouvont  la  loi  du  maximum 
ne  peuvent  done  approuverle  double etalon  [lamontuxk 
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bimetallique),  et  ceux  qui  seraient  pour  le  double  etalon 
[pour  la  monnaie  bimetalliqae)  seraient  embarrasses 
de  repudier  le  systeme  du  maximum. 

Pas  embarrasses  du  tout : 

Si  le  bimetallisme  imposait  des  obligations  a 
n'importe  qui,  il  aurait  prevu  des  contraventions 
possibles,  il  aurait  edicte  des  penalites,  quelques 
contraventions  auraient  ete  commises,  quelques 
punitions  encourues.  Rien  cle  tout  cela.  Pas  un 
delinquant,  pas  une amende.  Oil  est  la  maximum? 

Qui  se  plaignait  en  1793?  Les  proprietaires 
de  denrees.  Ici  les  extracteurs  du  metal  se  felici- 
tent;  ils  saventbienque  si  l'or  etTargent  n'etaient 
pas  monnaie,  il  faudrait  arreter  presque  toutes 
les  mines,  et  ils  savent  que  le  bimetallisme  legal 
diminue  les  mauvaises  chances  dans  Y exploitation 
des  gisements  auriferes  et  argentiferes.  Satisfaits 
les  mineurs,  et  satisfaite  la  circulation  monetaire. 
Ou  est  le  maximum? 
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Qu'etait  le  prix  maximum?  C'etait  la  plus 
forte  quantite  de  monnaie  legale  que  le  vendeur 
put  exiger  pour  sa  denree.  Mais  le  producteur 
d'or  et  d'argent  n'est  pas  un  vendeur;  sa  denree 
est  deja  monnaie;  il  peut  aller  lui-meme  a 
l'atelier  monetaire  et  faire  frapper  son  metal, 
puis  acheter  des  biens  ou  des  titres  ou  payer  des 
dettes.  Oil  est  le  maximum? 

L'Etat  accepte  les  payements  en  or  et  en 
argent,  il  paye  de  meme.  Et  tous  les  Etats  en 
feront  autant  quand  le  bimetallisme  sera  univer- 
salise.  S'ils  ne  stipulent  pas  expressement  que  le 
payement  aura  lieu  seulement  en  or  ou  seule- 
ment  en  argent,  les  particuliers  auront  le  droit 
de  payer  avec  l'un  ou  Pautre  metal.  Ou  est  le 
maximum? 

Ou'on  consultelesjuristesdetoutcs  les  nations, 
list-il  licite,  oui  ou  non,  aux  contractants  de 
stipuler  que  le  debiteur  aura  l'option  de  payer  en 
or  ou  en  argent?  Esl-il  permis,  oui  ou  non, 


legislateur  de  declarer  cette  option  presumee  si 
les  contractants  n'ont  pas  designe  la  couleur  du 
metal?  Est-ce  de  la  contrainte,  de  l'arbitraire? 
La  Sorbonne  n'est  pas  loin  du  College  de  France, 
qu'elle  prononce. 

On  impose  un  systeme  legal  de  poids  et 
mesures  :  le  metre  et  le  kilogramme,  que  le 
nombre  trots  ne  peut  diviser;  on  agree  officielle- 
ment  le  systeme  duodecimal  pour  la  division  du 
jour  en  heures  et  en  minutes;  nous  ne  nous  en 
plaignons  pas ;  la  perfection  absolue  ne  se  laisse 
pas  facilement  rencontrer;  mais  en  verite  com- 
ment se  recrier  contre  la  loi  qui  etablit  un  rap- 
port ponderal  entre  Tor  et  l'argent  pour  constituer 
la  meilleure  des  monnaies  possibles? 

M.  Michel  Chevalier  dit  encore  : 

Si  le  legislateur,  alors  que  la  valeur  de  l'argent  est 
dix-sept  ou  dix-huit  fois  moindre  que  celle  de  For,  decide 
qu'elle  n'est  moindre  que  dans  le  rapport  de  1  a  15  1/2, 
il  echouera,  il  se  fera  passer  pour  arbitraire  et  igno- 
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rant,  comme  le  pauvre  roi  Louis  XYJ,  lorsque  sous  le 
ministere  Turgot,  il  jeta  du  haut  du  balcon  de  Versailles, 
a  la  multitude,  la  promesse  de  mettre  le  pain  a  trois  sous 
la  livre,  alors  qu'il  en  valait  plus  de  quatre. 

Nous,  bimetallistes,  les  avis  entendus  d'Aris- 
tote,  de  Locke,  de  Newton,  de  Robert  Peel,  du 
haut  de  la  raison  et  de  l'experience,  nous  garan- 
tissons  a  tous  les  peuples  Pequivalence  spontanee, 
libre  et  perpetuelle  de  la  monnaie  d'or  et  de  la 
monnaie  d'argent;  mais  a  une  condition,  c'est 
qu'on  ne  commence  pas  par  nous  detroner  et  nous 
guillotiner.  Contre  le  legislateur  bimetallique  de 
France,  vous  avez  leve  en  Allemagne  l'etendard 
monometallique ,  vous  avez  fait  que,  le  monayage 
de  l'argent  a  cesse  en  Europe;  que  de  monnaie, 
Pargcnt  devient  simple  marchandise;  que  par 
consequent  sa  valeur  se  fait  moindre;  et  vous 
accusez  le  legislateur  frangais  d'ignorance,  d'ar- 
bitraire,  d'impuissance?  Les  coupables  se  font 
accusateurs!  c'est  derision.  Mais  quel  retour! 
Vous  avez,  monometallistes,  la  premiere  manche; 
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mais  vous  etes  epuises,  vous  ne  marchez  plus. 
L'argent  vous  etouffe  :  l'argent  frangais,  l'argent 
allemand,  l'argent  italien,  l'argent  hollandais, 
l'argent  beige,  l'argent  indien.  A  nous  bimetal- 
listes,  la  seconde  manche  et  la  belle!  Nous  vous 
avions  tendu  la  main,  vous  l'avez  refusee.  Vous 
noustendrez  les  bras;  on  vous  sauvera. 

En  attendant,  Comstock  lui-meme  est  bime- 
talliste,  il  produft  autant  d'or  que  d'argent.  Bime- 
talliste  la  science  monetaire,  bimetallistes  les 
filons  monetifaires;  bimetalliste  aussi  la  chimie, 
quand  elle  enseigne  que  pour  faire  un  bon  depart, 
il  faut  jeter  ensemble  et  en  juste  proportion  Tor 
et  l'argent  dans  le  bain  acidique. 

Que  si  un  troisieme  metal,  le  metal  qui  vit, 
le  mercure,  vient  aider  au  grand  labeur  metal- 
lurgique,  tout  ira  a  souhait.  Et  justement  les 
trois  metaux,  or,  argent  et  mercure,  se  presentent 
meles  et  entremeles  sous  le  sol  californien;  la 
nature  les  fournit  ensemble.  Qu'on  prennc  garde, 
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si  on  persecute  la  recherche  de  l'argent,  on  per- 
secute du  meme  coup  la  recherche  de  Tor  et  du 
mercure. 

Allez5  infatigables  mineurs  de  la  cote  Paci- 
fique!  Bon  courage.  Les  jours  du  bimetallisme 
vont  arriver.  Que  demandons-nous  enfin?  Nous 
ne  demandons  qu'une  liberte;  elle  ne  coute  rien  a 
personne  :  la  liberte  pour  tous  de  faire  frapper 
trois  pieces  d'argent  : 

1°  lin  Allemagne,  la  piece  de  4  marcs  au 
poids  d'un  thaler  et  un  tiers; 

2°  En  Angleterre,  hi  piece  de  4  shillings  con- 
lenant  autanl  de  metal  fin  que  62  shillings  dor; 

.T  Aux  [Stats-Unis,  le  dollar  d'argent  pesanl 
IS  dollars  1/2  dor,  soil  grains  399,90  a 
i)  dixiemes  de  (in. 


La  rehabilitation  generate  de  ['argent  per- 
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mettrait  a  la  France  de  reprendre  la  fabrication 
de  ses  blancs  ecus,  on  repecherait  a  l'instant 
toute  la  valeur  de  Targent  en  Europe  et  dans 
l'lnde,  on  retablirait  l'equilibre  entre  le  doit  et 
l'avoir  des  nations  et  des  particuliers,  on  ravi- 
verait  les  transactions,  on  ferait  le  juste,  onferait 
le  bien,  et  les  gouvernements  refuseraient  de  trai- 
ter  la  question  en  congres?  Pas  possible. 

Fouillez,  fouillez  votre  terre,  tenaces  Califor- 
niens!  Or  ou  argent,  c'est  tout  un;  versez  aux 
peuples  de  la  monnaie  en  abondance,  ils  en  ont 
besoin.  Bonheur  a  vous!  bonheur  a  FAmerique! 
bonheur  aux  hommes  de  bonne  volonte! 


IX 


HASARD  ET  SPOLIATION 


Va-t-il  ponter  sur  la  rouge  ou  sur  la  noire  ? 
L'indecis  joueur  ne  choisit  pas  lui-meme  ;  en 
deposant  son  enjeu,  il  fait  d'abord  tirer  au  sort 
la  couleur  pour  laquelle  il  doit  tenir.  C'est  la 
une  des  combinaisons  du  fameux  jeuqui,  d'Alle- 
magne,  s'est  refugie  a  Monaco,  et  c'est  la  combi- 
naison  qui  plait  aux  monometallistes. 

Sont-ils  pour  Tor  ou  pour  1? argent?  lis  ne 
le  savent.  lis  attendront  le  debit  des  mines.  S'il 
vient  beaucoup  d'or,  ils  sont  monometallistes- 
argent  (1850);  s'il  vient  beaucoup  d'argent,  ils 
sont  monometallistes-or  (1876).  L'inverse  de  la 
couleur  qui  abonde  est  leur  couleur  ;  le  hasard 
fera  et  defera  la  loi  monelaire. 


Defaire  la  loi  monetaire  d'un  grand  pays  est 
chose  grave.  Le  metal  demonetise  n'a  plus  la 
valeur  qu'il  avait  etant  monnaie,  la  perte  qui  en 
resulte  est  enorme,  et  la  demonetisation  des  pieces 
de  5  francs  mettrait  des  centaines  de  millions  a 
la  charge  de  l'Etat.  Non,  non!  s'ecrie  M.  Michel 
Chevalier,  l'Etat  ne  perdra  rien,  la  perte  sera 
supportee  par  ceux  qui  se  trouveront  avoir  en 
caisse  ou  en  poche  de  la  monnaie  d'argent. 
Citons  la  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes  : 

II  est  vrai  que  cette  baisse  sera  une  grande  parte 
pour  ceux  qui  possedent  uue  grande  quantite  d'argent, 
surtout  a  l'etat  de  monnaie  ;  car  pour  ceux  qui  auraient 
de  momc  bcaucoup  d'orfevrerie  faite  de  cc  metal,  la 
perte  sera  peu  sensible,  lis  s'etaient  procure  leur 
vaisselle  plate,  les  ornements  cntasses  sur  leur  table  ou 
(Hales  dans  leur  butlet,  non  pour  en  fairc  commerce  en 
les  troquant  contre  d'autres  objets,  mais  a  cause  de 
1'eclat  du  metal  ct  de  la  facility  avec  laquelle  il  so 
pr6te  a  rccevoir  de  belles  formes,  et  ces  avantages-lfc 
ne  scraient  pas  attenues.  Dans  L'inventaire  de  leur  for- 
tune, il  y  aura  quelque  diminution  ropondanl,  a  la 
moins-value  de  la  mattere  premiere  de  ces  articles  ; 
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mais  le  dommage,  peu  considerable  en  comparaison  de 
la  valeur  meme  des  ustensiles  et  decors  en  argent, 
devra  etre  accepte  par  eux  comme  un  accident  force. 
C'est  la  chance  que  courent  souvent  ceux  qui  descen- 
ded le  fleuve  de  la  vie  en  se  transportant  dans  un 
temps  nouveau  avec  le  luxe  d'un  temps  passe. 

Les  personnes  ou  les  institutions  qui  possederaient 
de  grosses  sommes  en  pieces  d'argent  eprouveraient 
plus  de  prejudice,  parce  que  la  monnaie  d'argent,  sauf 
la  retenue  de  3/4  °/0,  moyennant  laquelle  se  payent 
les  directeurs  des  hotels  des  monnaies,  n'a  pas  plus  de 
valeur  que  le  lingot ;  ce  n'est  pas  comme  les  splendides 
objets  ou  le  travail  fait  les  trois  quarts  de  la  valeur. 
Ces  personnes  ou  ces  institutions  auront  lieu  d'etre 
fort  mecontenies  de  la  baisse  de  ce  metal,  car  elles 
supporteront  le  choc  tout  entier  (1).  Assurement  ce 
sera  regrettable,  mais  quel  expedient  existe-t-il  pour 


(1)  Deja  M.  Michel  Chevalier  s'etait  exprime  comme  suit  a  la 
reunion  des  economistes  (6  mars)  :  «  Done  si  l'argent  devient  abun- 
dant, tant  mieux  pour  tout  le  monde,  tant  pis  seulemcnt  pour  ceux 
qui  le  th^saurisent  ;  ce  serait  tant  pis,  par  exemple,  pour  la  Banque 
de  France,  qui  a  500  millions  d'argent  sur  une  encaisse  m^tallique 
totale  de  1,700  millions.  » 
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empecher  cette  perte  ?  II  n'y  en  a  pas  un  qui  soit 
avo-ue  de  la  raison  et  de  l'interet  general. 

Quel  expedient  existe-t-il  pour  empecher 
cette  perte?  Inexpedient  de  la  justice. 

En  1849,  la  Hollande  a  demonetise  Tor 
(petit  Etat,  elle  a  pu  retire  r  le  metal  et  le  vendre 
sans  trop  grande  perte  aux  grands  Etats  voisins); 
mais  la  Hollande  a  rembourse  integralement  en 
argent  les  porteurs  d'or.  En  1871,  l'Allemagne 
a  decrete  la  demonetisation  de  l'argent,  mais  elle 
s'est  engagee  a  reprendre,  quand  le  jour  serait 
venu,  tous  les  thalers  argent  et  a  donner  par 
contre  de  Tor  sur  le  pied  de  1  pour  15  1/2.  Le 
jour  de  cette  reprise  n'est  pas  venu  et  ne  viendra 
pas,  TEtat  s'etant  apergu,  chemin  faisant,  que  la 
perte  est  trop  grande  de  se  procurer  de  Tor  et  de 
recevoir  en  echange  de  1' argent,  qui  baisse  tou- 
jours,  oi  qui  serait  bientot  invcndable  si  on 
continuait  de  roffrir.  L'Allemagne  s'est  arretee, 
elle  recule. 
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M.  Michel  Chevalier  ne  veut  pas  que  les 
monometallistes  frangais  soient  accuses  d'impuis- 
sance  comme  les  monometallistes  allemands,  et, 
pour  leur  frayer  la  route,  il  met  l'Eiat  hors  de 
cause  et  veut  que  les  particuliers,  individus  ou 
institutions,  supportent  tout  entier  le  choc  de  la 
demonetisation  !  Comment  cette  idee  a  pu  venir 
a  M.  Chevalier?  La  logique  la  lui  a  imposee.  Du 
moment  qu'il  ne  voit  dans  la  monnaie  qu'une 
marchandise,  il  est  amene  a  trouver  naturel  et 
juste  que  la  baisse  de  valeur  que  cette  marchan- 
dise peut  encourir,  par  n'importe  quel  evene- 
ment,  soit  a  la  charge  de  ceux  qui  la  detiennent. 

Arme  de  sa  formule-marchandise,  M.  Che- 
valier nous  prete  meme  une  etrange  theorie  de 
la  richesse,  d'apres  laquelle  nous  considererions 
comme  une  diminution  de  T avoir  social  tout 
abaissement  qui  survient  dans  le  prix  de  telle  ou 
telle  denree.  Nous  n'avons  rien  dit  de  pareil,  et 
nos  idees  en  ces  matieres  sont  publiees  depuis 
longtemps  dans  la  Mecanique  de  lechanqe. 
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Nous  appelons  inventaire  general  l'ensemble 
de  tous  les  biens  dont  les  hommes  sont  proprie- 
taires  conformement  aux  codes.  Parmi  ces  biens 
se  trouve  le  bien-monnaie,  lequel  a  une 
importance  toute  particuliere  :  il  sert  a  evaluer 
legalement  tous  les  autres  biens,  a  faire  tous  les 
paiements,  et  a  certifier  pour  ainsi  dire  la  conte- 
nance  de  tous  les  droits  exprimes  en  nume- 
raire. 

Quel  est,  relativement  a  la  valeur  de  tous  les 
biens,  le  role  de  la  loi?  Nul  en  ce  qui  concerne 
les  biens  evalues,  tres-grand  en  ce  qui  concerne 
le  bien  evaluant,  le  bien-monnaie.  Les  biens 
evalues  sont  dans  la  nature  ou  dans  l'industrie, 
leur  valeur  n'est  pas  une  creation  legale  ;  done 
liberte  absolue  des  prix,  et  point  d'ingerence 
legislative.  Le  bien  evaluant,  la  monnaie,  est  une 
creation  legale  ;  done  responsabilite  de  la  loi. 
L'fitat  est  garant.  II  ne  pcut  demonetiscr  la 
matiere  qu'il  a  frappeeen  monnaie  sans  la  rem- 
bourser. 
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Examinons  :  L'Etat  vient  de  payer  leurs 
appointements  aux  fonctionnaires  et  leurs  trimes- 
tres  aux  rentiers  ou  pensionnaires,  il  leur  a 
compte  des  pieces  de  5  francs  monnaie  legale  ; 
cette  monnaie  a  ete  accepte  de  bonne  foi,  et,  du 
jour  au  lendemain,  elle  ne  serait  plus  qu'une 
marchandise  vouee  aux  commissaires-priseurs  ? 
M.  Michel  Chevalier  a  fletri  et  refletri  les  anciens 
monarques  qui,  de  temps  a  autre,  surelevaient 
ou  rabaissaient  la  valeur  du  numeraire ;  mais  ces 
anciens  monarques  n'ont  jamais  commis  Fini- 
quite  de  legiferer  que  la  monnaie  n'aurait  plus 
d'autre  valeur  que  celle  de  metal  marchandise, 
jamais  ils  n'ont  mis  hors  la  loi  la  moitie  de  la 
monnaie  circulaire.  El  quel  est  le  metal  ainsi 
traite?  C'est  l'argent  lui-meme,  c'est-a-dire  le 
metal  que  M.  Chevalier  declare  etre  depuis  1803 
le  seul  etalon  fran^ais. 

Heureusement  que  l'injuste  est  ici  imprati- 
cable.  Essay ez.  .  .  La  loi  est  votee  :  a  partir  de 
telle  date,  la  piece  de  cent  sous  pourra  etre 
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refusee  ;  ceux  qui  1'ont  la  garderont.  Comment 
se  passeront  les  jours  qui  doivent  s'ecouler  entre 
la  promulgation  et  la  mise  a  execution  de  la 
loi  ?  Avant  l'echeance  fatale,  chaeun  voudra  se 
debarrasser  des  pieces  de  cinq  francs.  Quoi  que 
vous  en  disiez,  ces  pieces  on  ne  les  possede  pas 
dans  le  but  de  thesauriser  (1),  ce  qui,  du  reste, 
serait  pennis ;  on  les  possede  tout  simplement 


(1)  Et  les  argenteries?  La  demonetisation  de  l'argent  met  en 
grande  pcrte  toutes  les  families  qui  les  possedent.  M.  Chevalier  le  sait, 
mais  il  trouve  que  le  mal  est  supportable,  d'autant  plus  que,  selon 
lui,  si  on  possede  de  l'argenterie,  e'est  plutot  a  cause  de  sa  valour 
artistique  que  de  sa  valeur  monetaire.  Ce  n'est  pas  notre  avis.  Bicn 
des  families  ont  achete  des  couverts  en  argent  pr^cis^ment  parce 
qu'ellcs  savaicnt  que  l'argenterie  pouvait  ctrc  convertie  instantanement 
en  monnaie,  sans  meme  etre  vendue  et  sans  subir  aucune  perte.  On 
savait  combien  d'ecus  on  posstfdait,  momentanement  transformed  en 
objets  de  menage.  Pour  etre  juste,  l'Etat,  qui  demonetise  l'argent, 
devrait  rcmbourser  en  or  la  valeur  de  toutes  les  argenteries  qui  por- 
tent son  poincori. 

Chose  curieuse  !  La  loi  bimetallique  de  France  a  garanti  jusqu'ici 
non-seulement  la  valeur  des  argenteries  franchises,  mais  aussi  le  prix 
de  celles  du  monde  entier.  L' Anglais  savait  que  son  argenterie  valait 
de  Tor  h  la  raison  lixe  de  15  1/2,  et  toujours  realisable.  Ce  n'est  plus 
ainsi  aujourd'hui  ;  l'argent  n'est  plus  qu'une  marchandise  a  prix  avili 
ei  incertain,  et  dont  la  realisation  deviendra  de  plus  en  plus  difficile. 
L'Angleterre  <l <>1 1  bien  s'apercevoir  que,  meme  a  ce  point  <le  vue 
secondaire,  I'ancien  bime^allisme  francais  avail  du  bon. 
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parce  qu'on  a  touche  une  facture,  une  creance, 
un  loyer,  des  salaires.  Ce  numeraire  legal  existe, 
il  faut  bien  qu  il  soit  possede  par  les  uns  ou  par 
les  autres.  Mais  de  continuer  a  le  posseder,  ce 
serait  une  mine,  on  voudra  le  livrer  presque  de 
force,  chacun  voudra  profiter  du  droit  qu'on  a 
de  se  liberer  avant  terme,  on  versera  au  Tresor 
par  anticipation  les  douziemes  de  l'impot ;  par- 
tout  on  fera  des  offres  reelles  pour  se  defaire  de 
ce  metal,  dont  la  derniere  heure  va  sonner. 

D'autre  part,  l'effort  sera  immense  pour 
echapper  a  la  ruineuse  recette.  La  Banque  de 
France,  toutes  les  banques,  tous  les  banquiers 
fermeront  leurs  guichets  aux  comptes  courants, 
a  fin  de  ne  pas  recevoir  des  francs  d'argent  qui  vont 
cesser  de  valoir  et  qu'il  faudrait  rembourser  plus 
tard  avec  des  francs  d'or.  Les  rentiers  laisseront 
passer  Fecheance  sans  percevoir  les  arrerages,  on 
remettra  1'encaissement  a  plus  tard,  etc.,  etc. 

Alarme  generale,  paniques  furibondes,  de- 
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monstrations,  emeutes,  impossible  d'y  echapper 
si  on  decrete  que  la  piece  de  5  francs  ne  sera 
plus  monnaie  et  que  FEtat  ne  la  remboursera 
pas.  Aucune  assemblee  ne  pourrait  tenir  contre 
la  malediction  publique.  La  loi  spoliatrice  serait 
bien  vite  rappelee.  Mais  elle  ne  sera  pas  rendue; 
elle  n'a  qu'une  voix  d'assuree,  celle  de  M.  Mi- 
chel Chevalier. 

Les  monometallistes,  qui,  sur  ce  point,  sont 
en  disaccord  avec  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  restent 
toujours  charges  de  nous  dire  a  quel  impot  on 
aura  recours  pour  faire  face  aux  centaines  et 
centaines  de  millions  que  la  capricieuse  demo- 
netisation de  l'argent  fera  depenser  au  Tresor 
public. 

lis  feront  bien  de  consulter  ou  de  se  faire 
consulter  par  le  gouvernement  allemand,  qui  ik4 
sait  comment  tenir  ^engagement  monometalliste 
qu'il  a  pris  le  4  decembre  1871. 


X 


FINALE 


Pour  bien  comprendre  le  bimetallisme,  il  faut 
bien  connaitre  le  monometallisme.  Pour  bien 
connaitre  le  monometallisme,  il  convient  de  sup- 
poser  qu'il  existe  un  seul  metal  monetaire,  seu- 
lement  Tor  ou  seulement  Targent. 

Sil'argent  n'existaitpas,  le  monometallisme- 
or  s'imposerait;  mais,  comme  avec  Tor  on  ne 
peut  frapper  de  la  petite  monnaie,  on  devrait, 
pour  les  appoints,  emettre  subsidiairement  de  la 
monnaie  de  papier. 

Si  Tor  n'existait  pas,  le  monometallisme- 
argent  serait  necessairement  pratique,  et,  comme 
Fargent  se  prete  aussi  bien  a  la  fabrication  de  la 
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petite  monnaie  que  de  la  grande,  toute  la  monnaie 
serait  egalement  metallique  et  bonne. 

Arretons-nous  a  ce  monometallisme-argent.  II 
circule  actuellement,  plus  ou  moins,  1 55,000  ton- 
nes d'argent,  et,  plus  ou  moins,  10,000  ton- 
nes d'or.  Nous  supposerons  qu'a  la  place  des 
10,000  tonnes  d'or,  il  existe  155,000  autres 
tonnes  d'argent.  Pour  simplifier  les  deductions, 
admettons  que  partout  on  ne  frappe  qu'un  seul 
numeraire:  la  piastre  a  22  grammes  1/2  d'argent 
fin  (5fr.).Tous  les  peuples  comptentet  payent  avec 
cette  piastre,  monnaie  legale  universelle.  On  con- 
tinue d'exploiter  les  mines  monetaires,  lesquelles 
ne  fournissent,  bien  entendu,  que  de  l'argent. 
De  l'or,  on  n'a  pasmeme  la  notion.  Tout  porteur 
d'argent  est  partout  admis  aux  balanciers  de 
I'Etat,  et  peut  avec  son  metal  s'y  fairefrapper  des 
piastres. 

Qui  ne  voil  que  la  frappe,  tout  en  constatanl 
la  presence  de  22  grammes  1/2  d'argent,  ne 


constitue  pas  la  valeur  de  la  piastre?  Qui  ne  voit 
que  l'argent  qui  est  sous  terre  est  monnaie  lui- 
meme,  et  qu'extraire  des  mines  22  grammes  1/2 
d'argent  fin,  c'est  extraire  une  piastre?  Oui,  les 
filons  metalliferes  recelent  des  piastres  toutes 
pretes,  et  la  main  du  mineur  ne  recherche 
qu'elles. 

Le  mineur  qui,  pour  extraire  cent  mille  pias- 
tres, depense  moins  de  cent  mille  piastres,  con- 
tinue Sexploitation ;  le  mineur  qui  depense  au 
dela  finit  par  abandonner  la  mine.  Si  la  monnaie 
est  extraite  en  grande  abondance,  le  pouvoir 
acheteur  de  chacune  des  piastres  existantes,  an- 
ciennes  ou  nouvelles,  sera  moindre;  si  pour  leur 
industrie  les  orfevres  retirent  de  la  circulation 
une  grande  quantite  de  piastres,  le  pouvoir  ache- 
teur des  piastres  restees  en  circulation  sera  plus 
grand.  Mais  quelle  que  soit  la  depense  pour  rex- 
traction  des  piastres,  quelle  qu'en  soit  la  quantite 
extraite  et  la  quantite  absorbee  par  les  orfevres, 
une  piastre  est  toujours  une  piastre;  elle  est  tou- 


jours  22  grammes  1/2  d'argent  fin,  et  on  ne 
regarde  pas  si  elle  est  ancienne  ou  nouvelle. 
Egalite  de  valeur  absolue  entre  toutes  les  piastres, 
aucune  reclamation  ne  peut  etre  admise. 

Tout  cela  est  strictement  vrai,  et  les  mono- 
metallistes  ne  peuvent  elever  la  moindre  objec- 
tion. 

Quittons  maintenant  l'hypothese  monometal- 
lique.  Un  grand  magicien  demande  a  parler;  tous 
les  peuples  l'ecoutent : 

a  Vous  avez,  »  dit-il,  «  des  piastres  d'argent 
monnaie  excellente;  mais  on  ne  peut  en  porter 
sur  soi  qu'une  somme  trop  modique,  elles  son! 
un  peu  lourdes.  Je  possede  un  secret  par  lequel 
je  puis  reduire  de  beaucoup  le  poids  de  la  piastre. 
La  piastre  a  poids  reduit  changerait  de  couleur, 
elle  serait  jaune  au  lieu  d'etre  blanche;  vous 
appelleriez  piastres  d'or  les  petil(\s  piastres  que  je 
vous  propose,  et  vous  continueriez  d'n j>|><kl<M 
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piastres  d'argent  les  grandes  piastres.  D'uncoup 
de  baguette ,  je  puis  changer  en  piastres  d'or 
155,000  tonnes  de  piastres  d'argent  et  une  belle 
quantite  des  piastres  d'argent  qui  sont  encore 
dans  les  mines.  Voulez-vous?  » 

Les  peuples  se  consultent :  la  proposition  du 
magicien  parait  bonne.  Avoir  simultanement  des 
piastres  d'un  poids  different,  c'est  tres-commode? 
c'est  comme  d'avoir  des  jetons  simples  et  mul- 
tiples aujeu.  Les  mines  desormais  ne  contiendront 
pas  seulement  des  piastres  d'argent  toutes  faites, 
mais  aussi  des  piastres  d'or  egalement  toutes 
faites.  Extraire  des  piastres  d'or  et  des  piastres 
d'argent,  ce  sera  indifferent.  Si  la  mine  donne 
peu  de  piastres,  soit  d'or,  soit  d'argent,  on  arretera 
les  travaux;  cela  arrive  dans  toutes  les  industries; 
mais,  quelle  que  soit  son  infortune,  le  mineur 
ne  pourra  jamais  demander  au  dela  d'une  piastre 
pour  chaque  piastre  extraite  d'or  ou  d'argent.  La 
mine  pour  le  mineur  et  les  piastres  pour  tous. 
Les  orfevres  seront  libres  de  fondre  autant  de 
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piastres  qu'ils  voudron-t,  soit  d'or,  soit  d'argent; 
en  vendant  les  bijoux  et  les  ustensiles  qu'ils  fabri- 
queront,  ils  seront  payes  en  piastres  qu'ils  pour- 
ront  encore  refondre  a  volonte.  Libre  sera  cha- 
cun  de  demander  une  prime  pour  echanger  des 
piastres  d'or  contre  des  piastres  d'argent  et  reci- 
proquement;  mais  on  trouvera  bien  rarement 
qui  veuille  en  payer,  car,  du  moment  qu'il  cir- 
cule  dans  tous  les  pays  les  memes  piastres  d'or 
et  d'argent  (1),  il  n'y  aura  plus  de  benefice,  plus 
de  tentation,  comme  disait  Newton,  a  exporter 
et  importer  des  unes  et  des  autres. 

Ces  reflexions  faites,l'offre  du  grand  magicien 
est  acceptee.  Le  coup  de  baguette  est  donne  et  la 


(l)  Comme  les  peuples  no  veulent  ni  parler  une  scule  langue  ni 
so  mcttrc  a  mosurer  et  a  compter  d'apres  un  s(>ul  systomc,  lo  grand 
magicien,  cVst-a-diro  la  nature,  a  dispose  sous  terre  l(>s  choses  de 
telle  maniere  que  toute  nation  peut  y  trouvcr  La  monnaie  bim^tallique 
de  son  choix  :  francs  bimetalliqucs,  sterlings  bim^talUques,  marcs 
bimetalliques,  dollars  binnHalliques,  etc.  —  L'etablissement  du  bim4- 
tallisme  universel  laisse  a  chaque  peuple  son  numeraire;  une  scule 
condition  est  requise  :  que  partout  la  piece  d'argent  ait  15  fois  1/2  le 
poids  de  la  piece  d'or. 
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transmutation  est  operee.  Oui,  elle  est  operee, 
operee  depuis  toujours ;  depuis  toujours,  Tor  n'est 
que  de  F argent  condense  et  jauni. 

Tel  est  le  bimetallisms  Blanche  oujaune,  la 
monnaie  est  dans  les  mines  toute  prete,  toute 
pesee.  A  quoi  bon  tant  parler  de  la  valeur  rela- 
tive? CTestde  parlaloi  que  la  monnaie  est  prise; 
la  jaune  pour  15  1  /2,  la  blanche  pour  1 .  Ce  sont 
deux  couleurs,  mais  c'est  une  seule  substance, 
la  substance  legale  de  la  monnaie.  Le  bimetal- 
lisme est  reellement  le  meilleur  des  monometal- 
lismes. 

Le  monometallisme-argent,  trop  lourd;  le 
monometallisme-or,  trop  leger;  le  monometal- 
lisme  bimetallique  (electrum),  ni  lourd  ni  leger. 

Apres  ce  resume  theorique,  venons  a  la  pra- 
tique. Ou  en  sont  les  choses  monetaires  du  monde? 

L'Allemagne,  depuis  1871,  a  rendu  en  faveur 
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du  monometallisme-or  toutes  les  lois  qu'on  peut 
rendre ;  le  gouvernement  est  legislativement  au- 
torise  a  retirer  le  numeraire  argent,  les  thalers; 
mais  il  ne  les  retire  pas.  Pour  retirer  Fargent,  il 
faut  donner  de  For;  pour  retirer  un  million  de 
thalers,  il  faut  donner  par  contre  trois  millions 
de  marcs  d'or,  ce  qui  fait  1  poids  d'or  pour 
15poids  1/2  d'argent.  Mais  aujourd'hui,  a  re- 
vendre  un  million  de  thalers  reduits  en  lingots, 
Tor  qu'on  en  reeevrait  suffirait  a  peine  a  fabriquer 
2  millions  1/2  de  marcs;  perte,  500,000  marcs, 
ou  le  sixieme  de  la  somme,  tant  Fargent  a  baisse 
de  valeur  depuis  que  le  monnayage  en  a  cesse  en 
Europe;  la  baisse  deviendrait  effrayanle  et  les 
pertes  n'auraient  plus  de  limite,  si  le  gouverne- 
ment allemand  continuait  a  retirer,  londre  et 
vendre  des  thalers.  Aussi  il  ne  retire  pas,  ne  fond 
pas,  ne  vend  pas. 

Cesse  en  Allemagne,  le  monnayage  deFargenl 
a  de  memo  cesse  en  Hollande,  en  France  et  dans 
Funion  latine.  Ces  pays  n'ont  pas  rendu  la  loi  de 


demonetisation  comme  en  Allemagne,  mais  c'est 
tout  comme.  Eux  ne  frappent  pas  d'argent,  c'est 
comme  l'Allemagne ;  l'Allemagne  laisse  circuler 
l'argent  anciennement  monnaye,  c'est  comme  eux. 

Passonsle  detroit.  L'Angleterre  est  monometal- 
lique-or,  elle  n'a  pas  d'argent  a  fondre  et  a  vendre ; 
el  cependant  c'est  l'Angleterre  qui  a  le  plus  souf- 
fert  de  la  demonetisation  de  l'argent.  C'est  qu'elle 
possede  en  Asie  une  peninsule  monometallique- 
argent,  dont  la  population  est  presque  aussi  nom- 
breuse  que  celle  de  l'Europe  tout  entiere;  c'est 
que  le  gouvernement  de  l'lnde  ne  percoit  la-bas 
que  des  rupees  en  argent,  et  que  par  contre  il 
doit  payer  des  sommes  d'or  a  Londres.  Ce  sont 
des  sommes  enormes,  et  la  depreciation  de  l'ar- 
gent est  telle  que  le  gouvernement  a  deja  fait  sur 
le  change  une  perte  seche,  irrecuperable,  d'une 
centaine  de  millions  de  francs.  Et  ce  n'est  qu'un 
prelude. 

Tels  sont  les faits  et  gestes  du  monometallisme, 
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sans  compter  les  crises  autrichiennes  ni  les  dif— 
ficultes  danubiennes  et  egyptiennes.  Et  en  atten- 
dant, Kargent  nouvellement  tire  des  mines,  ne 
trouvant  pas  d'emploi  monetaire,  se  deprecie  de 
plus  en  plus  et  fait  baisser  le  prix  auquel  on  pour- 
rait  vendre  l'ancienne  monnaie  si  on  la  retirait. 
Les  thalers,  les  florins,  les  francs  que  nous 
manions,  ne  sont  plus  aujourd'hui  que  des  assi- 
gnats  metalliques  a  cours  force,  a  valeur  surfaite. 

One  peut  faire  la  France  pour  parer  au  mal? 
Rien.  Si  elle  reprend  Faction  bimetallique  en  se 
remettant  a  fabriquer  des  pieces  de  5  francs,  elle 
absorbe  au  pair  tons  les  tlialers  avilis  de  l'Alle- 
magne;  si  elle  rend  line  loi  monometallique,  elle 
s'accule,  comme  rAllemagne,  a  1'impossible,  elle 
reste  avec  ses  deux  milliards  de  francs  a  demo- 
netiser,  mais  invendables  meme  en  sacrifiant  des 
centaines  de  millions.  La  situation  est  la  meme 
dans  toute  l'union  latine  el  en  Hollande. 

Que  dire  a  I'Allemagne  quelle  ne  le  sache, 
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sur  1'erreur  monometallique  qu'on  lui  a  fait  com- 
mettre?  Elle  voudrait  ne  pas  l'avoir  commise, 
mais  elle  ne  veut  pas  non  plus  avouer  qu'elle  a 
fait  fausse  route.  L'Allemagne  attend  qu'on  lui 
force  la  main  au  nom  de  l'interet  general.  Com- 
ment s'y  prendre?  Par  le  congres  international. 

Oil  siegera  le  congres  monetaire?  A  Londres. 
C'est  en  Angleterre  que  1'erreur  monometallique 
a  pris  naissance,  c'est  la  qu'elle  doit  etre  reconnue 
et  reparee. 

1/ Angleterre  peut-elle  se  desinteresser,  peut- 
elle  admettre  que  la  depreciation  de  la  rupee  soit 
un  simple  evenement  commercial?  Peut-elle  kis- 
ser dire:  si  les  uns  perderit,  les  autres  gagnent, 
equilibre  naturel,  la  loi  doit  rester  impassible? 
Non ;  la  rupee  n'est  pas  une  simple  marchandise, 
c'est  le  medium  monetaire  institue  par  la  loi.  Oil 
sont  d'ailleurs  les  beneficiaires  qui  aient  gagne 
les  sommes  perdues  par  le  gouvernement?  Nulle 
part.  La  depreciation  de  la  rupee  et  la  rupture 


des  communications  monetaires  entre  l'lnde  et 
l'Angleterre  ne  sont  pas  des  faits  commerciaux ; 
elles  sont  l'ceuvre  du  legislateur  allemand,  done 
le  legislaleur  anglais  doit  aviser.  On  sent  si 
bien  qu'il  doit  aviser,  qu'on  lui  propose  de 
supprimer  la  rupee  d'argent  et  d'introduire  le 
monometallisme-or  dans  les  hides.  Les  40  mil- 
lions d'Allemands  ne  peuvent  se  defaire  de 
l'argent,  et  les  200  millions  d'lndiens  le  pour- 
raient!  La  proposition  est  insensee,  mais  e'est  une 
proposition  faite  an  legislateur;  on  peut  done  lui 
en  faire  d'autres. 

Mauvaise,  indigne  el  mortifiante  est  la  situa- 
tion monetaire  du  continent,  car  la  inoitie  de 
noire  numeraire  est  sans  valeur  sincere;  mais 
au  moins,  si  nous  restons  inertes,  nos  budgets 
n'ont  pas  de  pertes  immediates  a  enregistrer, 
tandis  qu'il  suffit  de  ne  rien  resoudre  pour  que 
les  pertes  du  budget  anglo-indien  aillent  lou- 
j ours  en  grossissant.  La  famine,  la  guerre^  la 
stfeheresse,  sont  des  maux  moins  terribles  que 
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eel  avilissement  de  la  rupee.  C'esl  le  gouverne- 
ment  de  l'lnde  qui  l'a  declare  dans  son  expose 
financier.  A  force  de  souffrir,  la  douleur  cessera 
d'etre  indifferente.  On  se  fatigue  de  crier  :  Vive 
ma  mort ! 

Jamais,  jamais  les  Anglais  ne  votidront 
frapper  monnaie  d' argent.  Cette  prophetie  qu'on 
nous  repete  a  chaque  instant  fait  sourire  les 
Anglais  eux-memes.  Les  Anglais  frappent  mon- 
naie d'argent  a  Calcutta  et  a  Bombay,  ils  en  ont 
frappe  a  Hong-Kong  et  au  Canada,  ils  vendent 
l'opium  contre  argent,  ils  achetent  le  the  et  la 
soie  contre  argent,  ils  manient  r argent  dans  toute 
l'Asie,  leurs  mains  n'en  sont  pas  salies.  Si  Lord 
Liverpool  a  ete  monometalliste-or,  Locke  a  ete 
monometalliste-argent  et  Newton  a  ete  bime- 
talliste. 

Entrons  au  congres.  Ce  n'est  pas  la  France 
qui  soutiendrait  la  proscription  de  Targent.  Les 
monometallistes  francais  n'ont  plus  de  souffle; 


seraient-ils  aujourd'hui  an  gouvernement  que 
l'interet  fran^ais  les  rendrait  bimetallistes.  II  y 
va  d'un  milliard  de  francs.  La  Hollande,  la  Bel- 
gique,  l'Autriche,  la  Russie,  l'ltalie  opineraient 
comme  la  France  en  faveur  de  l'argent.  Leur 
avanlage  est  evident.  Si  l'Angleterre  consent 
enfin  a  frapper  la  piece  de  4  schellings  d'argent 
et  la  piece  d'or  de  20  rupees,  l'Allemagne  con- 
sentira  avec  empressement  a  frapper  simultane- 
menl  marcs  d'argent  et  marcs  d'or. 

La  voix  des  Etats-Unis  n'est  pas  douteuse. 
L'argent  nait  en  Amerique ;  avec  l'argent,  la 
reprise  des  payements  en  especes  devient  possible; 
avec  l'argent,  on  pourra  payer  les  coupons  des 
bonds  sans  faire  subir  aucune  perte  aux  porteurs 
europeens  si  l'argent  est  rehabilite  en  meme 
iemps  des  deux  cotes  de  I'Atlanlique.  Deja  le 
l)imclallisme  a  trouve  un  eloquent  defenseur  an 
capitolc  americain,  le  senateur  Jones,  donl  l;i 
harangue  a  ete  accueillie  avec  la  plus  grande 
faveur  par  le  senat  (24  avril). 
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Le  programme  bimetallique  convient  egale- 
ment  a  l'esprit  positif  des  Anglais,  a  l'esprit 
coordonnateur  des  Frangais,  a  l'esprit  d'abstrac- 
tion  des  Allemands,  a  l'esprit  d'entreprise  des 
Americains. 

En  terminant  ces  observations  que  la  lecture 
de  la  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes  nous  a  suggerees, 
nous  ne  pouvons  moins  faire  que  de  nous 
adresser  a  M.  Michel  Chevalier  : 

Croyez-vous  encore  que  le  monometallisme- 
or  puisse  aboutir  ?  Veuillez  indiquer  par  quels 
moyens.  Croyez-vous  que  le  bimetallisme  soit 
faux  ?  Veuillez  indiquer  par  ou  il  peche.  Croyez- 
vous  qu'il  soit  vrai?  Unissons-nous  pour  le 
faire  adopter. 

Paris,  29  Mai  1876. 

7,  Avenue  Velasquez, 


8405  —  Paris.  —  Imprimerie      Ethiou-Pirou,  rue  Damiette,  2  ot  i. 
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SILVEE  VINDICATED. 


i. 

THE  SILVER  CRISIS. 

Up  to  the  promulgation  of  the  German  Law  of  the 
4th  December  1871,  against  silver,  the  production 
of  that  metal  in  the  whole  world  had  amounted  for 
about  ten  years  to  £10,000,000  sterling  per  annum. 
Since  1872  it  has  amounted  on  the  average  to 
£13,700,000  (depreciation  not  deducted).  The 
increase  is  thus  £3,700,000,  and  this  is  the  extent 
of  that  immense  excess  of  production  so  much 
talked  of. 

Since  1872  the  annual  production  of  gold  has 
been  £19,000,000  a  year;  it  is  therefore  more  by 
one-third  than  the  production  of  silver. 
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In  view  of  these  figures,  it  is  altogether  impos- 
sible even  for  those  who  have  been  so  much  afraid 
of  the  fertility  of  silver  mines  to  attribute  the 
depreciation  of  silver  to  natural  causes — it  is  wholly 
and  exclusively  due  to  the  action  of  legislators. 

The  production  of  gold,  which  was  £6,000,000 
a  year  up  to  1850,  rose  to  £36,000,000  in  1852,  yet 
gold  was  never  depreciated  relatively  to  silver.  Up 
to  1830  the  annual  production  of  silver  was  thrice 
that  of  gold  in  value;  after  1850  the  fact  was  just 
the  reverse,  the  annual  production  of  gold  becoming 
thrice  that  of  silver  in  value;  yet  gold  and  silver 
never  altered  in  relative  value.  The  reason  is  that 
France  was  then  bi-metallic,  and  that,  through  her, 
entire  Europe  was,  indirectly  at  least,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  bi-metallism.  England  coined  only  gold, 
but  she  drew  silver  from  France,  or  sent  it  thither 
in  exchange  for  gold  at  the  fixed  rate  of  15 J. 
Germany  coined  only  silver,  but  she  drew  gold  from 
France,  and  sent  it  thither  in  exchange  for  silver  at 
the  fixed  rate  of  15£. 

France  being  a  market  at  the  fixed  rate  of  15£ 
— a  market  always  open  to  all  nations — the  15  J  was 
enforced  on  every  nation.    Neither  in  England  nor 
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in  America,  neither  at  Constantinople  nor  at  Calcutta, 
were  people  willing  to  give  more  than  15i  of  silver 
for  1  of  gold,  nor  more  than  1  of  gold  for  15 J  of 
silver.  The  legal  rate  of  France  was  the  regulating 
rate  of  the  whole  world.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  always  remained 
stationary  in  the  world — so  stationary  indeed,  that 
in  English  statistics  the  quantity  of  silver  could 
always  be  expressed  in  gold  sovereigns.  A  gold 
sovereign  always  represented  a  fixed  weight  of  silver. 

Now,  however,  the  old  bi-metallic  constitution  is 
no  longer  at  work  in  Europe.  The  German  law, 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  coinage  of  silver  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Empire,  placed  Holland,  then  France, 
and  all  the  continent,  under  the  necessity  of  entirely 
suspending  the  fabrication  of  silver  money.  France 
now  coins  gold  alone.  Europe  is  making  a  mono- 
metallic experiment.  Here  is  the  sole  cause  of 
depreciation  of  silver.  Nowhere  does  the  law  any 
longer  link  the  value  of  silver  with  the  value  of  gold, 
hence  the  reason  why  the  value  of  silver  will  no 
longer  have  any  fixity. 
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II. 

THE  INDIAN  EXCHANGE. 

Between  two  countries  having  the  same  metal  as 
money,  bills  of  exchange  never  cost  more  than  the 
transport  and  coinage  of  the  metal  would  do.  Thus, 
the  exchange  on  Paris  can  never  fall  lower  in  London 
than  25  francs,  for  this  limit  passed  there  would  be 
no  advantage  in  bills  of  exchange,  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  send  sovereigns  to  the  Paris  Mint. 

The  case  was  just  the  same  between  India  and 
England  as  long  as  in  Europe  bi-metallic  francs  were 
coined.  The  value  of  the  rupee  in  relation  to 
sovereigns  did  not  then  run  very  great  risk,  for,  at 
worst,  people  could  get  rupees  sent  to  Europe,  have 
them  coined  in  francs,  and  with  those  francs  obtain 
at  Paris  either  bills  on  London  or  gold  at  the  rate 
of  15J. 
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This  possibility  of  despatching  rupees  to  be  con- 
verted into  European  money  always  sufficed  to  keep 
the  Indian  rate  of  exchange  within  the  limits  of  the 
cost  of  transport  and  coinage  of  the  metal. 

If  the  German  Law  of  1871  against  silver  had 
not  come  into  being,  Europe  would  still  coin  silver; 
that  metal  would  be  still  common  money  between 
Europeans  and  Asiatics;  the  Anglo-Indian  exchange, 
thanks  to  French  bi-metallism,  would  still  be  at  its 
old  level,  and  the  Indian  Council  would  dispose  of  its 
bills  without  incurring  any  loss. 

It  is  not  the  sale  of  bills  on  India  which  has 
made  silver  fall,  it  is  the  fall  of  silver  caused  by  laws 
of  proscription  which  has  lowered  the  value  of  the 
bills. 

Whether  Indian  commerce  was  more  or  less 
prosperous,  whether  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
imported  from  India  into  Europe  and  from  Europe 
into  India  was  more  or  less  considerable,  whether 
India  absorbed  more  or  less  silver,  all  this  would  in 
no  way  have  affected  the  Anglo-Indian  Exchange 
had  not  the  old  monetary  system  of  the  world  been 
overturned  by  the  mono-metallic  revolution  which 
broke  out  in  Germany. 
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III. 

THE  SUFFERINGS. 

Notwithstanding  the  crusade  in  favour  of  gold 
alone  the  old  mass  of  coined  silver  is  still  in  circula- 
lation  ;  but  the  value  of  this  silver  is  now  only 
nominal,  and  Governments  cannot  melt  it  down 
without  incurring  enormous  loss.  Such  is  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Continent. 

Instead  of  producing  £15,000,000  sterling  as 
formerly,  the  150,000,000  of  rupees  sold  every  year 
by  the  Indian  Council  in  London  in  bills  on  India 
produce  only  £12,000,000,  and  it  will  be  worse 
hereafter.  The  Indian  Budget  is  disarranged,  public 
works  are  countermanded,  and  all  administrative  and 
financial  policy  in  India  has  no  longer  but  one  aim : 
to  recover  by  no  matter  what  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture what  is  lost  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  Never 
was  so  paltry  a  programme  imposed  on  a  great 
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government.  The  English  merchandise  sold  in  Asia 
and  South  America  is  paid  for  in  silver,  that  is,  in 
the  metal  the  coinage  of  which  in  Europe  is  at 
present  prohibited,  and  with  which  gold  can  no 
longer  be  procured  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange.  To 
the  risk  incurred  by  the  merchandise,  is  added  the 
risk  which  will  be  incurred  by  the  payments. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  English  capital  to 
undertake  anything  in  India.  The  rupees  to  be 
gained  are  of  too  uncertain  and  precarious  a  value. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  is  not  yet 
unpaired  in  India,  but  it  will  be  so  by  the  continuous 
importation  of  silver.  The  ruin  of  the  rupee  will  be 
the  ruin  of  many;  and  who  will  persuade  the 
Hindoos  that  the  English  law  cannot  if  it  chooses 
ward  off  the  blow  struck  by  the  German  law  ? 

For  the  United  States  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments it  is  necessary  for  them  to  re-habilitate  silver, 
give  the  silver  dollar  the  same  value  as  the  gold 
dollar,  then  accept  silver  at  the  custom-houses,  and 
be  able  to  pay  their  European  bondholders  in  silver 
dollars.  To  enable  this  plan  however  to  be  adopted, 
it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  be  sure  that  Europe  will 
become  bi-metallic.    Without  this,  European  credi- 
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tors  receiving  silver  dollars  inconvertible  into 
European  money  would  undergo  too  serious  losses. 
The  demonetisation  of  silver  in  Europe  is  an  obstacle 
therefore  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
the  United  States,  and  they  have  still  such  difficulties 
to  overcome  in  order  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  paper-money,  that  they  cannot  dream  of  taking 
at  the  same  time,  as  France  took,  the  bi-metallic 
direction  of  the  world. 

As  regards  the  States  of  South  America,  it  is 
evident  that  they  will  be  unable  either  to  pay  their 
debts  in  Europe  or  to  buy  European  merchandise  if 
the  silver  yielded  by  their  mines  is  not  a  legal  tender 
in  the  old  world.  Pernicious  in  Europe,  pernicious 
in  Asia,  pernicious  in  America,  the  mono-metallic 
scheme  has  produced  and  can  produce  nothing  but 
disaster. 
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IV. 

INACTION. 

Having  only  gold  money  at  home,  Englishmen  have 
a  certain  disposition  to  speak  of  silver  as  they  speak 
of  cotton  or  iron,  sugar  or  coal.  Silver  is  being 
depreciated — what  matters  it  ?  To-day  a  fall — to- 
morrow a  rise.  Natural  laws  must  be  left  to  act; 
they  will  bring  back  fine  weather,  and  we  must 
trust  to  the  energy  of  commercial  interests,  it  will 
restore  the  equilibrium. 

Yes,  if  silver  had  only  been  simple  merchandise 
this  reasoning  would  be  plausible;  but  silver  was 
more  than  simple  merchandise,  it  was  a  legal  tender. 
All  the  new  silver  was  entitled  by  law  to  be  worth, 
and  was  worth,  as  much  as  the  silver  formerly 
coined ;  it  will  be  no  use  waiting  years  and  years, 
silver  will  never  recover  the  value  which  it  possessed 
when  it  was  a  legal  tender  in  Europe.    Bound  up 
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with  gold  by  the  French  the  value  of  silver 
was  as  stable  as  that  of  gold;  it  will  henceforth 
be  as  unstable  as  that  of  copper. 

Inaction  will  only  aggravate  the  evil,  and  the 
only  effective  action  in  this  matter  is  that  of  legisla- 
tion. Bad  laws  have  been  passed ;  let  there  be  good 
ones.    Lex  abstidit,  lex  dabit. 
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V. 

THE  EXPEDIENTS. 

u  Introduce  into  India  gold  mono-metallism."  Impos- 
sible for  the  German  Empire,  the  expulsion  of  silver 
and  the  substitution  of  gold  are  still  more  impossible 
in  the  Indian  Empire. 

"Increase  the  Indian  Taxes"  or  increase  the 
weight  of  the  rupee,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
If  silver  had  only  fallen  in  value  to  a  certain  point 
and  stopped  there,  one  might  to  some  extent  under- 
stand this  proposal,  but  the  value  of  silver  has 
become  and  will  always  remain  variable.  Will  the 
amount  of  taxes  or  the  weight  of  the  rupee  have  to 
be  modified  according  to  the  changes  in  the  value  of 
silver  ?  Can  the  Hindoos  be  told  "  you  shall  pay  us 
as  annual  taxation  as  many  rupees  as  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sell  in  order  to  buy  every  year  15,000,000  gold 
sovereigns  ?"  No,  the  plan  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is 
impracticable. 
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"  Coin  no  more  rupees."  Certainly,  if  England  is 
quite  resolved  to  endure  anything  rather  than  act, 
those  entrusted  with  the  Indian  Administration  may 
think  themselves  entitled  to  follow  the  example  of 
Holland  and  France,  which  have  ceased  to  fabricate 
silver  money.  But  what  consequences  would  follow  ? 
What  will  the  ingot  be  worth  when  already  rejected 
by  Europe,  it  will  be  also  rejected  by  the  Mints  of 
Calcutta  and  Bombay  ?  What  will  be  the  worth  of 
that  enormous  mass  of  silver  ornaments  worn  by  the 
Hindoos  when  the  conversion  of  them  into  rupees 
will  be  prohibited  ?  The  depreciation  of  silver  will 
no  longer  have  hardly  any  limits,  and  all  the  rupees 
formerly  coined  will  be,  as  it  were,  converted  into 
bronze,  so  greatly  will  be  reduced  their  value  on 
being  melted  down.  Is  this  the  dream  of  the  mono- 
metallists — to  decree  the  demonetisation  of  silver, 
and  then  to  see  it  circulate  for  ever  on  the  footing  of 
a  metallic  assignat  ? 

The  monetary  mechanism  of  the  world  has  been 
broken  down;  we  are  in  full  cataclysm.  Neither 
India  nor  any  State  can  defend  itself  singly ;  either 
all  the  States  will  be  rescued  by  means  of  a  general 
understanding,  or  none  will  be  so. 
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VI. 

THE   ONLY  REMEDY  :  UNIVERSAL 
BI-METALLISM. 

If  all  the  monetary  laws  passed  in  Europe  since  1871 
were  repealed  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  silver  would 
recover  its  value,  that  the  Indian  Exchange  would 
return  to  its  old  level,  that  the  £15,000,000  of  Indian 
bills  would  be  sold  without  loss.  But  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  re-construct  the  past  just  as  it  was.  Germany 
cannot  re-sell  gold  to  become  again  silver  mono- 
metallic, and  France  cannot  alone  at  her  own  risk 
and  peril  re-commence  coining  silver.  Bi-metallism 
can  only  be  rehabilitated  by  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  States,  India  included.  The  mischievous  mono- 
metallism cannot  be  abandoned  without  establishing 
a  bi-metallism  still  more  beneficial  than  the  French 
bi-metallism — universal  bi-metallism. 
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In  coming  to  France  to  get  gold  coined  in  order 
to  take  back  silver,  or  silver  to  take  back  gold,  the 
nations  could  not  expect  the  operation  to  be  entirely 
gratis.  It  was  necessary  to  pay  a  small  premium  on 
the  metal  taken  away,  and  to  this  expense  was  added 
the  cost  of  transport  and  coinage.  With  universal 
bi-metallism  all  these  expenses  would  be  saved. 

No  State  being  any  longer  mono-metallic,  gold 
and  silver  will  everywhere  circulate  simultaneously. 
France  will  not  be  the  only  bi-metallic  dock  in  the 
world.  Who  will  ever  think  any  more  of  offering 
gold  to  get  silver,  or  vice  versa,  when  the  two  metals 
will  be  everywhere  a  legal  tender  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  15  v  ? 
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VII. 

OBJECTIONS. 

1.  "  The  English  sovereign  will  lose  in  value, 
its  purchasing  power  will  be  impaired, 
if  silver  is  allowed  to  circulate  as  an 
unlimited  legal  tender." 
This  is  a  mistake.     If  silver  could  really  be 
driven  out  of  circulation,  the  value  of  gold  would 
increase.    If  silver  had  never  been  in  circulation, 
the  value  of  gold  would  have  been,  and  would  be, 
greater  than  it  is.    But  silver  has  always  circulated, 
it  has  always  competed  with  the  value  of  gold;  it 
still  circulates,  and  the  reduction  which  this  rivalry 
might  impose  on  the  value  of  gold,  gold  has  already 
fully   undergone,   it  has   nothing   more  to  fear. 
Although  silver  has  not  circulated  in  England,  the 
value  of  English  gold  has  never  escaped  the  effects 
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of  the  competition  of  silver.  The  proof  of  this  is 
that  English  gold  has  never  been  worth  more  than 
French  gold  circulating  side  by  side  with  silver. 

With  French  bi-metallism  the  gold  sovereign 
was  worth  in  silver  15  J  times  its  weight,  just  the 
same  as  the  franc  gold.  The  case  will  be  the  same 
under  universal  bi-metallism.  The  circulation  of 
silver  in  England  will  therefore  strike  no  blow  at 
the  value  of  the  sovereign. 

2.  "Breach  of  faith." 

The  English  creditors  have  stipulated  for  payment 
in  gold;  if  they  are  paid  in  silver  they  are  aggrieved. 
This  is  a  pitiful  scruple.  They  would  be  aggrieved 
if  a  given  sum  in  silver  was  worth  less  than  the  same 
sum  in  gold,  but  they  are  not  if  the  two  sums  are 
exactly  equivalent,  and  universal  bi-metallism  makes 
them  equivalent. 

England  has  been  in  turn  bi-metallic,  silver  mono- 
metallic, again  bi-metallic,  and  lastly  gold  mono- 
metallic, without  drawing  on  herself  the  reproach  of 
having  at  every  change  committed  a  breach  of  faith. 
Holland,  Belgium,  the  United  States  have  changed 
their  monetary  metal  without  incurring  any  blame. 
The  French  rentier  has  never  troubled  himself  whether 
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lie  would  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  he  has  always 
been  indifferent  to  the  colour  of  the  metal.  The 
English  fundholder  will  be  so  too.  English  interests, 
Indian  interests,  the  interests  of  the  whole  world, 
demand  this  reform,  which  consists  in  declaring  the 
coinage  of  silver  free,  even  in  England;  and  this 
reform  will  injure  nobody.  To  reject  it  there  must 
be  good  reasons,  not  mere  pretexts  or  pitiful  scruples. 
3.  "  Gold  is  the  money  of  rich  nations — 
England  should  have  gold  money." 
This  is  a  prejudice.  France,  the  United  States, 
Holland,  Belgium,  have  alternately  had  now  gold 
money  now  silver  money,  without  being  alternately 
more  rich  or  less  rich.  India  had  a  large  amount  of 
gold  money  at  a  time  when  she  was  poorer  than  at 
present  with  her  silver  money.  Great  Britain  has 
been  prosperous  with  gold  mono-metallism,  but  the 
bi-metallic  system  would  have  insured  a  greater 
independence  to  her  monetary  market,  which  has 
always  need  of  exchanging  one  metal  for  the  other, 
and  bi-metallism  would  very  probably  have  prevented 
or  mitigated  more  than  one  monetary  crisis.  People 
defend  themselves  better  with  two  metals  than  with 
one. 
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4.  u  Silver  is  too  heavy." 

Gold  also  would  be  too  heavy  if  one  had  to  carry 
it  in  the  pocket.  But  cheques,  bank  notes,  clearings, 
do  away  with  the  transport  of  the  metal,  and  for 
small  payments  a  variety  of  money,  "gold,  silver, 
bank  notes  "  is  preferable  and  preferred. 

5.  "  The  paying  power  of  gold  is  very  stable, 

therefore  gold  money  is  the  best." 
The  stability  of  the  paying  power  is  in  proportion 
to  the  stability  of  production.  The  production  of 
gold  is  more  irregular  than  the  production  of  silver, 
the  paying  power  of  gold  therefore  would  per  se  be 
less  stable  than  that  of  silver.  It  is  the  presence  of 
silver  in  general  circulation,  and  the  gravitation  of 
the  French  15£,  which  preserved  the  paying  power 
of  English  sovereigns  at  the  time  of  the  influx  of 
Californian  and  Australian  gold.  Irregular  the 
production  of  gold,  irregular  the  production  of 
silver;  but  the  two  irregularities  neutralise  each 
other,  and  the  bi-metallic  production  is  very  regular. 
For  24  years  the  total  production  of  the  two  metals 
valued  at  15 \  represents  an  almost  perfectly  uniform 
annual  sum  of  £#3,000,000  sterling.  Alone  the 
bi-inetallic  money  is  of  regular  production,  arid  alone 
the  bi-metallic  money  has  stability  of  yalue 
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6.  "  Every  reform  is  costly." 
Not  this;  the  establishment  of  the  universal  15 J 
involves  no  re-coinage.  All  the  coin  in  actual  cir- 
culation is  retained.  This  is  the  very  reason  why 
no  other  ratio  must  be  substituted  for  the  15J.  For 
England  and  India  the  innovation  is  confined  to 
allowing  the  free  coinage  of  crowns  or  double 
florins,  and  of  gold  pieces  of  10  or  20  rupees,  while 
continuing  the  coinage  of  gold  sovereigns  and  silver 
rupees. 
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VIII. 

THE  IRREVOCABILITY   OF  THE  151 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  agree  that  the  ratio 
15i  might  be  modified  after  a  certain  period  ?  No; 
either  the  ratio  is  irrevocable,  or  bi-metallism 
cannot  stand.  If  the  French  law  of  1803  had  pro- 
vided that  the  weight  of  the  franc  gold  might 
subsequently  be  altered,  and  that  the  weight  of  the 
franc  silver  alone  would  remain  unalterable,  the 
franc  gold  would  have  been  discredited,  people 
would  have  taken  the  precaution  of  contracting  in 
franc  silver.  Compromised  in  France,  French  bi- 
metallism would  have  had  no  influence  abroad,  and 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  would  nowhere 
have  had  any  fixity. 

But  it  is  urged,  "  to  guarantee  the  irrevocability 
of  the  15 J,  is  to  guarantee  that  two  merchandises, 
notwithstanding  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
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will  always  retain  their  relative  value  to  each  other. 
It  is  to  guarantee  an  impossibility."  This  is  still 
confounding  money  with  merchandise.  To  speak  of 
merchandise  is  to  speak  of  competition,  supply  and 
demand,  purchase  and  sale,  price.  To  speak  of 
money  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Whether  he  produces  little  or  much,  at  a  profit 
or  at  a  loss,  no  miner  can  ever  sell  his  metal-money 
either  dearer  or  cheaper  than  other  miners,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  metal-money  is  not  sold  or 
bought,  it  is  itself  its  price.  Neither  offered  nor 
demanded,  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  the  mines  the 
metal  enters  of  full  right  into  circulation,  and  its 
paying  power  will  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
metal  already  circulating — with  which  it  proceeds  to 
mix  itself.  Thus  there  is  no  competition,  no  buying 
and  selling,  no  price. 

Such  are  the  immunities  inherent  in  the  monetary 
metal.  Gold  and  silver  alike  necessarily  enjoy  them 
when  the  monetary  law  is  bi-metallic.  Therefore, 
no  competition  possible  between  the  producer  of 
gold  and  the  producer  of  silver,  no  purchase  and 
sale,  no  discount,  no  price  between  one  metal  and 
the  other.    Without  their  being  offered,  without 
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their  being  demanded,  the  circulation  absorbs  them 
both  at  the  legal  par,  and  cannot  refuse  them. 
When  the  monetary  law  is  bi-metallic  neither  gold 
nor  silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  is  merchandise. 
That  is  the  secret. 

Their  colour  is  different,  their  weight  is  different, 
their  production  is  different — no  matter ;  the  paying 
power  of  the  two  currencies  being  legally  identical, 
no  depreciation  can  befall  one  metal  relatively  to  the 
other,  and  consequently  the  relation  between  the 
weight  of  the  gold  coin  and  that  of  the  silver  coin 
never  needs  alteration. 

Knowing  that  he  could  prescribe  for  perpetuity, 
the  legislator  of  1803  took  good  care  not  to  say  that 
the  15i  should  be  merely  provisional  and  subject  to 
modification ;  the  15 \  was  never  modified,  and 
during  three-quarters  of  a  century  it  governed  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  entire  world. 
It  will  appertain  to  the  International  Congress  to  re- 
establish it,  to  declare  it  universal,  and  thus  to  give 
it  absolute  stability.  This  will  be  a  great  benefit 
for  all  nations. 


» 

GUILLAUMIN  &  C,e  Editeurs,  rue  Richelieu,  14 


OUVRAGES 

DE 

M.  Henri  CERNUSGHI 

MECANIOUE  DE  L'ECHANGE,  i  vol  in*: 

Prix  :  3  fr.  SO. 

ILLUSIONS  DES  SOCIETES  COOPERATIVES,  i  bro- 

chure  in-8". 

Prix  :  £  francs. 

CONTRE  LE  BILLET  DE  BANQUE,  i  bwlte.  in-s 

Prix  :  2  francs. 

 — *s  


Voila  Toeuvre  d'une  intelligence  vigoureuse  el  originale. 
M.  H.  Cernuschi,  provoque  par  les  discussions  economiques 
au  sein  desquelles  nous  vivons,  a  voulu  remonter  aux  principes 
pour  donner  au  probleme  une  solution  scientifique  par  lui- 
meme,  en  dehors  des  routes  battues,  sans  tenir  compte  des 
travaux  deja  faits  sur  ces  matieres. 

L'entreprise  6tait  hardie;  mais  l'auteur  s'y  est  livre  avec 
une  grande  resolution  appuyee  d'eminentes  qualites  intellec- 
tuelles.  On  trouve  rarement  un  esprit  aussi  judicieux,  et  en 
meme  temps  aussi  penetrant  que  le  sien,  une  imagination  plus 
vive  et  plus  asservie  a  la  penseeprincipale,  un  style  plus  concis 
etplus  ferme,  une  demarche  plus  rapide  et  plus  assuree.  Aussi 
la  lecture  de  la  Mecanique  de  Vechange  ofTr-e  de  l'interet,  mem** 
aux  personnes  un  peu  blasees  sur  des  lectures  de  ce  genre. 

COURGELLE-SENEUTL,  dans  le  Temps  du  h  Juillet  1865. 


L'opinion  qui  repudie  le  billet  de  banque  a  ete  soutenue 
avec  talent  par  M.  Gernuschi  dans  un  ecrit  jastement  remarque\ 
la  Mecanique  de  Vechange.  En  rcndant  hommage  au  savoir  de 
M.  Gernuschi  et  a  son  habilete  dans  Tart  d'exposer  ses  idees, 
nous  n'en  regardons  pas  moins  sa  maniere  de  voir  comme 
profondement  empreinte  d'exageration. 

MICHEL  CHEVALIER.  La  Monnaie,  page  665. 


M.  Gernuschi,  dans  sa  Mecanique  de  Vechange,  a  trace  une 
oeuvre  magistrale  oil  sont  saisies  et  rendues  avec  une  inflexible 
logique  la  nature  et !  'action  du  capital,  du  credit,  de  la  monnaie. 

E.  FORCADE,  dans  la  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  k  Juillet  1865. 


Au  premier  rang,  parmi  les  adversaires  du  mouvement 
cooperatif,  nous  rencontrons  un  ecrivain  avec  lequel  nous 
n'avons  pas  l'habitude  d'etre  en  dissentiment,  economiste  re- 
marquable,  democrate  sincere  autant  qu'^claire,  esprit  a  la  fois 
novateur  et  pratique,  et  d'une  hardiesse  de  logique  tout  a  fail 
rare.  G'est  M.  Gernuschi. 

M.  Gernuschi  a  ete  entcndu  dans  l'enquete  sur  les  societes 
de  cooperation.  Sa  deposition  est  rcniplie  de  faits,  de  chiflres, 
de  renseignements  acquis  par  une  experience  personnelle,  et 
se  distingue  par  une  argumentation  des  plus  serrees.  11  n'a  pas 
ete  une  seule  fois  mis  dans  l'embarras,  comme  cela  est  arrive" 
assez  plaisamment  a  plusieurs  autres,  par  les  questions  ou  ob- 
servations des  hommcs  d'Etat  qui  dirigeaient  l'interrogatoirc. 
Toutes  ses  reponses  sont  d'accord  entre  elles;  clles  derivent 
toutes  d'une  meme  idee  tres-systematiquement  conQue.  G'est 
une  attaque  a  fond  de  train  contre  le  principe  meme  de  la 
cooperation.  Rien  de  plus  fori  n'a  et6  et  ne  sera  dit  contre  les 
societes  cooperatives.  Sile  mouvement  coop6ratif  n'en  est  pas 
entrave,  ce  sera  bien  la  preuve  que  toute  question  doit  etrc 
librement  debattue,  et  que  la  discussion  n'ebranle  rien  de  tout 
ce  qui  est  vraimcnt  j'ationnel. 

Apr6s  avoir  dit  son  avis  dans  la  commission  d'enquete, 
M.  Cernuschi  a  voulu  le  dire  devant  le  public,  et  il  a  repro- 
duit  sa  deposition,  en  brochure,  sons  ce  litre  significatif :  Illu- 
sions des  Socieh's  coo/teratives. 


II  n'est  pas  trace  en  tout  cela  du  moindre  sentiment  anti- 
democratiquo.  M.  Gernuschi  cherche  au  contraire  a  servir  la 
democratic  en  la  mettant  en  garde  contre  ce  qu'il  considere 
comme  une  erreur.  G'est  de  l'opposition  loyale  et  convaincue, 
et  qui,  a  ce  titre,  a  droit  a  tous  nos  egards. 

L'attaque  est  vive,  mais  est-elle  juste?  Voila  maintenant 
la  question.  Elc  

G.  CHAUDEY,  dans  le  journal  1' Association,  du  22  Juillet  1866. 


Je  vous  parlais  il  y  a  quelques  instants  de  M.  Cernuschi. 
Voila  que  l'amour  excessif  du  papier  de  banque  fait  naitre  un 
ennemi  acharne  de  ce  papier!  Yous  avez  entendu  M.  Gernuschi, 
et  ceux  qui  ne  Font  pas  entendu  ont  pu  lire  son  travail  Contre 
le.  billet  de  banque.  Je  l'ai  lu  quanta  moi,  et  lu,  jelerepete,  avec 
beaucoup  d'intdret.  Je  n'ai  pas  1'avantage  de  connaitre  M.  Cer- 
nuschi ;  e'est  un  homme  d'un  esprit  vif  et  original;  je  ne  par- 
tage  pas  toutes  ses  opinions,  mais  ce  qu'il  a  dit  va  me  servir 
de  theme  pour  discuter  le  principe  meme  du  credit,  car  je 
m'occuperai  d'abord  de  la  the"orie  et  de  la  pratique  ensuite. 

M.  Gernuschi  dit  :  Le  billet  de  banque  est  de  Yor  suppose. 

M.  Gernuschi  a  raison  d'etre  l'ennemi  de  Yor  suppose;  je 
suis  son  ennemi,  moi  aussi;  mais  ce  qui  fait  que  je  n'ai  pas, 
comme  M.  Gernuschi,  la  haine  du  billet  de  banque,  e'estque  je 
crois  qu'on  peut  disposer  les  choses  de  maniere  que  ce  ne  soit 
pas  de  Yor  suppose,  que  ce  soit  au  contraire  de  Tor  bien  reel. 

M.  Gernuschi  ajoute  :  «  G'est  une  fraude  que  cet  or  suppose. 
Un  pays  peut  avoir,  etc  » 

Je  crois  que  je  rends  a  peu  pres  exactement  l'opinion  de 
M.  Gernuschi  et  que  je  ne  depasse  pas  sa  pensee.  Je  faiscas  de 
son  esprit,  et  je  trouve  qu'il  n'est  pas  mal  que,  si  le  papier 
rencontre  de  chauds  partisans,  il  rencontre  aussi  des  adver- 
saires  qui  lui  disent  son  fait. 

THIERS,  Deposition  a  Venquete  sur  les  banques,  27  Juillet  1866. 


G'est  penetre  du  sentiment  profond  de  la  democratic  mo- 
derne  que  M.  Gernuschi  a  tarce  les  pages  brillantes  consacr£es 
a  devoiler  les  arcanes  du  mecanisme  de  l'echange  ;  la  meme 
pensee  se  revele  dans  le  beau  livre  de  M.  Walker,  l'economiste 
Eminent  des  fitats-Unis  d'Amerique.  Qu'on  ne  s'y  meprennc 


point;  la  democratic  n'a  point  la  figure  rebarbative  qu'onlui  a 
trop  souvent  pretee  :  elle  repousse  toute  idee  de  spoliation  et 
de  desordre;  fille  du  travail,  elle  en  respecte  les  resultats,  ct, 
gardienne  severe  de  Injustice,'  elle  repousse  la  fiction  captieuse 
aussi  bien  que  l'arbitraire. 

L'or  et  l'argent  sont  cautionnes  par  les  limites  d'une  pro- 
duction reguliere  :  c'est  une  valeur  qui  n'emprunte  rien  a  la 
convention,  pas  plus  que  le  fer,  le  bois  oule  ble;  mais  c'estune 
valeur  dotee  des  qualites  speciales  qui  l'appellent  a  servir  de 
mesure  fidele  et  de  gage  assure  aux  transactions  humaines, 
parce  qu'elle  traduit  le  mieux  les  lois  de  la  proportionnalite\ 

M.  Cernuschi  a  magistralement  decrit  la  Mecanique  de 
Vechange,  dont  le  mouvement  des  meHaux  precieux  constitue 
la  dynamique.  Tout  solde  du  par  les  Etats,  comme  par  les  par- 
ticuliers,  est  pay e"  en  or  ou  en  argent,  dont  le  pouvoir  d'ac- 
tion,  etc. .... 

WOLOWSKY,  Journal  des  Economists,  Octobrc  1868. 


M.  le  Ministre  Forcade  de  la  Hoquette.  —  Un  economiste 
tres-distingue  s'est  fait  entendre  dans  les  reunions  publiques ; 
je  puis  parler  de  ses  connaissances  economiques,  parce  que 
j'ai  eu  occasion  de  l'entendre  dans  les  enquetes  importantes 
qui  ont  eu  lieu  au  Conseil  d'Etat.  Get  economiste  s'appellc 
M.  Cernuschi. 

M.  Ernest  Picard.  —  C'est  un  rSpublieain  ! 

M.  lb  Ministre.  —  Quelles  que  soient  ses  opinions  politi- 
ques,M.  Cernuschi  apporte  dans  les  questions  economiques  une 
vigueur,  une  nettcte,  une  surety  de  vues  tres-remarquables.  II 
a  ele*  dans  les  reunions  publiques,  il  a  dit  nettement,  carr6- 
ment  aux  oraleurs  que  les  doctrines  qu'ils  soutenaient  etaient 
de  simples  inepties,  qu'elles  ne  pouvaient  s'expliquer  que  par 
une  ignorance  absolue  de  la  constitution  vraie  des  sociclcs  et 
de  la  creation  des  richesses.  II  leur  a  fait  un  cours  d'Cconomie 
politique,  il  a  etc"  6coutC,  plus  ou  moins  applaud i. 

M.  Ernest  Picard. —  Je  vous  demands  pardon,  Monsieur 
le  Ministre,  ila  6te  tres-applaudi. 

CORPS  rJGISLATIF,  Stance  du  10  Aviil  i960. 


70f4.  —  I'aris.  —  Imprlraene  Va  Ethiou-P6rou,  rue  Damiette,  i  et  4. 
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NOTE  PRELIMINAIRE 


Bimetallique  est  une  denomination  dont  je  me  sers 
pour  designer  le  regime  monetaire  qui  admet  les  deux 
metaux  :  or  et  argent.  V  Economiste  francais  trouve 
que  je  viens  d'emprunter  cette  belle  epithete  a  M.  de 
Laveley  (1).  Certes,  je  ne  rougirais  pas  d'emprunter  a 
imminent  professeur  de  l'universite  de  Liege;  mais, 
pour  etre  sincere,  je  dois  dire  que  j'emploie  le  mot 
bimetallique  depuis  longtemps.  (Voir  le  Journal  des 
Economistes,  janvier  1869.) 


(1)  Cette  note  a  paru  en  187ft. 


IV 

J'avoue  que  je  repugne  quelque  peu  a  me  servir  du 
mot  etalon,  si  mal  introduit  dans  le  langage  monetaire 
par  ceux  qui  voulaient,  il  y  a  quelques  annees,  pros- 
crire  la  monnaie  d'or,  et  qui,  aujourd'hui,  crient  ana- 
theme  contre  la  monnaie  d'argent. 

Le  mot  etalon  signifie  «  modele  de  mesures  con- 
serve par  le  magistral,  et  aiquel  les  mesures  des  mar- 
chands  doivent  etre  conformes.  »  [Dictionnaire  de 
1' Academic. 

La  France  est  here  de  posseder  comme  mesure 
lineaire  le  metre.  II  est  dit  que  la  longueur  du  metre 
est  la  quarante-millionieme  partie  de  la  circonference 
terrestre ;  mais  comme  il  n'est  pas  facile  pour  chacun 
de  verifier  la  dimension  du  globe,  et  que  toutes  les 
fois  qu'on  le  mesure  on  trouvc  une  longueur  differente, 
qu'a-t-on  fait? 

On  a  pris  une  barre  de  platine,  metal  trcs-inalte- 
rable,  ayant  la  longueur  approximative  du  quarante- 
millionieme  susdit;  on  a  de'pose'  cette  banc  aux  A.r- 
chives  et  on  a  dit  :  Voila  le  metre.  Tous  les  marchands 
qui  mesureront  avec  des  metres  plus  courts  (pie  cette 
barre  seront  on  contravention.  La  terre  pourra  changer 


V 

de  dimension,  les  astronomes  lui  trouveront  dans  dix 
ans  une  circonference  moindre,  dans  vingt  ans  une 
circonference  plus  grande,  rien  n'y  fera  ;  cette  barre 
est  Vetalon  auquel  les  marchands  doivent  conformer 
leurs  metres. 

II  est  evident  qu'il  ne  peut  y  avoir  qu'un  modele 
ou  etalon  du  metre,  celui  depose  aux  Archives.  II  est 
absurde  de  penser  que,  pour  n'importe  quoi,  il  puisse  y 
avoir  deux  etalons  differents.  Aussi  les  monometallistes 
se  donnent  le  plaisir  de  nous  porter,  a  nous  bimetal- 
listes,  cette  accusation,  que  nous  sommes  pour  deux 
etalons.  C'est  une  belle  facon  de  nous  faire  passer  pour 
des  hommes  absurdes. 

L'introduction  du  mot  etalon  dans  le  langage  mo- 
netaire,  loin  d'aider  l'intelligence  de  l'eleve  par  voie 
d'analogie,  atteste  qu'il  y  a  confusion  d'idees  dans  la 
tete  du  maitre. 

Gregoire  veut  un  monarque ,  Martin  veut  deux 
consuls.  Que  Gregoire  plaide  sa  cause,  c'est  juste ; 
mais  qu'il  n'espere  point  la  gagner,  parce  qu'il  sera 
venu  repeter  que  Martin  est  un  ignare  partisan  du 
double  etalon,  et  lui  Gregoire  un  sage  adepte  de  l'etalon 
unique.  Les  etalons  n'ont  rien  a  faire  ici. 


VI 

lis  n'ont  rien  a  faire  non  plus  en  matiere  mone- 
taire.  Ni  Tor  ni  l'argent  ne  sont  des  etalons  ou  modeles 
conserves  par  le  magistral :  ce  sont  des  biens,  ayant 
valeur  principalement  parce  qu'ils  remplissent  propre- 
ment  l'importante  fonction  de  monnaie,  des  biens  qu'on 
donne  et  qu'on  reeoit  en  echange  d'autres  biens.  Contre 
un  sac  de  ble  on  donne  une  pesee  d'or  ou  une  plus 
forte  pesee  d'argent ;  on  peut  meme  donner  autre 
chose.  Les  coins  de  l'Etat  ne  font  pas  la  valeur  de  la 
monnaie,  ils  en  constatent  seulement  le  poids  et  le 
titre ;  nulle  part  on  n'apercoit  un  etalon  quelconque. 

On  doit  chercher  si  les  hommes  ont  plus  d'avan- 
tage  a  se  servir,  comme  ils  Tout  touj ours  fait,  des  deux 
metaux  monetaires  ou  d'un  seul.  Voila  la  question 
eeonomique. 

Les  partisans  de  l'unicite  paraissent  se  laisser 
guider  par  Thorreur  que  leur  inspirent  ces  deux  mots  : 
double  et  etalon,  qu'ils  ont  accouples  eux-memes.  En 
metrologie,  etalon  veut  dire  modele;  dans  les  choses 
monetaires,  etalon  n'exprime  ni  le  vrai  ni  le  faux;  il 
n'exprime  rien. 

D'apres  V Economiste  frangais,  l'epithete  bimetal- 


VII 

lique  n'est  pas  belle.  Soit ;  mais  que  dire  de  la  beaute 
de  l'etalon  simple  et  de  l'etalon  double  ?  Je  n'espere 
point  faire  demonetiser  ces  ridicules  locutions  ;  seule- 
ment  je  demande  qu'on  veuille  bien  tolerer  l'emploi 
que  je  fais,  pour  designer  les  deux  ecoles  adverses,  des 
adjectifs  bimetallique  et  monometallique.  lis  ne  sont 
pas  si  mauvais. 


I 


IA  QUESTION  MOMAIRE  EN  ALLEMAGNE 


Quand  le  regime  politique  (Tun  pays  vient 
a  se  modifier,  son  regime  monetaire  ne  peut 
manquer  d'etre  lui-meme  plus  ou  moins  mo- 
di fie. 

A  l'avenement  de  Victor-Emmanuel  comme 
roi  d'ltalie,  on  supprima  les  anciennes  monnaies 
lombardes,  toscanes,  romaines  et  napolitaines ; 
a  l'avenement  de  Guillaume  comme  empereur 
d'Allemagne,  on  a  decrete  la  suppression  des 
differents  systemes  monetaires  du  Midi  et  du 
Nord.  En  Italie,  on  ne  frappe  plus  qu'une  mon- 
naie  :  la  lire  italienne  portant  la  croix  de  Savoie ; 
en  Allemagne  on  ne  fabriquera  plus  que  des  marcs 
portant  Faigle  imperiale. 


—  10  — 

Mais,  tandis  que  l'ltalie ,  tout  en  edictant 
runiformite  monetaire,  sanctionnait  le  systeme 
bimetallique,  qui  reconnait  comme  monnaie 
Legale  l'argent  aussi  bien  que  For,  l'Allemagne, 
au  moment  ou  elle  introduisait  runiformite  mo- 
netaire, voulut  autre  chose  :  elle  voulut  demone- 
tiser  le  metal  argent,  qui  cependant  circulait 
presque  seul,  et  n'avoir  pour  unique  monnaie 
legale  que  les  marcs  d'or,  qu'elle  allait  battre 
avec  Tindemnite  de  guerre  due  par  la  France. 

Le  programme  bimetallique  a  ete  realise  en 
Italie.  Le  programme  monometallique  sera-t-il 
realise  en  Allemagne? 

Le  gouvernement  imperial  s'estmis  aToeuvre 
avec  ardeur.  En  quatre  ans,  il  a  : 

1°  Emis  en  pieces  de  20  et  10  marcs  pour 
douze  cents  millions  de  marcs  d'or  (le  marc 
contient  un  franc  vingt-trois  centimes  et  demi 
rl'or); 


—  II  — 

2°  Pousse  tres-avant  la  fabrication  de  la  nou- 

velle  monnaie  d'appoint  (argent  a  bas  titre, 
nickel,  cuivre),  qui,  a  raison  de  12  marcs  1/2 

par  habitant,  doit  remplacer  les  anciens  billons 

qu'on  refond ; 

3°  Mis  hors  de  cours  les  monnaies  autri- 
chiennes,  hollandaises  et  francaises,  qui  circu- 
laient  en  grande  quantite; 

4°  Retire  de  la  circulation  la  presque  totalite 
des  florins  et  autres  pieces  d'argent  du  Sud  et  des 
villes  Anseatiques. 

Tout  ceci  etant  fait,  une  seule  operation  res- 
terait  a  realiser;  le  retrait  de  la  plus  importante 
des  pieces  d  argent,  le  thaler.  Or,  la  somme  de 
thalers  a  retirer  s'eleve  a  deux  cents  millions 
(740  millions  de  francs),  et  les  plus  chauds  pro- 
moteurs  du  monometallisme  reconnaissent  eux- 
memes  que  c'est  une  affaire  bien  ardue  que 
de  demonetiser  une  telle  masse  de  metal. 


—  12  — 

Oil  placer,  oil  expedier  tout  cet  argent? 


L'Angleterre  et  les  Etats-Unis  n'admettent 
jusqu'ici  que  Tor  comme  monnaie  legale;  par 
consequent,  ces  pays  ne  peuvent  absorber  l'argent 
provenant  des  thalers  allemands. 

La  France,  l'ltalie,  la  Belgique  et  la  Suisse, 
c'est-a-dire  F Union  latine,  bien  qu'en  possession 
du  regime  bimetallique,  se  sont  coalisees  pour 
empecher  que  les  Allemands  ne  viennent  chez 
elles  faire  convertir  en  pieces  de  5  francs  leurs 
thalers,  et  dans  ce  but  elles  onl,  d'un  commun 
accord,  suspendu  rancienne  liberte  du  mon- 
noyagc  de  Targent. 

L'Auiriche  et  la  Russie  sont  vouees,  par  etat 
chronique,  au  papier-monnaie;  elles  ne  peuvent 
songer  a  acquerir  l'argent  allemand. 

Restent  la  Chine  et  1'Inde.  La  on  n'emploie 
p;is  la  monnaie  d'or,  les  payements  s  y  font  en 


argent;  mais  ces  pays  n'ont  pas  de  fortes  creances 
ni  sur  l'Allemagne  ni  sur  F  Europe,  et,  par  suite, 
on  ne  peut  y  envoyer  de  fortes  sommes  d'argent. 
II  faudrait  imaginer  une  grande  bataille  perdue 
par  l'Allemagne  et  gagnee  par  les  Chinois,  et 
les  Allemands  tenus  de  payer  a  la  Chine  une 
forte  indemnity  pour  que  Immigration  de  l'ar- 
gent  de  Berlin  a  Pekin  devint  possible. 

Mais,  si  l'ecoulement  de  l'argent  est  si  dif- 
ficile, l'achat  de  Tor,  qui  devrait  le  remplacer, 
ne  Test  pas  moins. 

Londres,  le  grand  marche  des  metaux  pre- 
cieux,  ne  peut  fournir  que  de  Tor  californien 
et  australien,  au  fur  et  a  mesure  des  arrivages ; 
si  on  voulait  attaquer  le  stock  habituel,  dont  les 
Anglais  out  eux-memes  un  besoin  absolu,  on 
provoquerait  une  crise  epouvantable  sur  le  mar- 
che anglais,  crise  qui  se  propagerait  immediate- 
ment  dans  toute  l'Europe.  Que  de  mines,  que 
de  desastres! 
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Faut-il  parler  des.  pertes  enormes  qu'avant 
d'avoir  provoque  ces  mines  et  ces  desastres,  le 
gouvernement  allemand  s'imposerait  inevitable- 
ment,  s'il  continue  a  offrir  de  fortes  sommes 
d'argent  et  a  demander  de  fortes  sommes  d  or? 
Offert,  le  metal  argent  se  deprecie  de  plus  en 
plus;  demande,  Tor  rencherit  d'autant.  C'estpar 
millions  que  le  budget  de  Tempire  aurait  a  chif- 
frer  ses  pertes. 

Ces  difficultes,  le  ministre  de  Tempire  les  a 
prevues.  Aussi,  tout  en  decretant  qu?a  partir  du 
lfr  janvier  1876  on  ne  compterait  plus  nulle 
part  ni  en  florins  ni  en  thalers,  mais  en  marcs 
exclusivement,  a-t-il  fait  cette  grande  restriction, 
que  les  thalers  seront  maintenus  dans  la  circu- 
lation, qu'ils  seront  censes  etre  de  For,  que 
chaque  thaler  vaudra  trois  marcs. 

On  le  voit,  le  gouvernement  se  donne  du 
temps,  il  espere  pouvoir  demonetiscr  avec  len- 
teur;  mais  la  demonetisation  lente  suscite  elle- 
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memo  un  inconvenient  grave  :  elle  determine 
F  exportation  de  Tor.  En  voici  la  raison  : 

Depuis  que  la  demonetisation  est  commen- 
cee,  Fargent,  toujours  offert  au  dehors,  ne  fait 
que  baisser,  tandis  que  la  valeur  du  thaler  ne 
baisse  pas  a  Finterieur,  vu  que  le  thaler  y  circule 
legalement  comme  1' equivalent  de  trois  marcs 
d'or.  C'est  pourquoi,  lorsque  les  banquiers  ont 
a  faire  des  pavements  a  Fetranger,  ils  se  gardent 
bien  d'y  envoyer  des  thalers;  ils  expedient  des 
marcs  d'or,  et  reservent  les  thalers  pour  payer  a 
Finterieur.  Le  gouvernement  rachete  Tor  a  Fe- 
tranger  et  Fimporte,  les  banquiers  l'exportent  : 
c'est  le  travail  de  Penelope  sans  Farrivee  d'Ulysse. 
Deja  deux  cents  millions  de  marcs  ont  pris  le 
chemin  de  Fetranger  :  c'est  le  sixieme  de  la 
quantite  fabriquee. 

En  resume,  on  a  du  renoncer  a  la  demone- 
tisation rapide?  et  le  succes  de  la  demonetisation 
lente  est  plus  que  douteux. 
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Telle  est  la  situation.  Avant  de  formuler 
les  reflexions  qu'elle  suggere  pour  Favenir,  il 
convient  de  dire  ce  que  c'est  que  la  nouvelle 
unite  monetaire  d'Allemagne,  le  marc  d'or. 

Quand  Fempire  prit  la  resolution  de  con- 
vertir  la  circulation  d'argent  en  circulation  d'or, 
il  dut  necessairement  et  comme  point  de  de- 
part, etablir  entre  les  deux  metaux  un  larif  de 
conversion,  c'est-a-dire  determiner  contre  com- 
bien  de  pesees  d'argent  on  livrerait  une  pesee 
d'or.  Le  tarif  fut  fixe  a  15  1/2,  ce  qui  signifie 
que  le  possesseur  de  la  monnaie  d'argent,  force 
par  la  loi  de  s'en  dessaisir,  aurait  droit,  en  ap- 
portant  15  1/2  poids  d'argent  monnaye  aux 
caisses  de  l'Etat,  de  recevoir  en  echange  un 
poids  d'or  monnaye. 

On  a  eu  raison  ds  prendre  cette  propor- 
tion de  15  1/2;  elle  concordait  alors  avec  la 
valeur  respective  des  deux  metaux  sur  le  mar- 
che  general  et  avec  l'antique  proportion  qui 
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existe  legalement  en  France,  en  Italie,  en  Bel- 
gique  et  en  Suisse  entre  les  francs  d'or  et  les 
francs  d'argent. 

La  proportion  15  1/2  une  fois  adoptee, 
il  importait  que  la  valeur  de  1 'unite  mone- 
taire  d'or  qu'on  allait  creer  sons  le  nom  de 
marc  fut  telle  que  1'echange  de  Fancien  nu- 
meraire contre  le  nouveau  ne  donnat  lieu  a  au- 
cun  calcul  long  et  complique.  II  fallait  a  cet 
effet  que,  sans  sortir  du  taux  151/2,  la  valeur 
du  marc  fiit  contenue  en  nombre  exact  de  fois 
dans  la  valeur  du  thaler,  du  thaler  qui  etait  la 
plus  importante  et  la  plus  repandue  des  pieces 
d'argent. 

C'est  ce  qu'on  fit. 

Si  vous  multipliez  par  15  1  /  2  le  poids  du 
marc,  vous  obtenez  le  poids  exact  du  tiers 
d'un  thaler,  et  1'operation  d'echanger  des  tha- 
lers  contre  des  marcs  ne  saurait  etre  plus  sim- 
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pie.  Pas  de  fractions;  pas  d'appoints  a  rendre. 
Contre  chaque  thaler  presente,  la  caisse  publique 
doit  livrer  trois  marcs  d'or. 

Le  marc  d'or  etant  ainsi  constitue,  mais 
les  thalers  d'argent  devant  jusqu'a  nouvel  ordre 
continuer  a  circuler,  on  ne  peut  nier  qu'a  par- 
tir  du  ler  janvier  1876,  il  y  aura  une  circula- 
tion composee  de  marcs  d'or  et  de  mars  d'ar- 
gent, ceux-ci  contenant  15  fois  1/2  autant  de 
metal  fin  que  ceux-la. 

Ce  sera  exactement  comme  en  France,  oil 
les  francs  d'argent  pesent  15  fois  1  /2  autant  que 
les  francs  d'or. 

Kesullat  digne  de  remarque  :  L'ancien 
regime  bimetallique  a  15  1/2,  dont  ['abolition 
;i  ete  deftiandee  en  France  par  plusieurs  econo- 
mistes,  va  entrer  en  vigueur  en  Allemagne,  ou 
il  iTa  jamais  existe  et  oil  personne  nVn  deman- 
dait  ['introduction. 


—  lo- 
ll est  vrai  que  cet  etat  bimetallique  cle 
l'Allemagne  n'est  pas  complet.  Pour  l'avoir 
complet,  il  faudrait  que  chacun  y  fiit  libre  de 
faire  monnayer  le  metal  argent,  tandis  que  les 
marcs  d'argent  admis  a  circuler  ne  seront  autres 
que  les  anciens  thalers,  et  qu'il  sera  interdit  d'en 
faire  fabriquer  avec  de  l'argent  nouveau. 

Nous  sommes  ici  au  coeur  de  notre  ques- 
tion. Y  a-t-il  interet  pour  l'Allemagne,  pour  la 
France  et  pour  le  marche  general,  a  ce  que  le 
legislateur  allemand  maintienne  cette  interdic- 
tion, ou  est-il  desirable  pour  ious  que  l'interdic- 
tion  soit  levee? 

L'Allemagne  n'est  pas  tellement  engagee 
dans  la  voie  monometallique  qu'elle  n'y  puisse 
renoncer  sans  aucun  effort ;  au  contraire,  elle 
n'a  jamais  ete  si  pres  du  bimetallisme,  et?  a 
l'etat  provisoire  mais  legal,  elle  y  est  meme 
deja. 


--  20  — 

Pour  que  le  bimetallisme  y  devienne  loi 
complete  et  permanente,  il  suffirait  de  dire  : 

1°  Que  le  monnayage  de  l'argent  et  de  Tor 
dansles  ateliers  de  l'Etat  est  facultatif  pour  tous; 

2°  Que  le  poids  clu  marc  d'argent  sera  egal 
au  tiers  du  poids  d'un  thaler; 

3°  Qu'on  frappera  des  pieces  de  4  marcs 
d'argent  (ou  de  5),  afin  de  pouvoir  faire  des 
rouleaux  de  100  marcs,  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  pas 
faire  avec  les  pieces  actuelles  de  3  marcs,  les 
thalers ; 

4°  Qu'on  ne  frappera  plus  de  thalers;  ceux 
qui  existent  pourront  etre  refondus  plus  tard  et 
transformes  en  pieces  de  4  marcs  (ou  de  5); 

5°  Qu'il  n'y  aura  pas  de  pieces  d'argent  a 
has  litre  au-dessus  de  2  marcs;  les  pieces  de 
5  marcs  a  bas  litre  qu'on  a  commence  a  frapper 
seront  ulterieuremenl  relirees. 
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II  est  evident  que  la  mise  en  pratique  (Tune 
ioi  contenant  de  pareilles  prescriptions  ne  ren- 
contrerait  aucune  difficulte.  Quant  aux  avantages 
qu'elle  procurerait,  ils  sont  de  la  plus  haute  im- 
portance. 

Le  gouvernement  allemand  n'aurait  plus  de 
souci  monetaire.  II  cesserait  de  chercher  pour 
son  argent  des  debouches  qui  n'existent  pas;  il 
cesserait  de  demander  de  Tor  qui  ne  se  trouve 
nulle  part ;  il  eviterait  les  pertes  que  produit  la 
vente  de  Fargent  toujours  plus  au  rabais,  et  que 
produit  l'achat  de  For  a  prix  toujours  croissant; 
il  cesserait  de  redouter  Fexportation  des  marcs 
d'or,  et,  somme  toute,  satisfait  d'avoir  dans  tout 
le  pays  une  seule  monnaie,  le  marc,  il  laisserait 
les  Allemands  libres  de  se  servir  de  monnaie 
d'or  ou  de  monnaie  d'argent,  comme  ils  Tenten- 
dent?  et  comme  cela  s'est  toujours  pratique, 
jusqu'en  1874,  dans  les  Etats  de  l'union  latine. 

La  coalition  formee  entre  la  France,  l'ltalie, 


la  Belgique  et  la  Suisse,  pour  resister  aux  entre- 
prises  monetaires  de  l'Allemagne,  se  dissoudrait 
immediatement.  Le  monnayage  de  Fargent  rede- 
viendrait  libre  dans  ces  pays.  Ce  serait  la  fin 
d'une  guerre  monetaire  sans  precedent  et  sans 
fin?  aussi  contraire  aux  principes  scientifiques 
qu'aux  interets  des  Etats  qui  la  font. 

Le  marche  anglais,  et  avec  lui  tous  les  mar- 
ches europeens,  echapperaient  a  la  crise  mone- 
taire, qui  est  inevitable  si  le  gouvernement  alle- 
mand  persiste  a  vouloir  de  Tor  quand  meme. 

Y  a-t-il  un  economiste,  un  banquier,  un 
homme  d'Etat  qui  puisse  contester  la  realite  et 
I'importance  des  avantages  que  nous  venons 
d'enumerer? 


II 


L'ANGLETERRE  et  la  REVOLUTION  MONETAIRE  EN  ALLEMAGNE 


La  piece  d'or  de  20  schellings  ou  livre  ster- 
ling est  le  numeraire  des  Anglais. 

Si  l'Angleterre  avait  autorise  le  public  a  faire 
frapper  une  piece  de  quatre  schellings,  contenant 
en  argent  fin  quinze  fois  et  demi  le  poids  du 
metal  fin  contenu  dans  quatre  schellings  d'or  (la 
cinquieme  partie  d'une  livre),  le  materiel  mone- 
taire  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  serait  bimetallique 
et  parfait  comme  celui  de  la  France. 

Mais  il  n'en  a  pas  ete  ainsi.  Sauf  les  pieces 
familieres  pour  les  appoints,  qui  sont  en  argent 
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a  bas  titre,  FAngleterre  n'a  pour  monnaie  legale 
que  Tor. 

Cela  a  suffi  a  lajeune  ecole  monometallique 
pour  se  couvrir  du  pavilion  anglais  et  convier 
] 'Europe  a  proscrire  la  monnaie  d'argent. 

Sans  la  guerre  de  1870,  qui  a  mis  un  capital 
enorme  aux  mains  de  FAllemagne,  les  conseils 
des  monometallistes  n'auraienteu  aucuneffet.  En 
les  ecoutant  sur  la  fin  de  Fannee  1871,  FAUemagne 
victorieuse  a  cru  se  donner  un  grand  prestige. 
Dedaigner  Fargent  et  ne  plus  manier  que  For, 
quelle  splendeur ! 

Mais  puisqu'on  se  donne  pour  des  imitateurs 
de  l'Angleterre,  faisons  Fhistorique  du  monome- 
tallisme  anglais. 

La  loi  bimetallique  frangaise  de  1 8!)3  a  donne 
an  franc  d'argent  le  poids  de  IS  1/2  francs  (For. 
Mais  la  loi  bimetallique  americaine  de  179^  avail 


donne  an  dollar  d'argent  le  poids  de  1 5  dollars 
d'or  seulement.  II  y  avait  done  benefice  pour  les 
commercants  a  faire  frapper  l'argent  en  Ame- 
rique  et  Tor  en  France.  lis  y  gagnaient  1/2  sur 
15,  ce  qui  fait  plus  de  3  0/0.  Aussi  For  affluait 
en  Europe  et  l'argent  en  Amerique.  Que  devait 
faire  1'Angleterre,  lorsqu'en  1816,  decidee  a 
reprendre  ses  payements  en  especes,  elle  remit 
ses  balanciers  en  mouvement?  Devait-elle  adop- 
ter le  15  americain  on  le  15  1/2  francais? 

Pour  sortir  d'embarras,  l'Angleterre  prit  le 
parti  de  ne  frapper  que  de  Tor,  chose  d'autant 
plus  naturelle,  paraissait-il,  qu'il  y  avait  de  Tor 
sur  place,  tandis  que  l'argent  avait  ete  attire  en 
Amerique,  corame  on  l'a  vu  ci-dessus. 

Mais,  en  prenant  cette  mesure,  l'Angleterre 
n'a  nullement  songe  a  poser  des  principes  scien- 
lifiques  ni  a  fonder  une  ecole  monometallique  or. 
Elle  y  a  si  peu  songe,  qu'elle  a  maintenu  et 
maintient  la  monnaie  d'argent  chez  les  150  mil- 


lions  d'Indiens  qu'elle  gouverne,  et  qu'elle  n'a 
jamais  cesse  de  recourir  au  bimetallisme  du  conti- 
nent europeen  pour  solder  sesechangesavecl'Asie. 

II  faut  le  dire  :  avant  1871,  l'Europe  avait  une 
constitution  bimetallique,  certes  imparfaite,  mais 
suffisante  pourlesbesoins  communs.L'Angleterre 
payait  en  or,  l'Allemagne  en  argent,  la  France  en 
or  et  en  argent.  C'est  grace  a  cette  constitution 
que  les  Anglais  ont  toujours  pu  prendre  ou 
envoyer  de  l'argent  soit  a  Paris,  soit  a  Hambourg, 
et  que  les  Allemands  ont  toujours  pu  prendre  ou 
envoyer  de  Tor  soit  a  Londres,  soit  a  Paris. 
l'Europe  avait  ainsi  emploi  pour  le  metal  argent 
venant  d'Asie,  quand  l'Asie  avait  a  lui  payer  des 
soldes ;  et  si,  par  contre,  l'Europe  avait  a  payer 
des  sommes  en  Asie,  elle  trouvait  en  Europe 
meme  la  monnaie  d'argent  necessaire. 

Comment  se  feraienl  les  payements  entre 
l'Asie  et  l'Europe,  que  ferait  notamment  l'An- 
gleterre,  si  tons  les  Etats  europeens  devenaient 


monometalliques  comme  elle?  Ou  trouvera-t-on 
de  l'argent  pour  l'Asie,  ou  placera-t-on  l'argent 
venant  de  l'Asie,  si,  tandis  que  Tor  ne  circule  pas 
en  Asie,  il  ne  circule  plus  que  de  Tor  dans  l'Eu- 
rope  entiere? 

L' Europe  ne  peut  se  faire  monometallique 
qu'a  la  condition  de  rendre  monometallique  le 
monde  entier,  et,  pour  ce  faire,  deux  autres  con- 
ditions seraient  a  remplir :  1 0  persuader  tous  les 
peuples  qu'il  faut  se  defaire  de  l'argent,  le  noyer 
dans  la  mer  ou  en  faire  des  casseroles ;  2°  partager 
avec  l'Asie  Tor  de  l'Europe,  afin  que  les  Asia- 
tiques,  purges  de  l'argent,  ne  restassent  pas  sans 
monnaie. 

L'histoire  de  tous  les  temps  et  cette  science 
fatale  dont  les  societes  suivent  les  preceptes  tres- 
precis,  sans  qu'aucune  plume  les  ait  ecrits, 
demontrent  que  Tor  et  l'argent  sont  deux  monnaies 
egalement  bonnes.  Les  hommes  se  sont  toujours 
servis  de  tous  les  deux  et  s'en  serviront  toujours, 
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malgre  de  malheureuses  exceptions  locales  on 
temporaires. 

Mais  reprenons  la  comparaison  entre  les 
agissements  de  l'Angleterre  en  1816  et  ceux  de 
l'Allemagne  actuelle. 

L'Angleterre,  influencee  par  des  circonstan- 
ces  speciales,  prit  en  1816  le  parti  de  ne  fabri- 
quer  que  de  la  monnaie  d'or;  mais  aurait-ellc 
pris  ce  parti,  si  sa  circulation  anterieure,  au  lieu 
d'etre  en  papier,  eut  ete  composee  de  metal  ar- 
gent? Le  papier  ne  vaut  rien,  il  n'en  coute  pas 
cher  de  s'en  defaire;  mais  se  defaire  d'un  me- 
tal precieux  qu'on  decrie  soi-meme,  c'est  bien 
different.  On  y  dilapide  des  millions.  Les  mono- 
metallistes,  qui  cilent  a  tout  propos  l'exemple 
de  l'Angleterre,  oseraient-ils  soutenir  que  l'An- 
gleterre  aurait  pris  Tor  comme  monnaie  exclu- 
sive, si  clle  avail  eu  a  demonetiscr  pour  la  va- 
leur  d'un  milliard  4e  francs  d'argeilt?  Non;  il  a 
fallu  I'enivremenl  do  Sedan,  doiibl£  de  IVniviv- 
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ment  de  Fraucfort,  pour  qu'une  nation  tentat 
pareille  entreprise. 

Et  les  Etats-Unis,  qui,  depuis  1834,  nefrap- 
pent  plus  que  des  dollars  d'or,  ont-ils  demonetise 
un  seul  dollar  d'argent?  Jamais.  La  proportion 
1  a  15,  fixee  en  1792,  ayant  eu  pour  effet  de 
faire  exporter  Tor,  le  congres  adopta  une  me- 
sure  excessive  en  sens  contraire,  qui  eut  pour 
effet  de  faire  exporter  l'argent ;  au  lieu  d'adopter 
le  15  1/2  frangais,  qui  aurait  suffi,  les  Ameri- 
cains,  afin  d'arreter  Texportation  de  Tor,  etabli- 
rent  que  les  dollars  d'argent  auraient  le  poids 
non  plus  de  quinze,  mais  de  seize  dollars  d'or. 
C'etait  deprecier  l'argent  au  dela  du  besoin,  et, 
aussitot  la  loi  nouvelle  mise  a  execution,  l'argent 
prit  le  chemin  de  l'Europe  et  avec  tant  de  suite 
qu'un  beau  jour,  sans  s'en  douter,  les  Etats- 
Unis  se  trouverent  monometalliques ;  le  mon- 
nayage  de  l'argent  n'etait  pas  meme  interdit, 
et  il  n'y  avait  plus  que  de  Tor  en  circula- 
tion, 
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Un  petit  pays,  la  Hollande,  ecoutantles  eco- 
nomistes  alors  acharnes  contre  Tor  comme  ils 
le  sont  aujourd'hui  contre  Fargent,  la  Hollande 
a  bien  pu,  en  1850,  demonetiser  For,  sans 
grand  dommage  pour  personne.  Agissant  sur 
des  sommes  restreintes,  la  Hollande  a  pu  faci- 
lement  ecouler  chez  les  voisins  For  demonetise 
et  y  prendre  Fargent  a  monetiser. 

Mais  quarante  millions  d'Erostrates  votant 
avec  serenite  la  demonetisation,  la  depreciation, 
Favilissement  de  tout  leur  numeraire,  sans  se 
douter  du  mal  immense  qu'ils  se  font  et  qu'ils 
font  a  tous  les  pays,  ce  sera  le  fait  le  plus  in- 
croyable,  le  plus  grand  mefait  de  Fhistoire  mo- 
il etaire. 

Combien  y  a-t-il  d'or  a  la  banque  d'Angle- 
terre  et  a  celles  d'Ecosse  et  d'Irlande?  35  mil- 
lions de  livres  sterling  tout  au  plus;  c'est  juste- 
ment  la  somme  dont  FAllemagne  a  besoin,  ou 
k  peu  pres,  pour  rem  placer  son  argent. 
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Cet  or  peut-il  a  la  fois  constituer  l'encaisse 
anglaise  et  la  circulation  allemande? 

Evidemment  non ;  mais  on  repond  que  la 
Californie  et  l'Australie  vont  donner  Tor  neces- 
saire.  Mauvais  compte.  La  production  annuelle 
de  For  a  pu  suffire  jusqu'ici  aux  besoins  mone- 
taires,  toujours  plus  etendus,  et  aux  consomma- 
tions  industrielles  toujours  croissantes;  mais  ell e 
ne  peut  pas  combler  le  grand  vide  monetaire 
ouvert  tout  a  coup  par  la  demonetisation  de 
l'argent.  Et  l'on  sait,  d'ailleurs,  que  la  produc- 
tion de  Tor  est  en  decroissance. 

Lors  raeme  que  le  gouvernement  de  rem- 
pire  confedere  aurait  deja  en  portefeuille  pour 
35  millions  de  livres  sterling  en  lettres  de 
change  sur  Londres,  pourrait-il?  oserait-il  tou- 
cher sa  creance,  et  laisser  TAngleterre  sans  une 
livre? 

L'Allemagne  qui,  malheureusement,  a  le  tort 
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de  croire  son  orgueil  engage  a  realiser  le  mono- 
metallisme-or,  l'AUemagne  voudra  bien  ne  pas 
paraitre  excessive,  mais  elle  ne  pent  moins  faire 
que  de  prendre  beaucoup  d'or  a  Londres.  Les 
journaux  de  la  Cite  ne  cachent  pas  leurs  ap- 
prehensions. Depuis  longtemps  ils  ont  cesse 
d'admirer  la  revolution  monetaire  que  l'Alle- 
magne  a  tente  de  faire,  soi-disant  pour  imiter 
l'Angleterre. 

D'entre  tons,  PEtat  le  plus  directement  me- 
nace par  l'operation  allemande  est  la  Grande- 
Bretagne.  Et  il  ne  serait  pas  impossible  que, 
pour  ne  pas  rester  sans  monnaie  metallique, 
l'Angleterre  fit,  de  notre  temps,  ce  qu'elle  n'a 
pas  fait  en  1816  :  autoriser  le  public  a  faire 
frapper,  par  pieces  de  4  schellings,  des  livres 
sterling  d'argent  appelees  a  circuler  concurrem- 
ment  avec  les  livres  d'or. 


Ill 


LE  15  1/2  UNIVERSEL 


Depuis  1803,  le  franc  d'argent  pese  15  1/2 
francs  d'or,  et  aujourd'hui  le  marc  d'argent  pese 
15  1/2  marcs  dor  (1) 

Que  ce  poids  du  marc  d'argent  soit  con- 
serve ; 

Qu'il  y  ait  des  dollars  d'argent  pesant  15  1  /2 
dollars  d'or  et  des  pieces  de  4  schellings  d'ar- 
gent pesant  1 5  1  /2  fois  antant  que  4  schellings 
d'or,  c'est-a-dire  autant  que  62  schellings  d'or; 

Que  partout,  avec  le  metal  qu'on  lui  presente, 


(  I)  Voir  la  Question  monetaire  en  Allemagne,  page  18. 


on  soit  libre  de  se  faire  fabriquer  par  FEtat 
monnaie  (Tor  et  monnaie  d'argent ; 

Que  partout  chacun  ait  Foption  de  payer  en 
especes  d'or  ou  en  especes  d'argent ; 

C'est  la  le  programme  monetaire  interna- 
tional que  nous  soutenons.  Mis  a  execution,  il 
aurait  pour  effet  : 

1°  De  rendre  stable  la  valeur  comparative  de 
l  or  et  de  F  argent, 

2°  De  reduire  au  minimum  les  variations 
du  pouvoir  acheteur  de  la  monnaie. 

Expliquons  le  comment  et  le  pourquoi  de  ce 
double  resultat. 

L'instabilite  dans  la  valeur  comparative  des 
deux  meliiux  a  quatre  raisons  intrinseques  aux 
metaux  eux-memcs:  1°  accroissemenl,  2°  dimi- 
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nution  de  la  production  de  For,  3°  accroisse- 
ment,  4°  diminution  de  la  production  de  l'argent. 


Le  metal  abondant  est  moins  demande,  il  se 
deprecie;  le  metal  qui  fait  defaut  est  plus 
demande,  ilrencherit. 

Mais  il  est  manifeste  que  si  a  Taugmenta- 
tion  de  production  on  oppose  une  augmentation 
de  demande,  et  une  diminution  de  demande  a 
une  diminution  de  production,  qu'il  s'agisse  d'or 
ou  d'argent,  les  forces,  etant  en  contraste,  se 
neutralisent  et  on  reste  en  etat. 

Eh  bien,  precisement,  la  demande,  qui,  sans 
Tadoption  du  15  1/2,  se  porte  naturellement 
vers  le  metal  qui  fait  defaut,  se  porte  au  con- 
traire  et  necessairement  vers  le  metal  qui  abonde, 
si  le  regime  du  15  1/2  est  partout  en  vigueur. 
On  va  le  voir. 

Comme  la  loi  bimetallique  permet  a  tons  et 
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a  chacun  de  payer  en  or  ou  en  argent  a  volonte, 
il  est  naturel  que  les  commercants  de  monnaie 
delaissent  le  metal  qui  fait  defaut  et  recherchent 
celui  qui  abonde  pour  le  faire  monnayer. 

Non  demande,  le  metal  qui  manque  ne  peut 
pas  rencherir  ;  demande,  le  metal  qui  abonde  ne 
peut  pas  baisser,  et  tous  les  deux  finissent  par 
etre  absorbes  au  prix  reciproque  d'un  kilo- 
gramme d'or  pour  15  1/2  kilogrammes  d'ar- 
gent. 

Oui,  si  chacun  est  partout  libre  de  frapper  or 
et  argent  sur  le  pied  de  15  1  /2  et  si  partout  cha- 
cun a  r option  de  payer  en  or  et  en  argent,  les 
causes  qui  font  agir  la  loi  de  l'ofTre  et  de  la 
demande  se  trouvent  interverlies  :  ce  n'est  plus 
la  rarete,  c'cstrabondancc  qui  excite  la  demande, 
et  reciproquement  ce  n'est  plus  l'abondance, 
e'est  la  rarete  qui  pousse  a  Toflre. 

Mors,  sousle  regime  international  du  15  I  /2 
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an  sortir  de  la  mine  un  kilogramme  d'or  vaudra 
toujours  IS  1/2  kilogrammes  d'argent,  car  nulle 
part  avec  un  kilogramme  d'or  on  ne  pourra  faire 
plus  de  monnaie  qu'avec  IS  1/2  kilogrammes 
d'argent,  et  de  meme  15  1/2  kilogrammes  d' ar- 
gent au  sortir  de  la  mine  vaudront  toujours  un 
kilogramme  d'or,  car  nulle  part  avec  IS  1  / 2  kilo- 
grammes d'argent  on  ne  pourra  faire  plus  de 
monnaie  qu'avec  un  kilogramme  d'or. 

Et  cette  fixite  de  valeur  entre  For  et  1' argent, 
qui  parait  prodigieuse,  s'obtient  sans  porter 
atteinte  a  la  liberie  d'aucun,  car  l'option  lega- 
lement  ouverte  de  payer  en  or  ou  en  argent  laisse 
libres  ceux  qui  n'en  veulent  pas  de  dire  dans 
chaque  contrat  que  le  pavement  se  fera  exclusi- 
vement  en  or  ou  exclusivement  en  argent.  En 
France  on  a  toujours  pu  stipuler  de  la  sorte; 
mais  comme  le  profit  est  mil,  on  n'y  a  jamais 
songe. 

Le  15  1  /2  a  pour  consequence  de  constituer 
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avec  la  totalite  de  Tor  et  la  totalite  de  l'argent, 
quelque  variation  que  la  production  de  Fun  ou 
de  T autre  metal  puisse  subir,  une  masse  mone- 
taire  nouvelle,  qu'il  est  peut-etre  permis  d'appeler 
electrum  par  Yestime  singuliere  dont  elle  est 
digne  (Diet.  Littre).  Les  deux  metaux  n'y  sont 
pas  a  l'etat  d'alliage,  comme  dans  Y electrum  des 
anciens ;  mais,  quelle  que  soit  la  quantite  exis- 
tante  de  run  ou  de  l'autre,  une  parcelle  de  Fun 
(Tor)  vaut  toujours  15  1/2  parcelles  de  l'autre 
(l'argent). 

Voila  done  une  masse  monetaire  aussi  homo- 
gene  que  si  elle  etait  composee  d'un  seul  et 
unique  metal,  et  e'est  certainement  la  plus  grande 
masse  qu'on  puisse  employer,  puisqu'elle  com- 
prend  la  totalite  des  deux  metaux  capables  de 
servir  de  monnaie. 

II  est  admis  sans  conteste  que  plus  la  masse 
monelaire  est  considerable,  moins  sont  fortes  les 
variations  qu'eprouve  le  pouvoir  acheteur  du 
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numeraire,  quand  la  matiere  monetaire  vient 
a  augmenter  ou  a  diminuer  tout  a  coup. 

Mettons  a  10,000  tonnes  la  circulation  de 
Tor  dans  le  monde,  1' argent  etant  partout  demo- 
netise :  voila  que  la  production  apporte  rapi- 
dement  1,000  tonnes  nouvelles  d'or.  Que  se 
passe-t-il?  L'or  perdun  dixieme  de  son  pouvoir 
acheteur,  la  meme  quantite  de  numeraire  achete 
les  neuf  dixiemes  seulement  de  ce  qu'elle  ache- 
tait  avant  rapparition  des  1,000  tonnes  nou- 
velles. 

Mais,  si  la  masse  monetaire  se  compose  non- 
seulement  des  10,000  tonnes  d'or,  mais  aussi 
des  150,000  tonnes  d'argent  qui  circulent 
actuellement,  elle  est  double;  et  grace  au  15  1/2 
universalise,  c'est  exactement  comme  s'il  circulait 
20,000  tonnes  d'or  ou  vraiment  300,000  tonnes 
d'argent.  Que  se  passe-t-il  a  la  survenance  des 
1,000  tonnes  d'or  nouveau  ou  d'une  quantite 
correspondante  d'argent?  La  masse  monetaire 
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ne  s'en  trouve  augmentee  que  d'un  vingtieme, 
et  par  suite  la  diminution  du  pouvoir  acheteur 
de  la  monnaie  est  moitie  moindre ;  un  vingtieme 
au  lieu  d'un  dixieme. 

Meme  calcul  en  sens  inverse  si  la  production 
monetaire  se  ralentit. 

Que  si  on  objecte  que  la  masse  bimetallique 
est  exposee  aux  variations  de  production  de  deux 
metaux  au  lieu  que  d'un  seul,  nous  repondrons 
qu'il  y  a  plus  de  regularity  probable  dans  la 
production  or  et  argent  pris  ensemble  que  dans 
la  production  d'un  seul  metal. 

Somme  toute,  I'emploi  de  la  monnaie  bime- 
tallique est  de  beaucoup  plus  propice  a  lastabilite 
du  pouvoir  acheteur  de  la  monnaie,  que  Femploi 
de  la  monnaie  monomctallique. 

Si  le  bim&allisme  n'existait  pas,  il  faudrait 
done  I'inventer,  et  Ton  s'obstine  a  le  vouloir 
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detruire!  Oh!  non,  il  faut  le  maintenir,  l'expliquer 
et  en  etendre  l'application,  afin  que  son  action 
bienfaisante  se  fasse  partout  sentir. 

Des  conventions  postales,  telegraphiques, 
douanieres  et  autres,  lient  entre  elles  plusieurs 
nations  pour  l'avantage  de  toutes  et  de  chacune. 
Une  convention  monetaire  bimetallique  entre 
le  pays  des  francs,  le  pays  des  marcs,  le  pays  des 
dollars  et  le  pays  des  sterling  procurerait  : 

Les  deux  avantages  mentionnes  plus  haut : 
stabilite  de  la  valeur  comparative  de  For  et  de 
l'argent,  et  reduction  au  minimum  des  variations 
du  pouvoir  acheteur  de  la  monnaie  ; 

L'avantage  de  relever  la  valeur  du  metal 
argent  dont  la  baisse  actuelle  n'a  pour  cause  que 
le  refus  d'admettre  le  lingot  au  monnayage ; 

L'avantage  d'eviter  les  pertes  incalculables 
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causees  en  Allemagne  et  en  Europe  par  la  demo- 
netisation de  l'argent. 

L'avantage  de  prevenir  les  convulsions  mone- 
taires  dont  auraient  a  souffrir  toutes  les  transac- 
tions si  la  demonetisation  continue  : 

L'avantage  de  conserver  la  possibility  d'etre 
paye  et  de  payer  en  metal  monnaie  les  dettes  et 
les  creances  avec  la  Chine,  l'lnde  et  autres  contrees 
d'Asie,  oil  Tor  n'est  pas  monnaie  ;  avantage  qui 
disparaitraitsi  l'Europe  cesse  d'employer  l'argent 
comme  monnaie ; 

Et  enfin  l'avantage  de  rendre  la  reprise  des 
payements  en  especes  immediate  en  France  et 
aux  Etats-Unis,  et  beaucoup  plus  facile  en  Italic, 
en  Autriche,  en  Russie. 

Deux  sculs  d'entre  les  quatre  grands  pays  n 
monnaie  metallique  signeraient  la  convention, 
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que  Favenir  du  15  1/2,  sa  diffusion  et  ses 
bienfaits,  seraient  sans  doute  assures. 

Mais,  avant  que  la  diplomatie  ait  occasion 
de  parler,  il  faudra  peut-etre  que  la  revolution 
monetaire  de  FAllemagne  ait  dit  son  dernier 
mot. 


LA  REPRISE  DES  PAYMENTS  EN  ESPECES  EN  AMERiQLE 


II  faut  rendre  cette  justice  au  president  Grant, 
que  nul  n'est  plus  ennemi  du  papier-monnaie 
que  lui,  que  nul  plus  que  lui  ne  desire  le  re  tour 
a  la  monnaie  metallique. 

Nous  l'avons  deja  dit  ailleurs  (voir  notre  bro- 
chure Or  et  argent,  page  75),  ce  retour  a  la 
monnaie  metallique  serait  tres-facile  en  Ame- 
rique,  si  le  congres  autorisait  le  public  a  faire 
frapper  dans  les  ateliers  federaux  des  dollars 
d? argent  pesant  15  fois  1  /2  aulant  que  le  dollar 
d'or;  en  d'autres  termes,  si  TAmerique  retablis- 
sait  le  regime  bimetallique,  fonde  par  Hamilton 


en  1792  (1),  et  adopte  avec  si  grand  succes  par 
la  France. 


Pour  sortir  du  papier-monnaie,  il  n'y  a  qu'un 
moyen  :  se  procurer  beaucoup  de  metal.  Mais  on 
ne  Irouve  pas  assez  d'or,  dites-vous,  et  s'il  fallait 
attendre  qu'il  en  sorte  suffisamment  des  entrailles 
de  la  terre,  il  faudrait  attendre  trop  longtemps 
avant  de  revenir  a  la  monnaie  metallique. 


(1)  Quelques  voix  s'etaient  elevees  en  faveur  du  rao- 
nom6tallisme ;  mais  Hamilton,  l'eminent  ministre  que 
Washington  avait  plac6  aux  finances,  Hamilton  fut  r6sol la- 
ment bim£tallique.  «  En  spoliant,  disait-il,  Tun  des  deux 
metaux  de  son  office  mone'taire ,  en  le  rSduisant  a  l'elat  de 
simple  marchandise,  on  diminue  la  quantity  de  medium 
circulant,  et  on  diminue  l'utilite*  du  m6tal  qu'on  repousse.  » 
Le  celebre  Jefferson,  qui  devint  par  la  suite  President  des 
Etats-Uuis  et  qui  etait  alors  Ministre  d'Etat,  emit  la  meme 
opinion.  Le  Congres  vota  une  loi  bimdtallique  sur  le  pied 
de  15,  en  vertu  de  laquelle  on  frappa,  jusqu'en  1834,  des 
dollars  d'or  et  des  dollars  d'argent,  le  dollar  d'argent  con- 
tenant  de  metal  fin  quinze  fois  autant  que  le  dollar  d'or. 
(Voir  :  History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  states  of  Ame- 
rica as  traced  in  the  ivritings,  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Phila- 
delphie,  1868,  Vol.  SV,  page  '272.) 
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Votre  dire  est  juste;  mais  pourquoi  ne  tour- 
nez-vous  pas  la  difficulty  au  moyen  du  metal 
argent? 

Deja  vous  fabriquez  depuis  1873  de  gros 
dollars  pour  faire  concurrence  en  Asie  a  la  piastre 
mexicaine.  Vous  avez  aussi  fabrique  des  demi- 
dollars  valant  exactement  la  moitie  d'une  piece 
de  5  francs,  avec  Fespoir  d'ecouler  cet  argent 
dans  les  Etats  de  FUnion  latine.  Ainsi  vous  trou- 
vez  bon  que  FAsie  et  FEurope  emploient  votre 
argent  comme  monnaie?  Prechez  done  d'exemple 
et  commencez  par  Femployer  vous-meme  en 
Amerique. 

II  est  absolument  faux  que  le  metal  argent  ne 
soit  pas  assez  noble  et  qu'il  soit  moins  apte  que 
For  pour  la  fonction  monetaire. 

II  y  eut  un  jour  ou  la  Hollande  a  meme  trouve 
que  Fargent  valait  mieux,  et  elle  demonetisa  For 
comme  inferieur.  C'etait  une  injustice  contre 
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Tor,  de  meme  ordre  que  celle  que  l'AUemagne 
commet  aujourd'hui  contre  F  argent. 

La  France  et  l'Union  latine  n'ont  jamais  eu 
qu'a  se  louer  du  regime  bimetallique  or  et  argent. 

Faites  comme  elles,  ayez  double  monnaie 
legale  :  le  dollar  d'or  actuel  et  un  dollar  d'argent, 
pesant  15  fois  1/2  autant  que  le  dollar  d'or. 

II  suffit  que  le  debiteur  soit  libre  de  payer 
partout  en  or  et  en  argent  a  son  choix,  partout 
aux  memes  conditions,  pour  que  la  valeur  de 
I'argent  et  celle  de  Tor  se  maintiennent  partout 
et  toujours  dans  la  meme  proportion. 

Ce  n'est  pas  trop  que  de  faire  valoir  comme 
monnaie  toute  la  masse  metallique  (or  et  argent) 
que  les  hommes  ont  tiree  et  qu'ils  tireront  des 
mines,  des  rivieres  el  des  montagnes,  si  on  veut 
reellementeliminerropprobredupapier-monnaie. 


PETITS  ARGUMENTS 


La  monnaie  d'argent  est  lourde,  le  metal 
argent  se  deprecie  de  plus  en  plus  •  done  il  faut 
ne  plus  avoir  que  monnaie  d'or. 

Ancien  le  premier,  nouveau  le  second,  ces 
arguments,  nous  venons  de  les  rencontrer  sous 
deux  plumes  elegantes  :  celle  de  M.  Victor  Bonnet, 
dans  le  Journal des  economistes,  et  celle  de  M.Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  dans  YEconomiste  fran$ai$. 

Le  juste  renom  acquis  par  ces  deux  econo- 
mistes nous  impose  le  devoir  de  repondre,  tout 
en  declarant  que,  si  nous  appelons  petits  les  deux 
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arguments,  c'est  imiquement  parce  qu'ils  ne 
visent  que  les  cotes  secondares  de  la  grande 
question  des  deux  metaux. 

Commencons  par  la  lourdeur  de  Targent. 

S'agit-il  de  payer  a  grande  distance,  d'une 
mer  a  l'autre?  Le  fret  est  le  meme  pour  100 
mille  francs  d'argent,  qui  pesent  500  kilogr., 
que  pour  100,000  francs  d'or,  pesant  32  kilogr. 
et  une  fraction.  Or  ou  argent,  ou  diamant,  le 
poids  de  la  monnaie  et  de  toute  chose  precieuse 
est  indifferent  pour  le  navire  qui  la  regoit. 

S'agit-il  de  gros  payements  sur  place?  La 
grande  ville  de  llambourg,  pendant  des  siecles, 
a  paye  exclusivement  en  marcs.  Le  marc  etait 
alors  une  pesee  d'argent  comme  qui  dirait  une 
once ;  mais  ce  marc  n'a  jamais  ete  frappe.  Les 
lingots  d'argent  deposes  a  la  banque  de  J  lambourg 
pesaient  necessaircmcnt  des  marcs,  et  les  nego- 
ciants  se  transferaient  reciproquement  la  pro- 
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priete  des  marcs,  sans  jamais  les  transporter  en 
nature  ni  les  voir.  Done,  ni  poids  excessif  ni 
encombrement.  Mais  en  outre  de  ces  transferts 
et  virements  entre  les  clients  des  banques,  il  y  a 
encore  le  billet  au  porteur,  qui  peut  representer, 
dans  la  circulation  generale,  le  metal  depose  a  la 
Banque,  et  le  billet  representant  de  Fargent  n'est 
pas  plus  lourd  que  le  billet  representant  de  Tor. 

S'agit-il  des  petits  pavements  etde  la  monnaie 
de  poche?  L'homme  elegant  prefere  peut-etre 
For;  mais  Fartisan  et  le  cultivateur  n'aiment 
point  la  trop  legere  piece  de  5  francs  d'or,  Fecu 
d'argent  leur  va  mieux.  Les  avantages  et  les 
inconvenients  se  balancent  des  deux  cotes. 

Gros  payements  a  distance,  gros  payements 
sur  place,  et  petits  payements  courants :  le  metal 
argent  est  aussi  digne  que  For  de  servir  de  mon- 
naie, et,  en  tout  cas,  meme  a  ce  point  de  vue 
du  maniement  materiel,  le  mieux  est  de  posseder 
double  monnaie,  monnaie  d'or  et  monnaie  d'ar- 
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gent,  telle  que  la  France  Fa  possedee  si  long- 
temps,  sans  en  souffrir  aucun  dommage. 

La  reponse  qui  precede  est  imprimee  depuis 
deux  ans.  Que  faire?  Quand  les  termes  de  Fat- 
taque  ne  changent  pas,  les  termes  de  la  defense 
ne  peuvent  pas  varier. 

Nous  allons  cependant  fournir  quelque  preuve 
a  Fappui  de  notre  ancienne  reponse  : 

Nous  avons  sous  les  yeux  :  1°  YIndkateur 
des  expeditions  par  les  chemins  de  fer  (Chaix) ; 
2°  Le  Livret  des  tarifs  des  messageries  mari- 
times. 

Ulndicateur,  page  96,  dit  : 

«  L'or  et  Fargent,  soit  en  lingots,  soit  mon- 
«  nayes  ou  travailles,  le  plaque  d'or  ou  d'argent, 
«  le  mercure,  le  platine,  les  bijoux,  dentelles, 
«  pierres  precieuses,  billets  de  banque,  titres  de 
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«  rentes,  actions,  obligations,  sont  transports  a 
«  grande  vitesse  a  raison  de  0  fr.  002,772  par 
«  1,000  francs  et  par  kilometre.  » 

Le  Livret  des  messageries,  page  19,  dit : 

«  Tarif  des  especes  et  valeurs  de  Marseille  a 
«  Shang-Hai :  or  monnaye  et  en  lingots,  argent 
«  monnaye  et  en  lingots,  diamants,  perles, 
«  pierres  precieuses,  billets  de  banque,  titres  au 
«  porteur  et  autres  papiers-valeurs  :  1  °/0  de 
«  la  valeur.  » 

Faisons  maintenant,  sous  l'attentive  surveil- 
lance des  monometallistes,  un  envoi  de  100,000 
francs  de  Paris  a  Shang-Hai. 

A  raison  de  0  fr.  002,772  par  kilometre  et 
par  1,000  francs,  le  transport  de  Paris  a  Mar- 
seille (851  kilometres)  revient  a  236  francs;  le 
transport  maritime  de  Marseille  a  Shang-Hai,  a 
raison  de  1  a/0,  revient  a  1,000  francs,  en  tout 
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1,236  francs,  soit  pres  de  1  1/4  °/0  de  la  va- 
leur. 

Que  ce  soit  de  Tor,  de  l'argent  ou  des  pa- 
piers-valeurs,  une  somme  de  100,000  francs 
est  transporter  de  Paris  au  grand  port  Nord- 
Chine  pour  1,236  francs.  Pour  le  Japoh,  ce  sont 
les  memes  conditions.  Sauf  quelques  exceptions 
destinees  a  disparaitre  avant  peu,  partout  le  nume- 
raire, or  ou  argent,  est  transports  au  meme  prix. 

II  y  a  trois  sortes  de  taxes  en  matiere  de 
transport ;  taxe  au  poids,  taxe  au  volume,  taxe  a 
la  valeur. 

Lors  du  transport  au  poids,  on  ne  s'occupe 
guere  du  volume  et  de  la  valeur ;  lors  du  transport 
au  volume,  on  ne  s'occupe  guere  du  poids  et  de 
la  valeur ;  lors  du  transport  a  la  valeur,  on  ne 
s'occupe  guere  du  poids  et  du  volume. 


Si  les  sommes  a  transporter  viennent  a  se 


perdre,  l'expeditionnaire  doit  les  rembourser. 
Cette  garantie  veut  une  retribution  qui  naturel- 
lement  sera  hors  de  proportion  avec  le  poids  et 
le  volume  plus  ou  moins  insignifiants  des  som- 
mes.  Cette  retribution,  c'est  la  taxe  a  la  valeur. 
Celle-ci  payee,  Fexpediteur  ne  doit  rien,  et,  en 
fait,  il  ne  paye  rien  ni  pour  le  volume  ni  pour 
le  poids,  et  c'est  ce  qui  fait  que  Fargent  n'est  pas 
plus  couteux  a  expedierque  Tor  et  la  bank-note. 

A  faire  transporter  500  kilog.  de  plomb  de 
Paris  a  Shang-Hai,  on  depense  268  fr. 

A  faire  transporter  100,000  fr.  d'or  pesant 
32  kilog.,  on  depense  1,236  fr. 

A  faire  transporter  500  kilog.  d'argent  (en- 
core 100,000  fr.),  on  ne  depense  pas  268  fr., 
comme  pour  les  500  kilog.  de  plomb,  mais  bien 
1,236  fr.,  comme  pour  les  32  kilog.  d'or  et 
comme  pour  les  100,000  francs  en  papier,  qui 
n'ont  presque  aucun  poids  ni  volume. 
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Gouvernements,  expeditionnaires  et  expedi- 
teurs  sont  tous  d'accord  sur  la  rationnalite  de  ces 
tarifs. 

Que  dire  alors  de  cet  enonce  de  M.  V.  Bon- 
net, que  «  Tor,  eomme  instrument  d'echange, 
c<  est  devenu  l'auxiliaire  indispensable  des  che- 
«  mins  de  fer,  de  la  telegraphie  electrique,  et  de 
«  toutesles  inventions  de  la  science  moderne !  » 

Ne  pourrait-on  pas  affirmer  au  contraire,  que, 
grace  a  la  vapeur,  l'argent  a  acquis,  pour  les 
grands  voyages,  une  sorte  d'aptitude  qui  le  met 
de  pair  avec  Tor,  aptitude  que  pour  les  fortes 
sommes,  il  ne  possedait  pas  au  meme  degre  du 
temps  des  diligences  ou  des  mulets? 

Et  la  telegraphic?  La  quest  ion  de  savoirsile 
bimetallique  est  ou  non  la  meilleure  des  mon- 
naies,  n'a  rien  a  demeler  avec  les  fils  telegra- 
phiques.  Quand  en  181G,  determinee  par  des 
circonstances  specialcs  que  nousavons  exposees 
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ailleurs  (1),  l'Angleterre,  sans  avoir  a  operer 
aucune  demonetisation  d'argent,  se  mit  a  frap- 
per  seulement  de  Tor,  la  telegraphie  electrique 
n'etait  pas  meme  inventee. 

Avec  ou  sans  cables  electriques,  et  quelles 
que  soient  les  inventions  de  la  science  moderne, 
l'argent  fait  le  tour  du  monde  aussi  vite  que  les 
lettres,  et  sans  plus  de  frais  que  Tor.  Les  wagons 
et  les  steamers  n'ont  pas  contre  l'argent  les 
memes  prejuges  que  les  monometallistes-or.  Au 
moyen  des  virements,  des  compensations,  des 
billets  au  porteur,  l'argent  change,  comme  l'or, 
en  un  clin  d'ceil,  de  proprietaire,  sans  changer 
de  caisse.  Nombre  de  gens  ont  du  gout  pour 
les  pieces  d'or,  et  d'autres  preferent  manier  les 
pieces  d'argent.  Ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres  ne 
seraient  satisfaits  s'il  y  avait  seulement  or  ou 
seulement  argent.  Ayons  les  deux,  soyons  bime- 
talliques. 


(1)  Voir  page  25. 
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Plus  le  bimetallisme  se  repandra,  plus  sera 
permanent  dans  chaque  pays  le  melange  d'or 
et  d'argent  circulant  au  contentement  de 
tous. 

«  C'est  le  sentiment  du  progres,  »  dit 
M.  V.  Bonnet,  «  qui  porte  aujourd'hui  les  na- 
tions vers  l'etalon  d'or.  »  La  realite,  telle  au 
moins  que  nous  la  connaissons,  est  celle-ci  : 

Vers  1858,  des  ecrivains  frangais  se  sont 
rencontres  qui,  conduits  par  l'honorable  M.  de 
Parieu,  alors  vice-president  du  conseil  d'Etat, 
ont  entrepris  la  campagne  monometallique-or, 
campagne  sterile  dans  le  domaine  des  fails  jus- 
qu'en  1871.  En  1871,  tels  monometallistes  qui 
avaient  vecu  a  Paris  avant  la  guerre,  hommes 
capables  d'ailleurs,  mais  se  trompant  en  cette 
alFaire,  profitant  du  moment  ou  il  fallait  unifor- 
miser  les  monnaies  allemandes,  firent  briller  aux 
yeux  du  nouvel  empire  la  grandeur  qu'il  y  au- 
rait  pour  le  peuple  allemand  a  ne  plus  payer 
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qu'en  or.  On  ecouta  le  serpent  dore.  Aujour- 
d'hui  on  en  sent  la  morsure,  mais  on  la  tient 
cachee.  Bientot  elle  se  montrera  d'elle-meme. 

II  nous  reste  a  examiner  F  autre  argument  : 
l'argent  se  deprecie,  done  il  faut  s'en  defaire. 

Que  l'argent  se  deprecie,  e'est  certain.  La 
piece  de  cent  sous  et  le  marc,  si  on  les  fond,  ne 
valent  aujourd'hui  que  quatre-vingt-treize  sous  et 
quatre-vingt-treize  pfennings.  Perte  7  °/0.  Mais 
qui  a  ete  cause  de  l'avilissement  progressif  de 
l'argent?  Monometallistes,  e'est  vous. 

Vous  avez  amene  l'Allemagne  et  par  suite 
l'Union  latine  a  delaisser  le  monnayage  de  Far- 
gent.  Le  ble  ne  vaudrait  presque  rien  si  on  n'en 
faisait  pas  de  la  nourriture.  Le  metal  precieux 
perd  beaucoup  de  son  prix  si  on  cesse  de  le 
convertir  en  monnaie.  Vous  etes  les  auteurs  de 
la  baisse,  et  vous  invoquez  cette  baisse  pour 
preuve  du  demerite  de  l'argent  que  vous  aviez 
medite  de  faire  proscrire  ! 
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Parfaite  etait  Failure  d'un  blanc  destrier.  Cer- 
tains capricieux  lui  firent  attacher  les  jambes,  et, 
parce  qu'ainsi  retenu,  il  ne  pouvait  partir,  les 
capricieux  criaient  de  l'abattre.  Un  bon  compa- 
gnon,  qui  vint  a  passer,  enleva  les  malheureux 
liens,  et  le  noble  animal  de  reprendre  sa  course. 
Qu'on  leve  en  Allemagne  et  en  France  l'interdit 
qui  pese  contre  le  monnayage  de  l'argent,  et  ce 
noble  metal  reprendra  et  gardera  sa  valeur  tout 
entiere  :  un  poids  d'or  pour  15  1/2  poids  d'ar- 
gent.  En  Allemagne,  en  France,  en  Angleterre, 
le  soulagement  sera  general. 

L'epopee  monometallique  n'est  qu'au  debut, 
et  deja  il  n'existe  plus  un  seul  et  unique  stock 
d'argent,  a  valeur  homogene,  comme  il  existe 
un  seul  et  unique  stock  d'or.  II  y  en  a  deux,  le 
grand  et  le  petit.  Le  petit  stock  c'est  Targent 
nouveau,  le  metal  brut,  celui  qu'on  refuse  de 
monnayer;  sa  valeur  a  baisse  de  7  °/0.  Le  grand 
stock  c'est  l'argent  monnaye  m  thalers  r\  en 
francs,  celui  que  les  monometallistes  veulent 
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refondre  et  qui,  en  attendant,  circule  a  cours 
force  pour  une  valeur  de  7°/0  plus  elevee  que 
la  valeur  du  metal  brut. 

Si  la  baisse  est  deja  de  7  °/0  sur  le  petit 
stock,  de  combien  serait-elle  le  jour  oil  le  grand 
stock  refondu  deviendrait,  lui  aussi,  matiere 
brute?  Quel  abime  ! 

Et  vous  invoquez  la  depreciation  pour  pousser 
a  la  demonetisation !  Mais  la  depreciation  c'est 
la  mine,  et  pour  Teviter  il  faut  au  contraire 
reprendre  au  plus  vite  le  monnayage  de  l'argent. 

Voyez  cet  immense  patrimoine,  ce  sont  des 
centaines  de  millions  de  marcs,  des  centaines  de 
millions  de  francs.  Tout  ce  metal  sonnant  tombe 
a  rien  si  vous  persistez.  Persisterez-vous,  mono- 
metallistes  d'Allemagne  et  de  France? 

Nous  esperons  que  l'erreur  commise  sera 
redressee.  Nous  comptons  sur  la  force  des  choses 


qui  parfois  empeche  Fhomme  de  se  nuire  autant 
que  lui-meme  le  voudrait. 

Nous  comptons  aussi  sur  la  facilite  extreme 
avec  laquelle  rAllemagne  peut  se  mettre  dans 
la  bonne  voie.  Elle  n'a  qu'a  laisser  librement 
arriver  aux  ateliers  monetaires  de  FEtat  les 
porteurs  de  lingots  d'argent  comme  les  por- 
teurs  de  lingots  d'or,  pour  s'y  faire  fabriquer 
des  marcs;  et  tout  le  mal  sera  repare. 


GUILLAUMIN  &  C"  Editeurs,  rue  Richelieu,  14 
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M.  Henri  CERNUSCHI 

MECANIQUE  OE  L'ECHANGE,  i  vol.  in-s«. 

Prix  :  »  (V.  5®. 

ILLUSIONS  DES  SOCIETES  COOPERATIVES,  1  bro- 

chure  in- 8". 

Prix  :  francs. 

CONTRE  LE  BILLET  DE  BANQUE,  i  brochure  in-*: 

Prix  :  $  francs. 


Voila  l'ceuvre  d'nne  intelligence  vigoureuse  et  original*4. 
M.  H.  Cernuschi,  provoque  par  les  discussions  economiques 
it li  sein  desquehes  nous  vivons,  a  voulu  remonter  aux  principes 
pour  dormer  au  probleme  une  solution  scientifique  par  lui- 
meme,  en  dehors  des  routes  battues,  sans  tenir  compte  des 
travaux  deja  faits  sur  ces  matieres. 

L'entreprise  etait  bardie;  mais  l'auteur  s'y  est  livre  avec 
une  grande  resolution  appuyee  d'eminentes  qualites  intellec- 
tuelles.  On  trouve  rarement  un  esprit  aussi  judicieux,  et  en 
meme  temps  aussi  penetrant  que  lc  sien,  une  imagination  plus 
vive  et  plus  asservic  a  la  penseeprincipale,  un  style  plus  eoncis 
et  plus  ferme,  une  demarche  plus  rapide  et  plus  assuree.  Aussi 
la  lecture  de  la  Mecanique  de  Vechanqe  offre  de  l'interet,  meme 
aux.  personnes  un  peu  Washes  sur  des  lectures  de  ce  genie. 

GOURCELLE-SENEUIL,  dans  le  Temps  du  k  Juillet  1805. 


point;  la  democratic  n'a  point  la  figure  rebarbative  qu'onlui  a 
trop  souvent  pretee  :  elle  repousse  toute  idee  de  spoliation  et 
j.  de  desordre  ;  fille  du  travail,  elle  en  respecte  les  resultats,  et, 
^  gardienne  severe  de  la  justice*  elle  repousse  la  fiction  captieuse 
n  aussi  bien  que  l'arbilraire. 

p  L'or  et  l'argent  sont  cautionnes  par  les  limites  d'une  pro- 
duction reguliere  :  c'est  une  valeur  qui  n'emprunte  rien.ala 
convention,  pas  plus  que  le  fer,  le  bois  oule  bl6;  mais  c'est  une 
valeur  dotee  des  qualites  speciales  qui  rappellent  a  servir  de 
mesure  fidele  et  de  gage  assure  aux  transactions  humaines, 

a  parce  qu'elle  traduit  le  mieux  les  lois  de  la  proportiomialite. 

1<  M.  Cernuschi  a  magistralement  deceit  la  Mecanique  de 
Vechange,  dont  le  mouvement  des  metanx  precieux  constitue 
la  dynarnique.  Tout  solde  du  par  les  Etats,  coinrne  par  les  par- 
ticuliers,  est  paye"  en  or  ou  en  argent,  dont  le  pouvoir  d'ac- 
1  ion,  etc  

(  WOLOWSKY,  Joumaldes  ticonomistes,  Oetobre  1868. 

n   


11  M.  le  Ministre  Forcade  de  la  Roqoette.  —  Un  economist 
n  Ires-distingue  s'est  fait  entendre  dans  les  reunions  publiques  ; 
ri  jc  puis  parler  de  ses  connaissances  economiques,  parce  que 
j'ai  eu  occasion  de  Pentendre  dans  les  enquetes  importantes 
(i  qui  out  eu  lieu  au  Gonseil  d*fitat.  Cet  economiste  s'appellc 
^  M.  Cernuschi. 

^       M.  Ernest  Picabd.  —  C'est  un  republicain  ! 

M.  le  Ministre,  —  Quelles  que  soient  ses  opinions  polili- 
ques,  M.  Cernuschi  apporte  dans  les  questions  economiques  une 
vigueur,  une  netted,  une  surety  de  vues  tres-remarquables.  !l 
n  6t6  dans  les  reunions  publiques,  il  a  dit  nettement,  carr6- 
mentaux  orateurs  que  les  doctrines  qu'ils  soutenaien I  e*taient 
de  simples  inepties,  qu'elles  ne  pouvaient  s'expliquer  quo  par 


a; 
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(•( 

H  de  La  creation  des  richesses.  II  ieur  a  rait  un  coin's  d'economi< 
!  politique,  il  a  6te"  ecout6,  pins  on  moins  applaudi. 

M.  Ernest  Pic ard.  —  Je  vous  demande  pardon,  Monsieui 
le  Ministre,  il  a  6te*  tres-applaudi. 

CORPS  LEGISLATJF.  Sdanco  du  10  Aviil  1809. 
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BESCMPTIONMD  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD : 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  RESUMING   SPECIE   PAYMENTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WITHOUT  RESTORING  THE  DOUBLE 
STANDARD  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


-A.  SPEECH 


DELIVERED  IX  THE 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

April  24,  1876, 

J1Y 

JOHN  P.  JONES, 

SENATOR  FROM  NEVADA. 


"To  annul  the  use  of  either  of  the  metals  as  money  is  to  abridge  the  quantity 
of  circulating  medium,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  arise  from  a 
comparison  of  the  benefits  of  a  full,  with  the  evils  of  a  scanty,  circulation."— Ajj&X. 
Hamilton*.    (Report  to  Congress,  1791.) 


W  J±  S  Ji  I  -1ST  G  T  O  N  . 
1870. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  JONES. 


The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole,  having  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  No.  -203)  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  legal  tender  of  silver  coin  ;  the  pending 
question  being  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bogy  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
Committee  onFinance—  f 

Mr.  JONES  said : 

Mr.  President  :  The  act  of  February  12, 1873,  now  incorporated  in 
title  37  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  an  act  which,  under  the  guise  of  reg- 
ulating the  mints  of  the  United  States,  practically  abolished  one  of 
the  precious  metals,  was  a  grave  wrong;  a  wrong  committed  no  doubt 
unwittingly,  yet  no  less  certainly,  in  the  interest  of  a  few  plutocrats 
in  England  and  in  Germany  and  as  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the  en- 
tire pagan  and  barbarian  world  ;  a  wrong  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  whole  civilized  globe  ;  a  wrong  upon  industry,  upon 
the  natural  tendency  of  wealth  toward  equalization,  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  peoples  which  are  born  out  of  the  effects  of  such  equalization 
of  wealth,  upon  every  aspiration  of  man  which  depends  for  its  real- 
ization upon  the  development  of  those  liberties. 

The  act  alluded  to  practically  abolished  one  of  the  precious  metals 
as  money,  the  one  chiefly  produced  in  this  country,  the  one  chiefly 
consumed  in  the  semi-civilized  countries  of  Asia,  and  the  one  which 
at  the  date  of  its  abolition  and  under  the  time-honored  laws  that 
previously  prevailed  was  becoming,  as  it  has  since  become,  the  more 
available  metal  of  the  two  in  which  to  transact  exchanges  and  liqui- 
date debt. 

Under  the  act  of  April  2, 1792,  both  silver  and  gold  coins — dollars 
or  their  multiples — were  made  a  legal  tender  in  this  country  for  the 
payment  of  debts  to  any  amount,  at  the  rate  of  15  in  weight  of  silver 
to  1  of  gold.  This  co-ordination  of  silver  and  gold  is  called  the  double 
standard.  A  similar  arrangement  existed  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
civilized  world;  the  relation  fixed  by  law  in  those  countries  being 
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either  15+  or  16  for  1.  A  few  countries  bad  a  single  silver  standard; 
but  no  country,  until  1810,  bad  a  single  gold  standard.  In  this  coun- 
try, up  to  1853,  the  Government  defrayed  the  expense.of  manufactur- 
ing coius,  while  iu  Europe,  except  in  England,  where  the  coiuage  is 
also  free,  the  owners  of  the  bullion  offered  for  coinage  are  assessed 
with  a  charge  for  manufacture.  Thus,  under  our  old  laws,  and,  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  under  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
the  owner  of  either  gold  or  silver  bullion  had  the  right,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment chose  to  coin  any  money  at  all,  to  have  his  bullion  coined 
free  of  charge ;  and  once  coined  it  became  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  whether  the  bullion  was  of  gold  or  silver. 

Although  free  coinage  only  dates  from  that  era  of  other  free  insti- 
tutions, the  American  Revolution,  the  double  standard  of  money  has 
existed  since  the  remotest  past.  This  arrangement,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  existed  everywhere  and  forever,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  at  certain  periods  silver,  as  compared  with  gold  is  yielded  by  the 
mines  in  deficit  of  the  world's  consumption,  while  at  other  periods 
gold,  as  compared  with  silver,  is  yielded  in  deficit.  At  the  period  in 
question— that  is  to  say.  from  L792  until  the  effects  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Russian,  the  American,  and  the  Australian  gold  mines  were 
felt — gold  was  produced  in  deficit;  and  by  reason  of  this  fact,  silver, 
at  the  legal  rate  of  15  for  1,  was  the  cheaper  metal  in  which  debts 
could  be  discharged.  Accordingly,  silver  was  used  for  this  purpose 
in  this  country  to  the  exclusion  of  gold,  the  debtor  being  at  liberty 
to  tender  either  metal  he  thought  proper.  By  the  act  of  June  28, 
1834,  this  relation  was  changed  to  L6.00215  for  1,  and  by  that  of  .tan- 
nary  18,  1*37,  to  15.98837  for  1,  in  both  cases  substantially  10  for  1,  at 
which  figure  it  stood  up  to  February  12,  1873. 

When  the  great  biissian  mines  threw  t  heir  auriferous  products  upon 
the  markets,  gold  became  the  cheaper  metal  at  the  legal  relation  of, 
then,  substantially  10  for  1  ;  ami  our  silver  legal-tender  dollar  disap- 
peared from  circulation.  Nevertheless  this  coin  was  not  abolished,  and 
the  privilege  of  freecoiliage  and  the  right,  to  tender  t  he  sil verdollar  for 

debt  remained  the  same  as  before.  The  pivotal  point  of  t  his  event 
was  i  lie  period  of  depression  which  followed  the  panic  of  is:??.  About 
the  period  of  1863-'73  another  great  change  in  t  he i  relative  produc- 
tion of  the  metals  occurred,  and  gold  instead  of  silver  w  as  produced 

Inadequately.  This  occurrence  began  to  operate  about  the  year  IS05, 
when  the  world's  product  of  gold  had  attained  its  maximum.  How- 
ever, this  change  did  not  appear  to  have  been  fell  until  sonic  few 
years  afterward,  when  its  influence  upon  the  relative  value  of:  the 
metals  was  greatly  intensified  by  the  threatened  demonetization  of 
silver  by  the  German  Empire  and  its  partial  actual  demonetization 
by  other  European  states.  In  1865  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in 
the  London  marketwas  I  to  l").:;:;;  in  L872  if  was  1  to  L5.63.   This  is 
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considered  the  pivotal  point  of  the  change,  because  the  legal  relation 
of  gohl  and  silver  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  was  15.50.  In 
1874  the  London  quotation  rose  to  16.15,  and  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  ahont  17.00,  a  relation  which  shows  that  the  value  of  gold  to 
silver  is  about  10  per  cent,  above  that  fixed  by  our  law  of  1792,  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  1834  and  1837. 

The  double  standard,  or  the  legal  establishment  of  a  fixed  relation 
between  silver  and  gold  at  the  calculated  center  of  their  mutual  os- 
cillations, is  not  the  unnatural  and  one-sided  measure  which  some 
recent'  writers  have  supposed  it,  but  the  fulcrum  of  a  just  balance 
whose  scales  are  alternately  depressed.  Both  gold  and  silver  are  in- 
dispensable, and  needed  for  the  coins  of  the  world — gold  for  large 
payments,  silver  for  large  and  small  ones ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
in  great  commercial  countries  both  gold  and  silver  are  needed.  Out- 
side of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  who  use  either  one  or  both  of  those 
metals  for  money,  there  is  a  small  number  on  the  one  side  who  are  too 
poor  even  to  use  silver,  aud  a  small  number  on  the  other  who  are  too 
rich  even  to  use  gold.  The  very  poor  employ  copper;  the  very  rich 
paper  notes  and  checks.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  substitutes  for 
gold  or  silver  are  not  real  mouey,  but  representatives.  Copper  coins 
are  never  of  full  weight,  and  are  called  tokens ;  paper  instruments 
are  intrinsically  worthless,  and  are  merely  promises,  direct  or  remote, 
to  pay  money  of  gold  or  silver.  To  the  mass  of  mankind  gold  and 
silver  are  both  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  and  these 
two  metals  constitute  the  money  of  the  world. 

Were  their  quantitative  relation  unknown  or  changing  always  in 
one  direction— for  example,  was  silver  always  becoming  cheaper  or 
gold  dearer — a  double  standard  would  prove  inconvenient.  But  such 
is  not  the  fact.  The  relation  of  these  metals  to  one  another  for  many 
centuries  has  been  very  constant,  the  pivotal  point  being  15|,  and 
the  oscillations— until  within  the  past  year,  and  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany — quite  inconsid- 
erable. This  constaucy  of  relation  is  due  to  the  stock  of  precious 
metals  already  in  the  world,  to  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  needed 
for  the  world's  convenience,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  production,  to  the 
occurrence  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  same  ore  matrices,  and  to  other 
physical  circumstances  which  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter. 

Without  perhaps  fully  knowing  the  causes  of  it,  but  assured  from 
long  experience  of  its  continuance,  nations  have  hitherto  been  satis- 
fied, in  their  search  for  an  approximatively  immutable  measure  of 
values,  to  adopt  the  double  standard,  which,  constituting  a  measure, 
now  of  gold  and  then  of  silver,  nevertheless  served  to  measure  with 
constant  efficiency  any  given  quantum  of  labor  or  its  products;  just 
as  a  peck  measure,  whether  constructed  of  gold  or  silver,  will  mea- 
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sure  always  just  one  peck,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  different  effects  of 
temperature  upon  the  two  metals  will  permit.  . 

This  is  what  has  been  understood  in  all  ages  by  the  double  standard, 
and  this  is  what  our  forefathers  understood  by  it  when  they  fixed  it, 
first  at  15  and  then  at  16  to  1,  a  wise  and  far-sighted  mean  between  the 
market  relation  of  silver  and  gold  for  two  generations  previous  to  and 
after  the  date  of  the  three  enactments  which  they  transmitted  to  us. 

Id  case  no  such  amendments  had  been  made  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  as  have  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  it  was 
my  intention  to  offer  a  simple  amendment  to  restore  the  double  stand- 
ard of  the  United  States,  and  to  base  its  system  of  money  upon  the 
money  of  the  world,  upon  which  it  is  now  not  based.  To  accomplish 
this  object  it  was  suggested  that  I  might,  with,  perhaps,  greater  as- 
surance of  success,  attempt  it  by  the  same  indirection  which  practi- 
cally destroyed  the  double  standard.  But  this  course  might  indicate 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  amendments  or  the  suffi- 
ciency of  those  arguments  of  sound  policy  and  expediency  upon  which 
they  rest. 

The  wrong  which  has  been  done  can  never  be  fully  undone  by  indi- 
rection. The  undoing  must  be  as  open  and  explicit  as  the  doing  was 
indirect  and  implied. 

To  secure  this  result  nothing  more  is  needed  than  that  the  history 
of  the  precious  metals  shall  be  recalled;  that  history  which  is  so  full 
of  happiness  and  misery,  of  affluence  and  of  poverty,  of  ease  and  of 
hardship  ;  that  history  in  part  of  which  my  life  has  been  passed,  and 
which  has  therefore  impressed  itself  upon  me  not  only  by  study  but 
partly  also  by  practical  experience. 

The  flood  of  light  which  this  history  throws  upon  the  subject ,  while 
it  w  ill  establish  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  double  standard, 
will  also  serve  to  allay  any  tears  that  may  be  entertained  on  the  one 
hand  as  to  the  observance  of  specie  contract  s,  or  on  the  ■other  as  to  the 
due  recognition  of  paper  credit  as  an  economical  and  essential  element 
Of  the  Currencies  Of  modern  nations. 

As  this  history,  be  it  ever  so  briefly  recounted,  is  of  some  length, 
ami  as  the  conclusions  to  w  hich  I  desire  to  <l i rect  attention  are  some- 
what numerous,  I  deem  it  best  at  the  outset  to  summarize  w;hat  J  pro- 
pose to  say  on  t  his  subject. 

first.  1  propose  to  set  forth  the  function  and  nature  of  money,  the 

various  substances  which  have  been  used  tor  money,  and  the  charac- 
teristics which  during  fifty  centuries  o|  trials  have  induced  the  precious 
metals  as  a  duality  to  be  always  resorted  to  £or  this  purpose  through- 
out the  world. 

Second.  I  propose  1 0  show  that  the  use  of  money  ami  the  prefer- 
ence Of  I  lie  precious  metals  for  money  were  both  natural  and  volun- 
tary acts,  not  due  to  law  or  edict,  and  that,  therefore,  money  is  of 
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right,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  untranimeled  by  any  regulations  ex- 
cept of  a  kind  specified. 

Third.  I  propose  to  trace  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
world  from  the  earliest  period  for  which  we  have  authentic  data,  to 
show  its  mutations  down  to  the  present  time,  and  the  political,  in- 
dustrial, and  social  phenomena  which  accompanied  those  mutations. 
From  this  review  I  expect  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  world's  stock 
of  specie,  which  is  now  of  great  magnitude,  consists  nearly  one- half 
of  silver;  that  any  diminution  or  disuse  of  such  stock,  whether  re- 
sulting from  failure  of  the  mines  or  arbitrary  legislation,  is  fraught 
with  the  greatest  disasters  which  can  befall  society ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  two  measures  to  which  our  country  is  committed  by  ex- 
isting laws,  viz :  resumption  in  specie,  combined  with  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver,  are  likely,  if  attempted  to  be  enforced,  to  end  in  dis- 
tress and  defeat. 

Fourth.  Therefore  one  of  these  measures  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  one  is  the  demonetization  of  silver.  In  other  words, 
we  shall  have  to  restore  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  which 
existed  from  1792  to  1873. 

Fifth.  I  next  review  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  and  show  how  constant  that  relation  has 
been,  particularly  since  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  opening  of 
the  East  India  and  China  trades,  since  which  time  and  up  to  1873  it 
scarcely  varied  from  its  pivotal  point  of  15|  to  1.  The  sources  of  this 
long-continued  constancy  of  relation  are  then  examined,  and  in  their 
nature  is  found  strong  assurance  that  the  relation  will  continue  to  be 
constant  in  the  future. 

Sixth.  The  principal  and  almost  only  cause  of  aberration  in  this 
relation  is  found  to  be  the  various  edicts  or  enactments  which  in  vari- 
ous countries  and  at  various  times  have  interfered  with  the  freedom 
of  money.  Prominent  among  these  were  the  demonetization  of  silver 
in  England  in  1816,  the  monetary  treaty  of  the  five  powers  in  1865, 
the  demonetization  act  of  the  United  States  in  1873,  and  the  pending 
measures  of  the  German  government.  These  various  measures  are 
adverted  to  and  condemned  as  mischievous  interferences  with  trade. 

Seventh.  The  impracticability  of  abolishing  the  double  standard  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  reference  to  the  annual  supplies  of  gold  and 
silver  separately  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  From 
this  reference  it  appears  that  the  supplies  of  gold  to  the  world  have 
fluctuated  between  $5,000,000  and  $182,000,000  per  annum ;  that  the 
supply  has  been  diminishing  since  1852,  and  that  it  is  at  the  present 
time  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  world  for  that  metal  for 
use  in  the  arts  and  to  keep  good  the  wear  and  loss  of  coin.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  annual  supplies  of  silver  have  always  been  steady,  and 
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are  now  but  little  above  the  average.  Moreover,  gold  is  shown  to  be 
essentially  a  British  product,  while  silver  is  essentially  American. 

Eighth.  I  then  propose  to  show  the  impossibility  of  resuming  specie 
payments  in  gold,  the  disadvantages  and  danger  of  attempting  to  de- 
monetize silver,  the  impracticability  of  demonetizing  it  permanently, 
and  to  discuss  the  various  objections  that  have  been  urged  against 
remonetization. 

Ninth.  I  shall  also  endeavor  to  show  that  the  effect  of  remonetizing 
silver,  or  rehabilitating  the  double  standard,  will  be  to  equalize  more 
nearly  the  values  of  the  metals,  so  as  to  restore  or  tend  to  restore  the 
relation  that  has  hitherto,  up  to  within  a  late  date,  existed  between 
them  for  three  centuries,  and  to  afford  a  great  impetus  to  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country. 

Tenth.  I  shall  next  endeavor  to  show  that  both  gold  and  silver  to- 
gether at  a  relation  fixed  by  law  is  the  constitutional  money  of  this 
country,  and  that  all  acts  of  legislation  intended  to  subvert  this  in- 
stitution are  illegal  and  void. 

Eleventh,  and  finally.  I  will  quote  the  authority  of  the  most  emi- 
nent legislators  and  publicists  in  favor  of  the  double  standard. 

THE  FUNCTION  OV  MONEY. 

Money  has  been  fitly  described  as  an  instrument  designed  to  equit- 
ably measure  commodities  and  services  with  the  view  to  effect  their 
exchange  either  at  present  or  in  the  future,  and  throughout  the 
world.  This  is  its  specific f unction,  and  it  has  no  other.  The  money 
of  the  world  at  the  present  time,  the  substance  in  which  prices  are 
quoted,  contracts  made,  and  debts  lawfully  paid  consists  of  gold  and 
silver  coins.  In  most  countries  silver  coins  aloiu  ;  in  many  coun- 
tries both  gold  and  silver  coins  at  a  relation  of  weight  and  value 
fixed  by  law  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  market  or  commercial  rela- 
tion; in  a  few  countries  gold  coins  alone.  In  some  countries  some 
form  of  paper  notes,  either  representing  or  promising  to  pay  one  or 
both  of  the  precious  metals  are  employed  at  intervals  as  convenient 
Substitutes  or  temporary  expedients  for  money.  In  some  countries 
silver  tokens  or  partly  representative  coins;  and  in  all  countries 
tokens  &f  copper,  bronze,  or  Other  inferior  metals  are  employed  for 

small  payments.   The  preference  for  silver  and  gold  for  money  is  the 

result  of  thirty  centuries  of  every  conceivable  sort  of  experiment  to 
Obviate  the  use  of  the  precious  metals*  and  for  this  reason  it  is  deemed 
hardly  necessary  in  this  place  to  advert-  more  particularly  to  the  nu- 
merous and  well-marked  Characteristics  Which  have  procured  for  the 
precious  metals  this  b%h  preferment*     Briefly,  these  are: 

I .  Eligibility  of  voluntary  interchange  into  and  with  other  forms  of 

capital.  This  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  characteristic  of  money, 
the  one  without-  which  it   must-  prove  useless.     If  its  interchange 

ability  instead  of  being  voluntary  is  merely  sustained  by  Law,  the 
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money  cannot  equitably  measure  future  exchanges,  for  human  law  is 
mutable  and  subject  to  vicissitude,  alteration,  and  overthrow.  If  its 
interchangeability  is  costly,  as  it  would  be  if  the  money  were  made 
of  iron  or  cotton,  the  money  would  be  of  inferior  eligibility  to  money 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  easily  and  cheaply  convertible 
from  coins  into  plate  and  other  forms  of  capital,  and  from  these  forms 
into  coins. 

This  quality  of  voluntary  and  economical  interchangeability  fur- 
nishes constant  security  to  the  holder  of  gold  and  silver  money,  a 
security  which  no  act  of  legal  tender  can  enhance.  Money  possess- 
ing this  and  the  other  characteristics  hereafter  named  needs  no  law 
to  make  it  current  throughout  the  world.  vIt  is  these  characteristics 
which  alone  can  give  it  currency;  not  the  force  of  law,  which  is  only 
the  force  of  one  nation  at  one  time  and  as  modified  by  the  defects  of 
administration  and  the  friction  of  evasion.  Since  the  arts  of  smelt- 
ing and  refining  iron  and  the  other  more  common  and  now  more  use- 
ful metals,  and  of  making  china  and  glass,  were  discovered  and  per- 
fected, the  forms  of  capital  into  which  the  xuecious  metals  can  be 
economically  converted  are  perhaps  less  numerous  or  importaut  than 
formerly,  many  of  the  materials  or  instruments  of  reproduction  or 
ornamentation  which  are  now  made  of  iron,  glass,  &c,  having  been 
formerly  made  of  the  precious  metals ;  for  example,  saddlery-hard- 
ware, buttons,  buckles,  thimbles,  bells,  lamps,  goblets,  plates,  ewers, 
basins,  &c.  Nevertheless  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  for  these  and 
other  and  newer  purposes,  whence  they  are  readily  converted  into 
coin,  is  still  very  important,  as  e.  g.  watchmaking,  plate  and  plated 
ware,  jewelry,  regalia,  pens,  dentistry,  &c.  They  are  also  largely 
employed  in  photography,  sign-painting,  bookbinding,  printing,  med- 
als, &c.  , 

The  security  thus  afforded  to  the  owner  of  gold  and  silver  money 
is  not  merely  confined  to  an  assurance  that  he  may  obtain  for  it  at 
the  present  time  and  anywhere  a  full  equivalent  for  the  commodities 
or  services  it  costs  ;  it  extends  that  assurance,  or  the  nearest  possible 
approximation  to  it,  over  all  time.  The  cheap  convertibility  of  such 
money  into  other  and  numerous  forms  of  usefulness  is  a  check  against 
the  heaping  up  of  such  money  ;  the  cheap  convertibility  of  plate,  and 
many  of  the  otherformsinto  which  tlieprecious  metals  are  usually  cast, 
is  a  check  against  the  depletion  of  such  money.  The  relation  between 
the  supply  and  demand  for  the  precious  metals  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
stant one  as  to  either  or  both  metals ;  this  relation  varies,  but  the 
variation  is  less,  and  is  spread  over  longer  periods  of  time  thanis  the 
case  with  any  other  commodity.  Did  the  precious  metals  possess  no 
other  advantage  over  other  commodities  which  might  be  suggested 
as  useful  for  money,  this  one  of  minimum  variability  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  them  pre-eminently  fitted  for  that  purpose. 
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2.  Adequateuess  and  steadiness  of  supply  to  the  world.  These 
characteristics  are  shared  with  the  precious  metals  by  many  other 
commodities  or  instruments  capable,  or  supposed  to  be  capable,  of 
measuring  present  and  future  values.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
others  which  do  not  share  it,  as  the  principal  articles  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  whose  inadequacy  and  unsteadiness  are  proved  by 
the  limits  which  their  supply  puts  upon  population  ;  it  having  been 
demonstrated  that  population  would  double  in  at  least  every  twenty- 
five  years,  did  the  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence  permit.  Even 
the  precious  metals  themselves  have  sometimes  failed  of  adequate  or 
steady  supply,  and  never,  without  occasioning  the  direst  calamities; 
but  the  danger  is  less  with  them  than  with  any  other  commodities 
known  to  man,  both  because  of  their  profuse  and  diffused  distribu- 
tion in  the  earth  and  of  their  lasting  qualities  when  produced. 

3.  Diffusion  of  supply  and  consumption  throughout  the  world  and 
ease  of  recoArery.  The  precious  metals  are  found  in  all  countries 
and  used  in  all  countries  for  purposes  other  than  money.  The  dif- 
fusion of  their  supply  and  consumption  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  commodities.  In  some  countries  there  is  no  iron,  in  others  no 
cotton,  in  others  no  wool,  in  others  no  grain  can  be  grown  or  cattle 
raised,  and  even  in  many  countries  where  iron  is  found  there  is  no 
fuel  for  smelting  it.  The  competition  in  smelling  causes  it  to  be  es- 
sentially a  monopoly  in  countries  possessing  t  he  cheapest  fuel.  Simi- 
lar considerations  affect  all  commodities,  but  gold  and  silver  the 
least.  These  metals  are  often  found  in  a  pure  state,  and  were  ob- 
tained in  the  early  ages  of  mankind  with  the  aid  of  a  Hint-chisel  and 
sometimes  even  with  the  fangs  of  a  boar.  (Jacob,  17.)  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  humblest  and  most  solitary  adventurer  to  extract, 
refine,  and  coin  these  metals,  processes  which  can  be  pursued  with 
the  other  metals  only  by  the  help  of  co-opera t  ion  ami  capital.  The 
supply  of  the  money  Of  the  world  must  he  a  tnonopolj  to  no  country 
ami  to  no  class  of  men;  otherwise  t  he  fortunes  of  all  the  rest  might 

stand  in  imminenl  jeopardy  from  those  who  monopolized  it. 

4.  Exemption  from  decay.  The  precious  meials  will  neitner'cor+ 
rode,  oxydize,  rior  evaporate.  They  resist  not  only  the  atmosphere 
tint  t  he .strongest  acids.   There  is  still  extant  a  legible  specimen  of 

gold  coins  issued  in  Ionia  about  nine  centuries  before  Christ.  (App. 

Cyc.,  12,  p.  443.)  There  was  a  legible  '"'stamped  gold  coin  in  the  Earl 

Of   Pembroke's    collection  which  was  issued   by   Darius  of  Persia, 

about  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Christ.  (Jacob,  17.)  The 

gold  coins  of  Alexander  fche  Great,  about  330  B.  ('.,  which  have  never 
been  excelled  in  purity  of  metal  or  boldness  and  beauty  of  design, 

are  still  so  abundant. that  collectors  regard  them  as  less  rare  than 
any  American  gold  piece  of  fche  Las1  century.   (  App.  Cyc,  1%  p.  144.) 
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There  are  legible  silver  coins  still  circulating  in  England  which  were 
issued  by  the  governments  of  ancient  Rome.  (MacLeod.) 

In  times  of  war  and  civil  commotion,  when  the  solemn  earth  be- 
comes the  womb  of  man's  rehabilitation,  as  it  had  once  been  that  of 
his  existence,  and  is  always  that  of  his  support,  the  quality  of  ex- 
emption from  decay  of  the  precious  metals  is  not  the  least  valuable 
one,  nor  are  these  the  only  times  when  such  a  characteristic  proves 
valuable.  Accidents  from  fire,  water,  and  many  other  causes  are 
continually  happening  to  destroy  man's  possessions  ;  but  the  precious, 
metals  survive  them  all. 

5.  The  two  precious  metals  are  naturally  complementary  to  each 
other.  Hitherto  the  precious  metals  have  been  mentioned  together, 
and  the  advantages  ascribed  to  them  attributed  to  both.  This  is 
quite  correct  if  both  be  taken  together,  but  not  entirely  so  if  either 
metal  is  taken  singly.  Some  countries  which  produce  gold  do  not 
produce  silver ;  as  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies.  Others  produce 
more  silver  than  gold,  as  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  the  South 
American  states.  In  others,  again,  the  gold  and  silver  occur  in  the 
same  matrix,  as  in  the  Comstock  lode.  Some  countries  consume  little 
or  no  gold  ;  others  little  or  no  silver.  Hence  the  distribution  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  varies ;  so  does  its  steadiness.  During  certain  pe- 
riods of  time  the  world's  current  supply,  as  compared  with  its  current 
consumption,  of  silver,  outruns  that  of  gold,  as  it  did  from  the  begin- 
ning to  nearly  the  middle  of  this  century.  During  other  periods  gold 
outruns  silver,  as  from  about  the  year  1337  to  1870.  Thus,  taken 
separately,  the  precious  metals  do  not  exhibit  those  advantages  which 
they  possess  together.  Moreover,  in  many  countries,  the  use  of  both 
metals  for  money  is  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  their  very  differ- 
ent value  as  compared  with  bulk  or  weight.  These  considerations 
will  be  alluded  to  again ;  they  are  only  mentioned  in  this  place  in 
order  to  justify  the  employment  of  the  dual  term  precious  metals, 
and  to  account  for  their  forming  together  the  money  of  the  world. 

6.  The  superior  ductility  and  malleability  of  the  precious  metals  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  their  characteristics,  for  it  renders  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  coins  so  small,  as  practically  to  entail  no  loss 
upon  the  owners  in  case  it  became  desirable  to  reduce  them  to  bars. 
This  is  always  the  case  when  legal  enactments  place  a  false  or  mis- 
taken value  (as  respects  commodities  or  services  already  sold,  or  con- 
tracted to  be  sold  in  future)  upon  the  coins.  The  comparative  cheap- 
ness and  ease  of  transforming  the  coins  into  bars,  in  which  form  the 
metal  is  certain  to  command  its  true  market  value,  affords  a  contin- 
ual check  upon  legislation  and  defeats  its  every  attempt  to  mis  value 
coins.  Metals  possessing  interior  ductility  are  lacking  in  this  advan- 
tage, the  cost  of  making  them  into  coins  and  the  loss  by  reducing  them 
to  bars  proving  an  obstacle  to  their  quick  and  ready  transmutation. 
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Substances  other  than  metals  do  not  possess  this  characteristic  at  all. 
The  cost  of  manufacturing  coins  is  called  brassage,  and  is  about  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent.  In  some  countries  another  and  wholly  indefen- 
sible charge,  in  addition  to  this,  is  imposed.  It  is  called  seigniorage, 
and  consists  of  brassage  and  a  profit.  This  profit  is  a  royal  preroga- 
tive, and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  relic  of  the  feudal  ages  of  me 
dieval  Europe. 

There  are  other  well-marked  characteristics  which  render  the  pre 
cious  metals  superior  to  all  other  instruments  or  services  susceptible  of 
being  employed  to  measure  values.  The  homogeneity  of  these  sub- 
stances renders  their  genuineness  and  purity  easy  to  test  and  difficult 
to  counterfeit  or  impair;  enables  all  bodies  of  them,  however  largo  or 
small,  easy  to  divide  or  unite,  and  without  adding  to,  or  diminishing, 
the  labor  or  service  which  they  represent.  They  are  easier  to  trans- 
port and  conceal,  less  liable  to  abrasion,  and,  being  inodorous,  are  less 
offensive  to  handle  than  other  substances. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  relation  the  cost  of  this  instrument 
bears  to  that  of  the  commodities  and  services  it  measures,  because  the 
commerce  of  the  world  is  carried  on  largely  by  means  of  paper  instru- 
ments, some  of  which  are  indeed  based  upon  the  metals  and  merely 
represent  them,  while  others  are  based  upon  private  or  corporative 
:  red  it,  and  still  others  on  no  credit  at  all  but  mere  force  of  la  w.  There 
is  another  difficulty  in  making  such  a  calculation  :  that  which  arises 
from  the  well-known  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  the  largest  transac- 
tions consist  of  stock-jobbing,  or  mere  bets  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
business  operations.  Making  a  reasonable  allowance  for  these  facts, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  specie  nicasu  res  t  en  t  housand  times  its 
own  value  every  year,  and  t  hat  taking  gold  and  silver  together  in  t  he 
actual  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  the  currencies  of  the  world, 
specie  will  last,  as  against   abrasion,  loss  by  accident,  &Cj about  a 

thohsand  years,*  I'pon  this  basis  the  actual  oost  of  this  instrument 
is  an  infinitessimal  charge  upon  each  transaction,  probably  as  little 

as  that  caused  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  any  other  measure,  as  a  tape 
line,  a  pint-pot,  a  bushel-basket,  Ac 

On  t  he  ot  her  hand,  money  made  of  t  he  precious  met  a  Is  has  several 

defects.  It  is  somewhat  costly  to  produce,  it  is  somewhat  expensive 
bo  transport.    It  re  always  a  misfortune  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the 

individual,  when  specie  is  lost  at  sea,  or  buried  in  hoards  I  he  secret  of 
which  does  not  transpire.  It  is  subject  to  loss  from  abrasion,  it  fluc- 
tuates in  value,  and  the  two  metals  Uncinate  unevenly. 

Some  of  these  defects  have  been  remedied  by  the  invention  of  ex- 
pedients.  Transportation  and  loss  are  measurably  obviated  by  bills 

According  Lo  Jacob,  the  stuck  <>r  <  <>iu  in  Europe  a1  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era  received  little  or  no  adddition  until  the  disooverj  <>r  America  This  was  :i 
period  of  fifteen  hundred  years,  during  which  the  stock  dwindled  down  to  little 
nunc  than  LO  per  cent  <>i  ltd  original  <n  nsidns. 
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of  exchange  and  places  and  certificates  of  deposit ;  abrasion  is  lessened 
by  the  use  of  alloy  in  coins  ;  the  uneven  fluctuation  of  the  two  met- 
als is  remedied  by  a  double  standard,  which,  by  fixing  a  mean  relation 
covering  a  long  period  of  time,  past  and  prospective,  enables  both  met- 
als at  thcit  relation  to  be  employed  all  the  time. 

There  remain  two  other  defects  :  the  first  cost  of  the  precious  met- 
als and  their  fluctuating  value  as  a  duality  even  after  such  fluctuation 
has  been  lessened  by  using  them  together.  These  defects  are  extremely 
small  and  are  of  a  nature  which  renders  them  unavoidable  by  any 
safe  or  practicable  means. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  question  of  cost.  Present  and  future  values 
cannot  be  equitably  or  nearly  equitably  measured  by  anything  that 
is  not  capable  of  being  voluntarily  and  readily  interchanged  with 
other  forms  of  capital ;  in  a  word,  by  anything  that  of  itself  does 
not  contain  or  represent  an  amount  of  labor  or  service  easy  to  deter- 
mine, and  of  a  kind  appreciable  to  and  exchangeable  with  all  man- 
kind. 

Value,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  either  worth,  utility,  or 
desirability,  is  the  quantitative  relation  between  two  services  ex- 
changed. (Bastiat,  Harmonies  Political  Economy,  pages  108  and  109.) 
This  relation  can  only  arise  in  the  social  state ;  while  worth,  utility, 
and  desirability  are  qualities  appreciable  to  the  isolated  man  as  well 
as  to  society.  Value  is  not  a  quality  inherent  in  a  service;  as  worth, 
utility,  and  desirability  are ;  it  is  simply  a  relation  between  two 
services  exchanged. 

A  measure  of  value  must  therefore  be  a  service  of  some  sort,  and 
the  more  universally  such  service  is  appreciated  the  better  measure 
will  it  afford.  An  abstraction,  as  an  imaginary  money  of  account  or 
an  irredeemable  credit,  cannot  measure  the  quantitative  relation  be- 
tween two  services,  and  hence  cannot  be  a  measure  of  value. 

There  is  an  easy  method  of  testing  this  assertion.  Repeal  the 
promise  of  payment  which  now  causes  Treasury  notes  to  usurp  the 
place  of  specie,  and  observe  what  kind  of  money  will  continue  cur- 
rent and  what  not.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  precious  metals 
will  circulate  as  before  without  the  least  abatement,  indeed  with  a 
slight  enhancement  of  their  purchasing  power.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
case  in  China,  a  country  which  tried  fiat  currency  six  hundred  years 
ago,  but  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  now  neither 
legal-tender  nor  coinage  laws,  gold  and  silver  both  circulate  at  even 
a  higher  value  than  in  countries  where  such  laws  are  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

If  the  impracticability  of  employing  irredeemable  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  money  be  admitted,  and  it  is  still  claimed  that  some  form 
of . redeemable  credit,  as  national,  or  bank,  or  individual  notes,  may 
with  advantage  be  used  as  money  in  order  to  save  the  cost  of  the 
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precious  metals,  the  claim  is  admitted.  There  is  and  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  such  credit  so  long  as  its  use,  like  that  of  the 
Scotch  bank-notes,  is  entirely  voluntary.  The  moment  that  legisla- 
tion or  any  arbitrary  act  interferes  to  place  it  above  this  level,  itsnse 
is  fraught  with  danger.  The  advantage  to  be  gained,  which  is  merely 
that  of  saving  the  cost  of  the  precious  metals  in  a  currency  of  safe 
and  universally  acceptable  material,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  risk 
run.  And  on  this  point  it  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  so  long  as 
we  continue  to  be,  as  we  are,  one  of  the  principal  producers  of  the 
precious  metals,  we  lower  to  a  small  extent  the  value  and  selling 
price  of  all  the  metal  we  may  have  to  export,  by  every  expedient, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  throw  it  out  of  employment  in  our  own 
country. 

In  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  the  advantage  of  employ- 
ing credit  as  a  convenient  and  economical  medium  of  exchange  ;  but 
such  credit  must  rest  upon  so  firm  and  broad  a  foundation  of  the 
precious  metals  as  not  to  need  the  aid  of  legislation  to  prop  it  up.  In 
other  words,  its  use  must  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals  themselves— common  and  voluntary  consent. 

As  t«>  the  other  unavoidable  defect  of  money  made  of  the  precious 
metals,  its  fluctuating  value,  it  can  only  be  replied  t  hat  this  fluctua- 
tion is  exceedingly  slow.  That  is  all  t he  defense  of  it  there  is,  and 
there  can  he  no  better  one.  lor  ;ill  measures  of  value  must  fluctuate, 
though  none  of  them  less  than  the  precious  metals.  There  art' men 
w  ho  ha  ve  imagined  an  absolute  and  fixed  measure  of  value,  as  there 
have  been  others  who  imagined  a  fixed  earth  or  a  fixed  sun,  an  abso- 
lute or  unconditioned  quality  or  quantity,  &C.  To  such  men  il  need 
only  he  replied  that  there  is  nothing  fixed  or  absolute;  nothing,  at 
h  ast,  that  the  senses  of  man  can  perceive  or  his  niind  imagine.  All 
is  in  mot  ion,  all  is  conditioned.  'I'lie  universe  and  all  it  contains  is 
incessantly  in  action,  and  even  the  adject  ives  of  language  which  are 

employed  to  qualify  or  characterize  the  objects  brought  to. our  con- 
ception are  themselves  relative  and  conditioned.  A  lixed  measure  of 
value  is  an  inconceivability ;  we  can  but  prefer  for  such  a 'measure 
the  commodities  or  services  which  fluctuate  in  value  the  least,  and 

these  are  the  precious  metals. 

This  brief  exposition  of  the  functions  and  characteristics  of  money 

may  he  still  more  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  M  'v  is  an  instrument  voluntarily  adopted  to  equitably  meas- 
ure values,  present  and  future. 

2.  Value  is  the  relation  heiween  two  commodities,  or  seryices  ex- 
changed. 

Hence  money  is  I  he  measure  of  t  he  relation  between  commodities 
and  services  exchanged. 
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4.  This  measure  is  formed  most  conveniently  and  equitably  of  both 
the  precious  metals  taken  together. 

5.  Legislation  cannot  make  or  unmake  money.  It  may  temporarily 
exalt  or  depress  the  value  of  one  metal  as  against  the  other,  but  only 
temporarily  ;  it  may  disturb,  but  it  cannot  permanently  alter  or  de- 
stroy. Gold  and  silver  are  money  in  virtue  of  their  own  superiority, 
and  they  owe  none  of  their  rank  to  law. 

The  extent  to  which  legislation  can  be  beneficially  exercised  with 
regard  to  money  is  to  quantitatively  define  the  names  of  coins,  to 
guard  against  confusion,  counterfeiting,  &c,  by  manufacturing  them 
in  a  public  mint,  and  to  save  the  transportation  and  abrasion  of  them 
by  receiving  them  on 'deposit  and  issuing  certificates  therefor,  (Her- 
bert Spencer,  in  New  York  Social  Science  Review,  page  137.) 

To  insure  the  fourth  provision,  that  both  the  precious  metals  shall 
form  the  ingredients  of  money,  it  is  essential  that  no  legal  obstacle 
shall  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  voluntary  use  of  either ;  that  one, 
equally  with  the  other,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount, 
at  a  quantitative  relation  fixed  from  time  to  time  in  view  of  the  past 
and  probable  future  market  ratio  of  these  metals.  To  these  must  be 
added  copper  tokens  for  petty  sums,  and  upon  the  whole  will  naturally 
arise  a  paper  credit  peculiar  to  each  country ;  a  credit  whose  volume 
will  regulate  itself  in  view  of  the  basis  beneath  it,  in  view  of  its  com- 
mand of  the  precious  metals,  in  view  of  the  wants  of  industry  and 
of  the  conditions  of  security  which  exist  within  the  social  or  political 
organization  to  which  it  belongs. 

These  are  the  essential  principles  of  money  which  seem  to  be  de- 
ducible  from  the  united  testimony  of  history,  experience,  and  reflec- 
tion. When  we  come  to  apply  these  principles  to  any  existing  mon- 
etary system  not  in  accordance  with  them,  as  is  the  case  with  that  of 
this  country,  we  are  in  the  position  of  a  physician  who,  believing 
himself  to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  health,  may  nevertheless  be 
puzzled  how  to  prescribe  for  a  given  case  of  disease.  Happily  I  have 
no  such  task  before  me.  My  single  object  is  to  remove  an  impediment 
to  recovery,  an  impediment  the  nature  and  importance  of  which  will, 
I  believe,  be  recognized  as  promptly  by  those  who  may  differ  with  me 
as  to  what  are  the  true  principles  of  money  as  by  those  who  may 
agree  with  me  in  regard  to  those  principles.  The  .removal  of  this  im- 
pediment, while  it  will  afford  that  ease  which  one  school  of  currency 
demands,  nevertheless  affords  it  entirely  within  the  scope  of  action 
which  the  other  school  prescribes.  It  simply  proposes  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  double  standard,  unwisely  abolished  by  the  act  of 
1873,  a  piece  of  legislation  whose  evil  effects  can  only  be  estimated 
by  referring  to  that  history  of  money  from  which  I  have  ventured  for 
a  few  moments  to  digress. 
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These  views  are  not  merely  those  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  de- 
moted their  attention  to  the  subject ;  they  are  gathered  from  the  his- 
tory of  money  from  the  time  when  this  instrument  was  first  known 
to  mankind  to  the  present.  They  are  enforced  not  only  by  precept, 
but  by  example  ;  they  are  written  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and 
of  social  systems,  in  revolutions,  in  wars,  in  the  annals  of  freedom 
and  in  those  of  feudalism  and  slavery.  They  are  imprinted  in  sweat, 
and  tears,  and  blood;  and  to  disregard  thorn  is  to  disregard  the  les- 
sons of  thirty  centuries  of  time. 

The  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  money  is  not  a  recent  one,  neither 
were  these  costly  metals  adopted  for  the  purpose  until  after  every 
other  expedient  practicable  at  the  time  had  been  tried.  The  follow- 
ing table  furnishes  a  list  of  these  expedients  and  other  chronological 
data  in  reference  to  money  : 

Table  showing  some  of  the  substances  which  have  at  various  periods  and  in 
various  countries  been  used  as  money. 


Period. 

Country. 

B.C 
1900 

Palestine  

1200 
1184 

862 

Arabia  

Phoenicia   

Phoenician  colony 
in  Spain. 

Phrygia  

Greece  

Argos  

700-500 
578 
Uncertain. 

Rome  

Rome  

Carthage  

491 

Sicily  

480 

Persia  

478 

Sicily  

407 
400 
360 

266 

Sparta  

Macedonia  

no 

Uncertain. 

Britain   

Rome  

Arabia  

Substance  used  as  money. 


Cattle,  and  gold  aud  silver 
by  weight. 

Cold  and  silver  coins  

Cold,  silver,  and  copper  coins 
Same,  (sonic,  st  ill  extant) .  

Coins  by  Queen  of  Pelops  . . . 

Brass  coins  

Cold   and  silver  coins  by 

Phidon. 

Brass  by  weight  

Copper  coins  :  

Leather  or  parchment  money, 

first  "paper  bills"  known. 


Cold  coins  by  Celo,  (some 

Still  extant.) 
Cold  coins  by  Darius  (two 

Still  extant. 

( lold  coins  by  Eiero,  (some 

still  extant.) 
Debased  gold  coins,  foreign. 

iron,  overvalued  

First  gold   coins  coined  in 

( ;  recce  by  Philip. 
Find;  silver  coins  coined  in 

Koine 

Pieces  of  iron   

Tin  and  brass  oolne   

Class  coins  


Authority. 


The  Scriptures. 
Jacob 

Anonymous. 
Carter. 

Julius  Pollux. 
Homer. 

Dioti  o  n  a  r  y  of 
l  >ates. 

Jacob. 

[bid. 

Socrates,    Dial,  on 
Riches,  Journal 

des  Boonomistes, 
is?4,  p.  354. 
Jacob. 

[bid. 

[bid. 

MacLeod,  176. 
Bceokh. 

Jacob. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

DlO,  of  Dates. 

N.y  Tribune, July 
2,  1872. 
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A.  D. 


PERIOD  FOLLOWING  THE  FA  ILL' HE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MINES. 


Rome,  (Caracalla.) 
B;itaiu   


Lead  coins  silvered  and  cop- 
per coins  gilded. 

Living  money,  or  human  be- 
ings made  a  legal  tender 
for  debts  at  about  £2  16s. 
'3d.,  per  capita. 


Anonymous. 

Henry's  History  of 
Great  Britain,  vol. 
iv,  p.  24!$. 


l'EKIOI)  OF  KErKI>ENTATlVES  FOR  MONEY. 


Italy  


Milan,  Italy  

China  

Alrica,  part  of. . . 


Granada,  Spain 
Holland  


Iceland  

Newfoundland  . . 
Norway  and 

Greenland. 
Hindostan  and 

parts  of  Africa. 
North  America 

Indian  tribes. 


Oriental  pastoral 
tribes. 

Abyssinia   

China  and  India. 

India  

China  

Africa  

Not  stated  


Taper  invented  ;  bills  of  ex- 
change introduced  by  the 
Jews. 

Paper  bills  a  legal  tender. . . 

Paper  bills  a  legal  tender. . . 

"  Machutes,"  (ideal  money 
This  view  doubted.) 

Paper  bills  a  legal  tender... 

Pasteboard  bills,  representa- 
tive. 

Dried  fish  

Codfish,  dried  ."  

Seal  skins  and  blubber  

Cowry  shells  

Agate,  carnelian,  jasper, 
lead,  copper,  gold,  silver, 
tena-cotia,  mica,  pearl, 
lignite,  coal,  bone,  shells, 
chalcedony,  wampumpeau. 
&c. 

Cattle,  grain,  &c  

Salt  

Pice  

Paper  bills  

Pieces  of  silk  cloth   

Strips  of  cotton  cloth  

Wooden  tallies  or  checks  . . . 


Anderson. 

Arthur  Young. 
Marco  Polo. 
Montesquieu. 

Irving. 

Hie.  of  Hates. 

Anonymous. 
Anonymous. 
Anonymous. 

Jacob,  372. 

Anonymous. 


Anonymous. 

Anonymous. 

Anonymous. 

Patterson,  p.  13. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


PERIOD  FOLLOWING  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MINES. 


1631 

Massachusetts  

1635 
1690 
1G94 
1700 

Massachusetts  

Massachusetts  

England  

1702 
1712 
1716 

South  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

France  

1723 
1732 

Pennsylvania  . . , 
Maryland  

1732 

Maryland  

1776 

Scotland  

17,85 

Fraukland,"  State 
of,  (now  part  of 
•    North  Carolina.; 

Corn  a  legal  tender  at  market 
prices. 

Musket-balls  

Paper  bills,  colonial  notes  

Bank-notes  

Copper  and  iron  coins  

Colonial  notes  

Bank-notes  

Interconvertible  paper  bills 

a  legal  tender. 
Paper  bills,  colonial  notes  . .. 
Indian  corn  a  legal  tender  at 

23cZ.  per  bushel. 
Tobacco  a  legal  tender  at  Id. 

per  pound. 
Tenpenny    nails  for  small 

change. 
Linen  at  3s.  6d.  per  yard, 

w  hisky  at  2s.  iSd.  per  gallon, 

and  peltry  as  legal  tender. 


Macgreggor. 

Anonymous. 
Macgreggor. 
McCulloch. 
Voltaire's  Charles 

XII. 
Macgreggor. 
Ibid. 
Murray. 

Macgreggor. 
Anonymous. 

Anonymous. 

Adam  Smith. 

Wheeler's  History 
of  North  Caro- 
lina, 94. 
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A.  D.  PERIOD  FOLLOWING  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN'  MINES. 


Peiipd. 

Country. 

Substance  used  as  money. 

Authority. 

1810-1840 
1826 
1847 

All  commercial 

countries. 
Russia  

Great  era  of  bank-paper  bills. 

Platinum  coins,  (discontinued 

in  184").) 
Cocoa  beans ;  and  at  Castle  of 

Perote,  soap. 

A  pp.  Encyt  . 
Anonymous. 

Mexico,  parts  of... 

PERIOD  FOLLOWING  THE  OPENINGS  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

1^49 

1855 
185- 

California  

Gold  dust  by  weight,  also  mi- 
nute gold  coiirs  for  small 
change,  coined  in  private 
mints. 

Gold  dust  by  weight. 

Paper  bills,  each  represent- 
ing "one  hour's  labor." 

■ 

Private  informa- 
tion; 

Australia  

Communist  settle- 
ment in  Ohio, 
called  "Utopia." 

l'EKIOD  FOLLOWING  SUSPENSION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1862 
18(53 

18C3 

1803 

18/55 

1865 

United  States  

North  Carolina  . .  . 

Camp  at  Florence, 
South  Carolina. 
United  States  

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

United  States  

Paper  bills  a  legal  tender  

Tenpenuy  nails,  at  5  cents 

each,  for  small  change. 
Potatoes  for  small  change  . . . 

Postage-stamps   for  small 

change,  temporary. 
Turnips  for  small  change, 

temporary  and  local. 
Nickel  coins  for  small  change, 

OVen  alucd. 

.  • 

Act  of  Feb.  25. 
Anonymous. 

Yorkville  Enquir- 
er. 

Philadelphia  Ledg- 
er, April, 
Act  of  March  3. 

It  will  1)0  observed  that  the  commodities  selected  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  money  during  those  early  ages  when  the  countries  of  the 
world  were  not  connected  by  commerce  were  always  (hose  of  adequate, 
steady,  ami  diffused  supply,  and  therefore  of  most  common  accepta- 
tion in  each  country.  Thus,  in  foivslal  ages,  the  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals were  usually  employed ;  in  pastoral  ages,  cattle  ;*  in  early  agri- 
cultural aged,  grain  ;  in  early  mining  ages,  base  metal :  in  early  man- 
ufacturing ages,  gloss,  musket-balls,  nails,  strips  of  cotton,  i\e. 

Th6  significance  of  this  deduction  will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated. 
\ii<T  commerce  hud  connected  many  of  the  countries,  substances 
common  to  all  countries,  namely,  the  precious  metals,  were  found  to 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  money,  and  latex  si  ill,  balances  of 
trade  wer&  s^ttled  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  representing  those 
metals;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  gold  and  silver  are  the  only 
substances  which  have  ever  been  universally  used  for  money. 

Pevelopment  from  the  early  agricultural  to  the  mining,  mannfact- 


*  Shekel,  a  lamb:  peeiii,  (whence  pecunia,  pecuniary,  Sec.,)  cattle  \  /toh,  (whence 
fee,  Saxon,  German,  &o.,)  cattle. 
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urihg,  and commercial  ages  indicates  not  only  a  development  of  occu- 
pation, but  also  a  development  of  political  organization.  The  hunter, 
the  shepherd,  the  early  agriculturist;,  needed  neither  social  organiza- 
tion nor  government.  "  He  could  prosecute  his  occupations  alone  ;  and 
in  these  stages  of  development  mankind  lived  in  isolated  families  or 
small  tribes  of  freemen.  The  progress  of  agriculture  and  of  mining, 
which  must  have  followed  agriculture^  of  manufacturing  and  of 
commerce,  rendered  fixed  residences  and  division  of  labor  necessary, 
and  the  protection  of  the  one  and  regulation  of  the  other  demanded 
the  offices  of  government.  The  hunter  and  shepherd  could  defend 
himself  and  his  possessions  or  convey  them  out  of  the  reach  of  ene- 
mies; the  agriculturist,  miner,  manufacturer,  and  merchant  needed 
the  protection  of  a  military  force  and  the  security  of  well-executed 
laws. 

Following  the  local  or  feudal  powers  which  sprang  into  existence 
to  meet  these  demands  came  also  those  abuses  w  hich  always,  sooner 
or  later,  accompany  the  exercise  of  power. 

The  warrior  classes  reduced  the  working  classes  to  a  condition  of 
predial  servitude,  and  those  who  at  first  were  mere  chieftains  of  choice 
became  arbitrary  and  despotic  lords  paramount.  Not  least  among 
the  powers  which  they  abused  were  those  relating  to  the  coinage  and 
denomination  of  the  precious  metals. 

Up  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  countries  it  is  to  be  remarked 
thai,,  whatever  substance  came  to  be  employed  for  money  in  each 
-country,  whether,  as  at  hist,  the  peculiar  and  most  common  product 
of  each  respective  country,  or,  as  afterward,  those  substances  more 
or  less  common  to  all  countries  and  most  convenient  everywhere1, 
namely,  the  precious  metals  ;  such  substance  was  employed,  as  it  is 
now  in  China,  without  command  or  force  of  law.  The  importance  of 
this  fact  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  its  recognition  must  ever  form 
the  basis  of  all  sound  legislation  upon  this  subject.  The  precious 
metals  do  indeed,  no  doubt,  derive  some  Small  element  of  their  pur- 
chasing power  from  the  fact  that  now  all  governments  provide  that, 
w  hen  coined  in  a  certain  way,  t  hey  shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt;  but  this  element  of  value  is  very  small,  and  probably 
does  not  exceed  the  seigniorage  or  charge  for  coinage.  Whatever  it 
may  be.  it  is  so  small  that  there  can  be  no  risk  in  asserting  that,  were 
all  the.  legal-tender  laws  of  the  world  repealed  to-day  and  forever 
neither  gold  nor  silver  would  lose  an  appreciable  atom  of  their  pov  er 
to  purchase  present  commodities,  secure  future  contracts,  or  pay  past 

i  Miuing  doubtless  originated  in  that  up-tuining  of  the  soil  which  occurs  in  the 
pursuit  oi  agriculture.'  Indeed,  history  affords  an  instance  of  the  kind.  "In 
Paeonia  the  husbandman,  while  plowing,  found  pieces  of  gold."  Strobe,  VII, 
<Chrestom,)  page  331,  as  quoted  in  Boeckn,  page  10. 
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debts.  Indeed,  with  the  example  of  China  before  us,  an  example 
which  in  this  respect  at  least  is  not  without  utility,  it  is  believed  to 
be  more  than  probable  that  their  purchasing  power  would  increase  j 
for  setting  aside  the  effect  of  such  repeal  upon  the  continuance  of 
unrepresentative  paper  notes,  it  would  dissipate  the  very  considera- 
ble fears  that  now  attach  themselves  to  every  contract  wherein  tin- 
words  dollar,  pound,  or  franc  are  employed  to  express  a  given  weight 
of  metal. 

It  has  been  stated  that  with  the  growth  of  governmental  power 
came  abuses  in  coinage  and  the  denomination  of  coins.  These  abuses, 
like  all  others,  were  of  gradual  growth.  The  power  and  authority  od 
feudal  lords  and  monarchs  were  first  employed  in  this  respect  benefi- 
cially  and  government  was  exercised  within  its  proper  scope.  Local, 
separated,  and  diverse  systems  of  weights  and  measures  and  of  the 
Weights  and  measures  of  gold  and  silver  pieces  gave  way  to  national, 
united,  and  uniform  systems.  Isolated  and  anomalous  measures  of 
values,  adopted  in  small  localit  ies  Eor  greater  temporary  convenience — 
as  pieces  of  iron  in  Africa  and  Sparta  and  of  glass  in  some  parts  of 
Arabia — were  prohibited  by  legal-tender  laws;  for,  so  long  as  they 
were  suffered  to  exist,  they  promoted  provincial  isolation  and  defeated 
national  homogeneity  and  political  unity.  The  same  laws  also  pro- 
vided in  what  substances  debts  were  to  he  paid  in  cases  unadjudica- 
ble  either  by  express  stipulation  or  common  usage. 

In  these  early  ages,  while  men  yet  retained  the  power  to  resist  mis- 
government,  the  names  attached  to  pieces  of  the  precious  metals  were 
always  those  of  the  weights  contained  in  such  pieces,  as  the  .Jewish 
shekel,  of  nearly  one-half  of  an  ounce  troy;  the  Attic  drachma,  of 
little  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  troy,  &€. 

To  prevent  counterfeiting*  and  economize  time,  and  thus  facilitate 
exchanges,  these  pieces  of  metal  were  ordered  to  he  coined,  and  .gov- 
ernments monopolized,  as  governments  do  still,  the  function  of  coin- 
ing. To  the  coins  thus  manufactured  were  given  the  names  of  their 
weights,  and  thus  far  the  laws  regulating  the  coinage  of  the  precious 
metals  were  honestly  conceived  and  probably  as  honestly  executed. 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  however,  coupled  with  use  of  coins  and  the 
increasing  power  of  authority,  abuses  crept  into  the  coinage  which 
have  lasted  to  this  day.  The  names  of  coins,  which  at  first  were  lit- 
eral weights,  came,  for  convenience'  sake,  to  lie  used  as  symbols;  and 

men  qo  longer  bargained  for  so  much  gold  or  silver  as  would  weigh 

a  shekel  or  a  drachma,  but,  for  so  many  shekels  or  drachmas  "current 

with  the  merchant."  In  fchis  state  of  affairs  the  temptation  on  the 
part- of  rulers  and  the  classes  who  environ  power  to  commit  abuses 

became  too  si  long  for  resistance. 

*  Kiil.se  gold  coins  from  Samus  were  SUCCeBSf  1 1 1 1  v  passed  in  Sparta  BO  early  as  1*..  ( '. 
640.   (Bceokh,  333.) 
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Owing  to  the  frequency  of  the  practice  of  degrading  and  debasing 
the  coins  in  all  countries  and  ages,  the  quantitative  meaning-  attached 
To  the  names  of  coins  has  been  so  often  changed,  that  to  interpret 
these  names  or  the  sums  of  money  mentioned  in  them,  in  ancient  or 
medieval  historical  works,  into  modern  weights  is  almost  an  unsafe 
proceeding,  even  in  the  hands  of  professional  metrologists.  * 

In  order  to  deceptively  reduce  the  pay  of  the  army,  what  more 
easy  method  offered  itself  to  a  ruler  than  that  of  diminishing  by  de- 
cree and  recoinage  the  weight  of  pure  metal  in  the  "drachma."  In 
order,  at  other  times,  to  exact  greater  fees  or  subsidies,  what  more  easy 
expedient  suggested  itself  to  a  feudal  lord  than  to  increase  the  weight 
of  the  "  drachma  t"  t  In  cases  where  the  ruler  was  not  unscrupulous 
enough  to  tamper  with  the  coin  for  his  own  profit,  there  were  never 
wanting  powerful  classes  of  men,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  to 
urge  him  to  similar  practices  for  their  advantage.  Though  instances 
occur  in  history  where  the  standard  was  restored  after  the  coins  had 
been  debased,  the  general  course  of  affairs  was  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion— a  fact  due  to  the  inability  of  the  government  to  redeem  the 
debased  coin.t 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  enter  any  further  into  the  history 
of  these  events  :  my  object  thus  far  having  been  merely  to  show  that 
money,  in  the  early  ages,  whatever  it  was  made  of,  came  into  use 
voluntarily  :  was  always  composed  of  substances  of  supposed  ade- 
quate and  steady  supply ;  owed  none  of  its  utility  to  legal-tender 
laws,  which  were  originally  enacted  for  other  and  more  practicable 
purposes  :  and  up  to  the  period  of  the  Dark  Ages  in  Europe  had  con- 
sisted for  at  least  three  thousand  years  of  gold  and  silver  coins  only. 

We  have  now  to  consider  three  other  points  in  this  connection: 
the  world's  supply  and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals,  the  effects 
of  an  inadequate  or  monopolized  supply,  and  the  necessity  of  adher- 
ing to  both  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  basis  of  a  national  currency  , 
whether  the  same  shall  consist  wholly  of  the  precious  metals  or  partly 
of  convertible  paper  credits  or  representative  money. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SUPPLY.  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  PRECIOUS   METALS  IN  EUROPE' 

The  repeated  destructions  of  historical  works  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  paper  and  the  subsequent  one  of  printing,  have  left  us  but 
little  exact  information  on  this  subject.  We  only  know  generally 
that  previous  to  the  Macedonian  empire  both  of  the  precious  metals 

*  The  "dollar"  of  a  few  grains  weight  was  formerly  the  "thaler"  of  more  than 
an  ounce,  and  anciently  the  "talent"  of  many  pounds. 

f  See  instance  ox  Lord  King's  exaction  of  his  tenants' rents  in  gold  during  the 
bank  suspension.    (MacLeod's  Dictionary,  Polit.  Econ.,  I,  98.) 

:  The  gold  scriptuluni  was  debased  in  Rome  so  early  as  B.  C.  207.   (Bceckh,  44.) 
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were  comparatively  common  in  farther  Asia*  and  scarce  in  Europe. 
This  much  vre  gather  from  the  sizes  of  the  pieces  that  were  coined 
and  used  for  circulating  money  in  the  respective  regions,  the  prices 
of  commodities  and  services,  the  enumeration  of  royal  and  princely 
treasures,  and  the  employment  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  arts. 
The  relation  of  gold  to  silver  in  ancient  and  farther  Asia  has  not  been 
determined. 

At  a  later  period,  about  B.  C.  500,  we  hear  of  it  in  Persia,  at  1  to  13* 
After  this  period  ami  on  this  point  t  lie  annals  of  the  Orient  were  closed 
for  many  centuries.  At  about  the  same  period  the  relation  of  gold 
to  silver  in  Europe  was  about  1  to  1*2.5.  From  this  relation  gold  rose 
to  1  to  13£  and  even  15,  until  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  These,  through  the  influence  of  the  vast  treasures  in 
gold  of  which  they  despoiled  the  eastern  countries,  brought  gold 
down  again  to  1  to  10,  at  which  rate  if  stood  in  the  time  of  the  eomic 
poet  Menander,  about  B.  C.  300.  That  it  was  the  Iluc1  nations  in  the 
supply  of  gold,  ami  not  those  of  silver,  which  occasioned  the  most  of 
these  changes  in  relation,  we  are  assured  from  the  sporadic  influxes 
of  gold  alluded  to,  and  from  Xenophoirs  encomium  on  silver,  written 
about  B.  C.  383 ;  while  Bcoekh  himself,  in  his  work  on  The  Public 
Economy  of  the  Athenians,  from  which  these  details  are  gleaned, says 
generally  that  "the  value  of  gold  is  more  fluctuating  than  that  of 
silver,"  and  that  "the  latter,  therefore,  may  be  considered  the  scale 
for  determining  the  price  of  gold  as  well  as  of  other  commodities. " 
(Bceckh,  33.) 

After  the  Macedoniau  connuests  t h_p  stock  of  the  precious  metals 
in  Europe  increased  very  rapidly  until  at  about  the  begin aio g  of 
our  era,  when,  according  to  the:  estimate  of  Mr.  William  .laeob,  it. 
amounted  t  hroughout  the  Roman  empire  to  a  quant  ity  equal  in  value 
to  about $l,74O,t)0O^J0O of  t  he  present  time.  The  relative  proportions  of 
gold  and  silver  are  not  calculated.  The  relation  of  value  between 
the  metals  in  (he  Roman  empire  was,  about  B.  €1.807,  1  to  13.7  ;  and 
about  I>.  G.  50,  or  64  years  before  the  period  of  Jacob's  estimate,  1  to 
11.9. 

*  There  is  an  instance  in  Si  mho's  sixteen!  h  book  of  an  eastern  country,  (possibly 
India,)  bordering  on  that  of  the  Salmons,  (Arabia '0  whore  gold  to  silver  was  only  I. 
for  2,  and  to  bronze  only  t  for  3.  With  the  instance*  before  us  of  modern  Japan, 
where  gold  (purity  not  slated)  was  quoted  in  1853  at  I  to  4  of  silver,  it  may  seem 
liold  do  challenge  this  assertion  ;  but  other  instances  in  regnrd  to  China  assure  lis 
that  oriental  quotations  arc  unreliable,  from  the  fact  that  iu  the  early  ageegpld 
and  silver  ingots,  impure  ami  largely  burdened  \\  itb  base  substances,  circulated  as 
money,  ami  the  quoted  relat  ion  referred  to  I  In*  value  of  I  he.se  impure  IngOtS  and  not: 
to  the  value  of  the,  pure  metals.   Consult  a  pamphlet  by  "  a  disciple  of  franklin," 

in  American  Philosophical  Society  library,  Philadelphia,  No.  6332,  page  !».  where  it 
is  staled  that  Chinese  gold  from  Sumatra,  Celohes.  &.Q.,  was  but  Hi  to  IS  carats  line, 
and  chat  the  relat  ion  in  China  in  about  the  year  1 H 1 0  w  as  I  in  gold,  as  thm  found,  to 
12  in  (pure)  silver.  At  hast,  we  can  feel  fully  assured  that  the  relations  mentioned 
hv  Strabo  were  local  and  only  referred  to  the  particular  locality  indicated*  ( lottsult 
Bceokh,  page  43.  Another  anomalous  aud  still  more  ext  ra ordinary  though  possiblj 
not  unauthentic  Instance  of  the  Kind  is  related  in  Jacob's  History  of  the  Precious 
Metals,  page  57. 
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From  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  time 
the  history  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  traced  very  closely  and 
with  great  labor  and  acumen  by  three  great  historians  :  William  Ja- 
cob, whose  work  covers  the  entire  period  from  the  year  14  to  the  year 
1S30  ;  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  whose  work  cov  ers  the  period  from  the 
discovery  of  America  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  :  and 
Michel  Chevalier,  whose  work  brings  the  history  up  to  within  twenty 
years  of  the  present  time. 

The  salient  points  of  this  long  though  extremely  interesting  history 
are :  First,  the  separation  of  the  Asian  and  European  histories  of  money 
from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  military  power  until  the  eastern  trade 
was  re-opened  in  part  by  the  medieval  Italians  and  Arabians  and 
wholly  by  the  Portuguese  navigators  ;  and,  second,  the  failure  of  the 
European  mines  previous  to  the  downfall  of  Rome  and  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  stock  of  precious  metals  thenceforward  until  the  ninth 
century;  its  stationary  condition  until  the  discovery  of  America  ;  its 
rapid  increase  thereafter  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  ;  its  subsequent  temporary  decline  from  the  year  1809  to  1830  ; 
its  slow  increase  thereafter;  its  rapid  increase  from  the  time  when 
the  effects  of  the  opening  of  the  Russian*  American,  and  Australian 
mines  were  felt  until  within  late  years ;  and  its  stationary  condition  at 
the  present  time. 

Omitting  from  further  mention  all  that  is  not  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  review,  let  us  briefly  follow  Mr.  Jacob's  history  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

From  the  enormous  wealth  of  individuals,  the  high  price's  of  com- 
modities and  services,  the  vast  revenues  of  the  state,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Jacob  conjectured  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar 
the  quantity  of  money  in  existence  in  ancient  Rome,  which  then  sub- 
stantially comprised  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  £358,000,000,  or 
about  $1,740,000,000.  The  correctness  of  this  sum  is  deemed  to  be 
rendered  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  Vespasian,  when  af- 
terward he  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity,"  asserted  that  a.  sum 
equivalent  to  £322,916,600  was  necessary  to  support  the  common- 
wealth— meaning,  not  the  government,  for  neither  the  annual  reve- 
nue nor  the  accumulation  of  the  treasury  bore  any  proximate  relation 
to  this  vast  sum,  but  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  believed  that  he  men- 
tioned a  .Mini  which  coincided,  as  far  as  is  known,  with  the  whole  mass 
of  coined  money  then  believed  to  exist,  and  upon  this  supposition,  and 
the  inferences  to  which  it  leads,  historical  writers  have  hitherto  been 
content  to  rest. 

A  tew  instances  of  the  abundance  of  money  at  that  period  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  Crassus  possessed  in  lands  bis  millies,  (£1,615,000,) 
besides  many  slaves  and  furniture  valued  at  much  more.  Seneca 
jmssessed  cer  millies,  (£?7420,000 ;)  Pallas  an  equal  sum;  Tentullus, 
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quarter  millies,  (£3,230,000;)  Augustus  Caesar  obtained  from  private 
legacies  quarter  decks  millies,  {£32,300,000,)  and  Tiberius  left  at  his 
death  vigesies  ciseptics  millies,  (£21,800,000,)  which  Caligula  lavished 
away  in  a  single  year.  Caesar  when  he  went  to  Spain  was  in  debt 
£2,018,000,  and  Antony  squandered  of  the  public  money  more  than 
£5,600,000  sterling. 

These  facts  were  compiled  by  Jacob  chiefly  from  Adams's  Roman 
Antiquities,  while  the  sterling  sums  were  computed  by  Arbuthnot.  I 
prefer  to  retain  them  as  originally  computed. 

Augustus  frequently  gave  congiaria,  ranging  from  4s.  Wd.  to  £2  2.9. 
Id.  per  head,  to  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and 
at  his  death,  left  all  the  common  men  £2  8s.  5d.  each.  In  this  prodig- 
ious liberality  he  was  even  exceeded  by  several  other  emperors,  hut 
the  instances  demand  too  much  space.  Milo  gave  each  voter  a  bribe 
of  £32  8s.  lOd.  Claudius  promised  each  soldier  for  his  vote  £113,  and 
Julian  £210  16*.  Otho  promised  to  the  retainers  of  (Jalba  a  reward 
of  £403  12s.  each,  and  paid  thcrn  £80  14s.  in  advance,  &e. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  had  kept 
good  Rome's  supply  of  treasure  gave  out  and  ceased  to  be  worked. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  more  spoil  of  the  precious  metals  to  be  ob- 
tained in  Asia  or  Northern  Europe; 

This  was  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  those  conquered  countries,  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  empire,  to  wars,  the  incursions  of  barba- 
rians, the  insufficiency  of  mechanical  resources,  the  loss  of  life  and 
hardships  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the  mines,  which  induced  them 
to  desert  their  occupation  whenever  civil  commotion  afforded  them  a 
convenient  opportunity,  and  to  other  causes  set  fort  h  by  our  aut  hor.1" 

From  that  time,  therefore,  the  stock  of  money  decreased,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  thiii  (he  decrement  proceeded  at  the  following  rate : 
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Fear  of  the  <  !hristian  era. 


4«2  i  87,  033,  099 

518  1  78,220,700 

■554   1  70,  406,  720 

590  ;  03,  364,  057 

626    57,  027.  653 

•662   51,324,889 

■698    46,  192,  399 

734    41,573,160 

770    37,  415,  840 

306   :  33,  674,  256 


A  calculation  so  hypothetical  as  this  must  not,  of  course,  he  taken 
too  literally.  It  is  sufficient  if  its  general  correctness  is  supported  hy 
sill  the  facts  we  know,  and  this  seems  to  he  the  case.  The  gradually 
-deepening  misery  of  the  populations  of  Europe  during  the  medieval 
ages,  the  decay  of  the  civil  law,  the  demoralization  of  .society,  the  dis- 
integration of  government  and  authority,  the  institution  (probably 
re-institution)  of  feudalism,  the  poverty,  tilth,  pestilences,  abominable 
♦crimes,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness  that  characterized  this  period  of 
history  and  gave  to  it  its  well-deserved  name  of  the  Dark  Ages— these 
facts  are  too  well  known  to  need  repeating.  That  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  was  promoted  solely  by  means  of  a  gradual  and  constant 
diminution  of  the  currency  is  not  contended  ;  though  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  argue  the  result  from  the  xiredicate.  But  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  currency  largely  contributed  to  bring  it  about  and  main- 
tain it  may  be  affirmed  with  entire  confidence  ;  and  the  careful  thinker 
-will  find  it  difficult  to  discern  a  cause  that  will  more  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  that  extraordinary  breaking  up  of  governments  and  arrest 
of  social  development  and  of  the  growth  of  population  which  occurred 
in  Europe  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  era  to  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America. 

From  tin'  age  of  Augustus  Ca-sar  To  that  of  Charlemagne  and. the 
Saxon  heptarchy  is  like  going  from  the  mouth  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ancient  mines — above,  all  lightness,  happiness,  and  life;  below,  all 
darkness,  misery,  and  death. 

These  were  the  ages  of  alchemists  and  false  coiners.  They  both 
sought  to  obtain  gold  from  base  metals;  the  first  by  transmutation, 
the  others  by  arrant  roguery.  The  base  pieces  they  produced  were 
known  by  the  names  of  pollards,  crocards,  schuldings,  brabanls, 
eagles,  leonines,  sleepings,  Ac.  Those  who  were  pitched  upon  as  the 
fabricators  of  these  pieces  were  visited  with  fearful  punishment. 
Racking,  pressing  to  death,  burning,  drowning,  and  tramping  were 
common  enough.  Whole  families  were  exported,  whole  communities 
robbed  and  banished,  under  the  pretense-  of  punishing  coiners. 
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.Such  was  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  that  living  mow  >/  was 
used  instead.  This  consisted  of  men  and  women,  who  were  thus  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  as  a  legal  tender.  (Henry's  History  of  Great 
Britain.)  The  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  people  were  incon- 
ceivable. The  price  of  a  hawk  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  man,  and 
robbing  the  nest  of  one  was  as  great  a  crime  as  depriving  of  life  rhe 
other.  (.Jacob  on  Precious  Metals,  p.  170.)  Famine  and  pestilence,, 
superstition  and  tyranny,  terror  and  outrage,  reigned  supreme. 

These  were  the  Dark  Ages;  and  so  profound  were  the  depths  into 
which  they  cast  humanity  that  nearly  a  thousand  years  later  Arthur 
Young  thus  quoted  from  the  cahiersoi  the  "  tiers  e*tatn  of  that  feudal 
system  to  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  given  birth: 

Fixed  and  heavy  rents;  vexatious  processes  to  secure  them ;  appreciated  un- 
justly to  augment  them  ;  vents  solidaires  and  rcvculbables ;  rents,  rheantes,  and  te- 
vantes  ;  fumagei*  Fines  at  every  change  of  the  property;,  in  the  direct  as  well  as 
collateral  line  ;  feudal  redemption  (retraite)  fines  on  sale  to  the  eighth  and  even  the 
sixth  penny,  (part ;)  redemptions  (rachats)  injurious  in  their  origin,  ami  still  more 
so  in  their  extension  ;  banalite  of  the  mill,  of  the  oven,  and  of  the  eider-press  ;  ooryees 
by  custom;  corvee*  by  usage  of  the  fief;  corvees  established  by  unjust  decrees  ;  cor- 
vees  arbitrary  and  even  fantastical;  servitudes;  prestations,  extravagant  an!d  bur- 
densome;  collections  by  assessments  incollectible ;  aveuxi  m  in  hx.  iMpnniss&ntowt  ; 
litigations,  ruinous  and  without  end;  the  rod  of  seigueural  tinance,  1'nrevcr.  shaken 
over  our  heads;  vexation,  ruin,  outrage,  violence,  and  distinctive  servitude,  under 
which  the  peasants,  almost  on  a  level  with  Polish  staves,  can  never  but  be  miserable, 
vile,  and  oppressed. 

Even  the  liberty  to  bruise  between  two  stones  a  measure  of  barley 
was  soliFto  these  miserable  creal  m'es,  while  the  names  of  the  tort  ur  s 
to  which  they  were  subjected  are  eloquenl  in  their  very  jargon  and 
variety. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  game,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  nobles 
trampled  dow  n  the  wretched  crops  and  rode  over  the  very  bodies  of 
the  pooi',  there  were  numerous  edicts,  which  prohibited  weeding  and 
hoeing,  lest  the  young  partridges  should  be  disturbed;  steeping  seed, 
lest  it  should  injure  the  game;  manuring  with  night-soil,  lest  the 
flavor  of  the  pat  ridges  should  be  injured  by  feeding  on  the  corn  pro- 
duced, &  e. 

Recoiled  thai  this  was  nearly  a  t  lion  sand  years  later  than  the  period, 
from  which  w  e  have;  digressed,  when,  instead  of  tending  downward, 
as  it  did  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  society,  under  the 
combined  influences  of  all  increasing  stock  of  coin,  an  increasing 
diffusion  of  wealth,  ami  increasing  industrial  activity,  was  rapidly 
progressing  toward  liberty  and  affluence.  Consider,  then,  what  must, 
have  been  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  year  806;  a  period  so  un- 
speakably w  retched  that  w e  have  not  even  a  contemporary  account; 

of  its  w  retchedness. 

Gold  was  now  he  re  to  be  h;i<l,  anil  the  few  gold  pieces  111  circulation 

were  of  an  ancient  lly/ant  ine  coinage,  (Jacob,  109 : )  \\  Idle  sil\  er  was 
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so  scarce  that,  together  with  gold,  it  was  at  a  subsequent  period  for- 
bidden by  an  act  of  Henry  V  to  be  used  in  the  arts.  (Ibid.,  167.) 

These  instances  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  sufficient  if  they  attest  the  poverty,  wretchedness, 
and  tyranny  that  attend  a  decline  in  the  quantity  of  money  or  of  the 
only  bases  upon  which  any  system  of  money,  representative  or  partly 
representative,  can  stand — the  precious  metals. 

I  am  aware  that  the  reply  to  this  implication  maybe  that  it  makes 
no  difference  how  much  the  stock  of  coin  is,  if  its  only  function  is  to 
measure  value  which  is  merely  a  relation.  This  position  I  admit  to 
be  well  taken  if  the  stock  of  money  remains  forever  stationary,  or 
rather  stationary  per  capita  of  population.  In  such  case  a  grain  of  sil- 
ver will  measure  quite  as  effectually  the  relation  between  a  day's  work 
and  its  equivalent  in  commodities  as  a  j>ound  of  silver  will,  with  a 
stock  of  coin  fifty-seven  hundred  and  sixty  times  as  great,  and  if 
money  was  already  not  concentrated  in  a  few  hands  and  there  were 
no  debts.  The  only  limitation  to  the  perfect  equality  of  these  two 
conditions  of  affairs  would  be  that  in  the  one  case  coins  might  have 
to  be  made  too  small  for  convenient  handling,  or  in  the  other  too  large, 

But  in  point  of  fact  there  is  not  and  never  can  be  a  continuously 
stationary  amount  of  money  in  existence  or  even  a  stationary  amount 
per  capita.  Money,  as  related  to  population,  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  increase  in  quantity,  because  increase  of  money  quickens  indus- 
try and  distributes  wealth.  Opposed  to  this  tendency  are  wars,  the 
failure  of  mines,  the  abrasion  and  loss  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
insufficiency  of  mechanical  resources,  and  the  influence  of  wealthy 
classes.  We  have  seen  to  what  an  appalling  strait  the  first  three  of 
these  causes  brought,  or  assisted  to  bring,  the  European  world — a 
strait  in  which,  it  remained  for  nine  hundred  years,  until  it  was  freed 
by  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.  We  shall  yet  see  how  the 
fourth  cause  operated  afc  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
how  the  fifth  cause  is  operating  now. 

These  opposing  tendencies,  operating  with  varying  ton  e,  alter- 
nately diminish  and  increase  the  stock  of  precious  metals,  and  place 
the  subject  quite  beyond  the  category  of  fixed  things.  There  is  noth- 
ing fixed  about  it,  and  legislation  must  deal  with  it  with  all  its  eves 
and  ears  opened.  Left  to  itself  and  the  industry  and  self-seeking  of 
mankind,  money  would  increase  as  all  ot  her  commodities  increase,  and 
society  would  rapidly  undergo  that  equalization  of  wealth  which  the 
vagaries  of  fortune  would  stamp  with  equity;  but  reduced  to  an  un- 
willing wardship  by  monarehs  and  legislatures,  dragged  hither  and 
thither  at  the  nod  of  plutocrats,  legal-tendered,  single-standarded, 
royaltied,  taxed,  and  bedeviled  in  every  imaginable  manner,  it  has 
been  restrained  and  dwarfed  in  its  increase,  and  made  to  become  the 
instrument  of  half  the  misrule  and  misery  which  the  world  has  un- 
dergone. 
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Though  there  was  no  increase  in  the  European  world's  stock  of  coin 
from  the  beginning  of  the  math  century  until  the  discovery  of 
America,  nevertheless  there  was  no  diminution.  This  arrest  in  the 
shrinkage  of  money  is  due  to  the  invention,  or,  more  probably,  the  re- 
invention of  hills  of  exchange,  which  served  to  quicken  money  and 
enable  a  limited  stock  to  perform  the  work  of  a  large  one. 

The  bill  of  exchange  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans.  They  were  even  without  the  use  of  paper  upon  which  to  in- 
scribe these  instruments,  obligations  of  debt  even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire  having  been  inscribed  upon  tablets  of  A\  ax ; 
the  limited  supply  of  parchment  being  reserved  for  the  higher  pur- 
poses of  literature.  Paper  was  made  in  China  so  early  as  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  at  about  which  time  papyrus  was  invented  in 
Egypt  and  parchment  in  Europe. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  great  commercial  nation — and  there 
certainly  was  such  a  one  at  the  time  mentioned— having  the  use  of 
paper  and  ignorant  of  the  device  known  as  bills  of  exchange,  lie 
this  as  it  may,  an  instrument  known  as  the  hoondce,  and  correspond- 
ing precisely  with  the  modern  bill  of  exchange,  was  known  in  India 
at  a  very  early  date  ;  and  the  Hebrews,  always  a  trading  race,  who 
were  among  the  first  to  trade  with  India.  il  by  Tadiuor  in  the  des- 
ert," very  likely  learned  its  use  from  that  country. 

These  historical  conjectures  are,  however,  of  little1  practical  value 
in  this  connection.  The  material  point  is  that  no  sooner  was  paper 
invented  or  introduced  into  Europe,  and  possibly  a  little  before, * 
than  bills  of  exchange  came  into  use,  and  that  these  events  corre- 
spond with  the  time  of  lowest  diminution  in  the  stock  of  coin  in  Eu- 
rope. 

.It  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers  that  the  invention  or  intro- 
duction into  Europe  of  the  bill  of  exchange  is  due  less  to  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  .lews  or  t lie  art  of  making  paper  than  to  that  improvement 
in  social  organizal  ions  and  extension,  of  political  authority  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Italian  republics  of  the  medieval  ages.  To  this  sug- 
gestion il  need  only  he  repealed  t  hat  hills  of  exchange  were  unknown 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations,  and  that  long  after  they  came 
into  use  t  hen'  use  was  confined  to  t  he  dews,  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  confidence  Ln  medieval  sooiety  and  medieval  justice  and 

political  senility,  look  great  care  never  to  trust,  to  them,  and  traded 
chiefly  wit  h  each  oi  lier. 

Following  the  introduction  of  hills  of  exchange  came  the  establish- 
ment of  those  great  fairs  which  forages  performed  the  functions  of 
so  many  clearing  houses  for  the  inland  commerce  of  Europe;  and 

1  Some  authors  (e.g.  Putnam's  Cyclopedia)  date  the  i>iil  of  exchange  in  Europe 
as  Car  bao¥  an  the  year  &08  :  others  (e.  <j  Anderson  in  Ins  Hist,  of  <  !om.)  date  It,  wit  li 
gjreatev  probability .  in  a.  i>.  1 160. 
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next  tlie  establishment  of  banks  iu  Italy,  Spain,  and  Holland.  The 
hist  fair  dates  from  the  year  886 ;  the  hrst  bank,  from  which  however 
no  circulating  notes  were  issued,  was  that  of  Venice,  in  11(37.  These 
dates  are  oases  in  a  desert  of  wretchedness  and  gloom. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  several  methods  of  relief 
which  society  so  eagerly  sought  in  this  long  era  of  money  dearth  was 
that  adopted  in  Milan,  A.  D.  1240,. this  being  the  year  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  Young,  (Travels,  2,  173,)  paper  circulating  notes 
were  hrst  used  in  Europe.  From  the  fact  that  at  about  the  same 
time,  or  within  a  i;ew  years  afterward,  paper  notes  of  the  same  char- 
acter were  employed  in  China,  (Marco  Polo,)  there  is  some  ground  for 
the  belief  that  the  dearth  of  money  in  Europe  was  felt  also  in  that 
distant  and  almost  unconnected  part  of  the  world.  In  both  these 
instances  the  notes  used  were  issued  by  government  and  made  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

Severe  bullionists  may  scoff  at  this,  at  the  debasement  of  coins,  and 
at  the  many  other  financial  dishonesties  and  enormities,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  them,  of  the  Dark  Ages  ;  but  let  me  tell  them,  who 
am  also  a  bullionist  in  so  far  that  I  recognize  the  superior  economy, 
stability,  and  justice  of  a  money  system  consisting  of,  or  at  least  based 
representatively,  wholly  or  in  part,  upon,  the  precious  metals,  that 
society  could  not  have  been  preserved  without  these  measures.  Man- 
kind had  paid  dearly  enough  in  nine  long  centuries  of  tyranny,  an- 
archy, and  slavery  for  the  boon  of  a  common  medium  of  exchange. 
To  have  paid  any  more  for  it  would  have  been  to  pay  with  life  itself, 
for  that  which  at  the  best  could  only  economize  its  labor  and  allevi- 
ate its  burdens. 

These  fiscal  measures  not  only  eked  out  the  scanty  and  stationary 
stock  of  coin  which  existed  at  that  period;  they  economized  its 
use,  saved  it  from  abrasion  and  loss,  added  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
circulation,  made  it  perforin  double  work,  and  thus  bridged  over  the 
five  hundred  years  of  further  dearth  of  money  which  was  to  continue 
until  the  discovery  of  America. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  specifically  trace  the  wonderful  and 
beneficial  effects  of  the  relief  thus  obtained  or  the  era  of  industrial 
activity,  commercial  enterprise,  and  political  enfranchisement  to 
which  it  contributed,  and  which  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  could  not  have 
occurred  without  it.  The  financial  history  of  the  past  three  hun- 
dred years  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  every  one,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary iu  this  place  is  to  insert  Mr.  Jacob's  hypothetical  table  of  the 
increasing  stock  of  the  precious  metals  following  the  Dark  Ages: 
Year  A,  D.  Stock  of  coin. 

106G   £34,  (iOO,  000 

1500  ,   34,  000,  000 

154G   40,  400,  00O 

1600    GOO.  000 
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The  ancient  mode  of  obtaining;  the  precious  metals  has  been  de- 
scribed. It  consisted  of  washing  auriferous  sands  and  picking  with, 
rude  instruments  such  scanty  deposits  of  pure  metal  as  could  be  found. 
With  the  invention  of  bronze  tools  and  of  smelting-furnaces  a  great 
impetus  was  afforded  to  mining,  and  this  was  increased  by  the  inven- 
tion of  iron  tools.  It  was  in  this  condition  that  the  art  stood  at  the 
Roman  era,  the  use  of  mercury  in  quickening  and  perfecting  the  proc- 
ess of  recovering  the  precious  metals  not  having  been  acquired  until 
after  the  discovery  of  America.  The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies therefore  gave  to  the  European  world  three  great  sources  of 
increase  to  its  stock  of  the  precious  metals:  1.  The  stock  despoiled 
of  the  West  India  islanders,  the  Mexicans,  and  the  Peruvians.  2.  The 
new  and  great  mines  of  Central  America  and  Peru.  3i  The  use  of 
Hiercury  in  the  amalgamation  of  ores. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  new  and  additional  sources  of  supply,  so 
utter  had  been  the  exhaustion  of  the  European  world's  stock  of  gold 
and  silver,  so  eager  was  the  demand  for  these  metals,  so  rapidly  were 
they  absorbed  in  the  arts,  in  the  Asiatic  trade,*  and  by  abrasion  and 
loss,  thai  the  world's  supply  again  came  to  a  stand-still  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  following  are  Mr.  Jacob's 
hypothetical  figures,  which,  for  the  period  toward  which  we  are  now 
approaching,  must  be  regarded  as  corroborated  by  the  various  careful 
computations  of  Humboldt  and  other  authors.  The  reduction  to  dol- 
lars is  at  the  rate  of  rive  to  the  pound  sterling: 


Tear. 

Kinds  of  coin  in  fche 
commercial  world. 

authority. 

1700   

$1.  445,  000,  000 
1, 318, 000, 000 
1,  <is7,  000,  000 

I,  849,  ooo,  000 
1,  720,  000,  ooo 
1,  f>.r>7,  000,  ooo 
I,  600,  ooo,  ooo 
1,  420,  000,  000 

Jacob. 

Tooke. 

Gerboux. 

Tooke. 

Enmboldt. 

.Jacob. 

Storch. 

Storch. 

1T00  

1H0!)  

1809  



1829  

1H30  

The  social  phenomena  of  this  period  are  too  w  idespread  and  too  di- 
rectly traceable  to  monetary  disturbances  to  admit  of  much  doubt  as 
to  their  connection  with  the  decline  in  the  world's  stock  of  coin.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  French  revolution  and  the  w  ars  and  great  politi- 
cal events  to  which  it  gave  rise— all  of  which,  if  they  did  not  spring 
from,  were  certainly  precipitated  by,  the  unendurable  poverty  ami 


*  Humboldt's  statement  on  thissubjeel  would  b  ad  to  Hie  Inference  that  Asia  had 
taken  tun  thirds  of  (lie  entire  American  supply.  ETorbonnais  suppose!  that,  be* 
bween  1492  and  1784  Asia  took  one  halt  of  the  American  supply,  and  Gerboux'a 
estimate  even  exceeds  this.    Mr.  Jacob,  wiho  reviewed  them  ail,  settled  down  to 

t  lie  opinion  thai  Asia  took  two  tilths  of  the  American  supply  between   1700  and 

1810,  (Jacob,  page  :i07.) 
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suffering  of  the  French  peasantry,  which  culminated  in  riots  for 
bread  ami  the  distribution  of  wealth — this  period  is  characterized  by 
disorders  all  over  Europe.  The  Newcastle  and  Scotch  banks  in  Great 
Britain  suspended  in  1793,  the  Bank  of  St.  Petersburg  suspended 
in  1796,  the  Bank  of  England  in  1797,  and  again  in  1822.*  It  was 
during  this  period  that  arose  the  State  and  provincial  banking  sys- 
tems of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  through  which  the  actual 
and  threatened  dearth  of  money  was  alleviated  by  means  of  circulat- 
ing notes  representing  but  a  small  basis  of  specie.  These  desperate 
and  unsafe  expedients  always  evince  a  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  these  systems  failed  over  and  over 
again,  not,  however,  without  answering  for  precious  intervals  of  time 
the  important  purpose  of  their  establishment.  The  State  banks  of 
the  United  States  failed  in  1816,1819,  and  1827,  and  signally  in  1837  ; 
The  provincial  banks  of  England  in  1826  and  1847.  Specie  payments 
were  suspended  in  France  in  1790,  and  an  enormous  issue  of  assignats 
and  mandate  followed.  As  for  the  American  suspension,  of  1837  it 
was  felt  all  over  the  commercial  world,  which  it  shook  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

What  had  happened  ?  Some  people  say  wars  :  others,  over-specula- 
tion. Perhaps  they  are  right.  Causation  is  a  difficult  science.  But 
certainly  the  well-attested  decrease  in  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals 
which  occurred  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  may  bave  had, 
and  in  my  opinion  did  have,  much  to  do  with  these  events.  In  fact, 
as  Mr.  Patterson  has  shown  in  his  Economy  of  Capital,  they  were 
in  every  case  preceded  by  an  export  and  local  scarcity  of  specie. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  two  new  sources  of  relief  were  hastening  to  the 
assistance  of  society:  1.  The  adaptation  of  steam  to  the  processes  of 
.mining ;  2.  The  discovery  or  rather  rediscovery  of  the  Ural  mines, 
and  the  subsequent  and  more  important  opening  of  California  and 
Australia.  The  new  mines  were  discovered  first.  The  adaptation  of 
steam  to  their  development  came  much  later — indeed,  belongs  to  the 
past  few  years. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  amount  of  specie  added  to 
The  stock  of  the  commercial  world  from  1848  to  1865: 


Year  A.  D. 

Stock  of  specie  in 
tlie  commercial 
av  oriel 

Authority. 

1848-'53  

$2,  500,  000,  000 

2,  800,  oho,  Olio 

3,  600,  000,  000 

McCulloch. 
Ruggles. 
Eriiest  Seyd. 

1857-'0O  

1872  

*An  abortive  attempt  to  resume  specie  payments  was  made  in  lsl7.  MacLeod's 
Diet.  Polit,  Econ.,  I,  99.) 
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The  following  are  the  estimates  of  various  authorities  of  the  stock 
of  gold  coin  (only)  in  the  connumercial  or  occidental  world  since 
1848  : 


\  ear  A.  1). 

Stock  of  gold  coin 
ill  tllC  commer- 
cial world. 

Authority. 

1848  

§1,  200.  000,  000 
1,  332,  000,  000 
1,  0!)0,  000,  000 
1,  306,  000,  000 
1,  464,  000,  000 

1,  998,  000,  000 

2,  209,  000,  000 
2,  (i00.  000,  000 
2,  600,  000,  000 

Chevalier. 

Est.  on  Newmarch. 

Est.  on  Levasscur. 

Jacob. 

Est.  on  Wagiiclin. 
Est.  on  IT© win arch. 
Est.  on  Newmarch. 
Uuiijiles. 
Ernest  Seyd. 

1H43  

1848  

If4i)  

1853  ,  :  

18ti0  

1860  

1867  : 

1872  

With  this  vast  and  refreshing  increment  of  specie,  which  more  than 
tilled  the  void  left  hy  the  failure  of  the  superficially  worked  mines 
of  Mexico  and  South  America  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  new 
era  of  industrial  activity,  progress,  and  development  awaited  society; 
an  era  which,  if  entered  upon  without  reserve,  might  have  crowded 
ten  years  into  one,  advanced  us  a  century  beyond  the  present  time, 
and  conferred  upon  each  individual  of  to-day  the  practical  benefits 
Of  longevity. 

But  it  was  not  entered  upon  without  reserve.  The  plutocrats  of 
Europe  took  alarm  at  the  rapid  increase  of  specie.  They  could  man- 
age to  dispose  of  the  surface-washings  of  gold  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, hut  they  feared  the  application  of  steam  machinery  to  the 
quartz  veins  of  the  Sierra  Novadas,  and  they  put  their  long  heads  to- 
gether and  conspired  to  cheat  labor  and  enterprise  of  their  reward, 
and  mankind  of  the  main  element  of  its  circulating  media.  This  was 
effected  by  the  demonetization  of  silver. 

To  succinctly  trace  the  narrative  of  this  ingenious  financial  device 
carries  us  hack  to  tin;  point  from  which  1  diverged  in  order  to  sketch 
the  history  of  the  supply  and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Europe. 

The  course  of  the  narrative  w  ill  now  he  in  respect  of  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver. 

BISTORT  OF  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

This  history  naturally  divides  itself  into  four  periods:  The  ancient, 
medieval,  modern,  and  recent,.  The  first  extending  from  the  most 
remote  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  or  failure  of  the 
ancient  mines;  the  second  extending  from  the  Last-named  period 

when  the  effects  of  the  discovery  of  Potosj  were  first  fell  j  I  he  third 

from  Unit,  period  to  the  year  M'»r>,  or  the  dale  of  the  arbitrary  partial 
demonetization  of  silver  by  live  nations;  the  fourth  period  fco  the  pie- 
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ent  time.  The  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  ancient 
period  are  inexact  and  partial.  The  relation  is  either  stated  in  round 
figures  by  some  carel'ess  author  or  calculated  from  laws  the  precise 
meaning  and  application  of  which  are  not  beyond  dispute.  Each  of 
these  accounts  relates  to  a  single  country,  sometimes  to  a  single  city, 
and  centuries  occur  between  the  date  of  one  account  and  another. 
Such  as  they  are  they  are  given  herewith : 

Table  showing  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  in  various  countries  of  the  world 
during  the  ancient  period. 
J>.  C.  Ratio.  Authorities. 
1600  13.33  Inscriptions  at  Karnak,  tribute  lists  of  Thutmosis.  (Brandis.) 
708   13.33   Cuneiform  inscriptions  on  plates  found  in  foundation  of  Khorsa- 
bad. 

—   13.33   Ancient  Persian  coins  ;  gold  darics  at  8.3  grams=20  silver  siglos, 
at  5.  5  grains. 

500   13.00   Persia.    Darius.    Egyptian  tribute.    Herod.   Ill,  95.  (Bceckb, 
page  12.) 

490   12.50   Sicily.    Time  of  Gelon.    "At  least "  12.  50.    (Bceckb,  page  44.) 
470   10.  00   Doubtful.    Asia  Minor.    Xerxes's  treasure.    (Bcfeckh,  page  11.) 
440   13.  00   Herodotus's  account  of  Indian  tributes.  360  gold  talents=4,680  sil- 
ver. 

420   10.  00   Asia  Minor.    Pav  of  Xenophon's  troops  in  silver  claries.    (Anab.  ; 
Bceckb,  p.  34.)  " 

407    Spurious  and  debased  gold  coins  at  Atbens.     (MacLeod,  Polit. 

Econ.,  p.  476;  Bceckb.,  p.  35.) 
400    13.  33    Standard  in  Asia,  according  to  Xenopbon. 

400    12.00    Standard  in  Greece,  according  to  "  Hipparchus  ; "  attributed  to 
Plato. 

400   12.  00  ) 

400   13.  50  >  Various  authorities  adduced  by  Bceckh. 
400   15.00  ^ 

C  12.  00  )    alues  in  Greece  from  tbe  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
401-336  <  13.  00  }    ander,  according  to  hints  in  Greek  writers.    There  were  varia- 
C  13.  33  >    tions  under  special  contracts— unit,  the  silver  drachma. 
340   14.  00   Greece.    Time  of  Demosthenes.    (Bceckb,  p.  44.) 
338-326   11.  50   Special  contracts  in  Greece. 
343-323    12.  50    Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies. 

300   10.  00   Greece.    Continued  depression  of  gold,  caused  by  great  influx  un- 
der Alexander. 

207   13.70   Rome.    (Bceckb,  p.  44.)    Gold  scriptulum  arbitrarily  fixed  at  17.143 
fori. 

100  11.  91  Rome.  General  rate  of  gold  pound  to  silver  sesterces  to  date. 
58-49  8.93  Borne.  Continued  depression  of  gold,  caused  by  influx  of  Caesar's 
spoil  from  Gaul.  fN.  15. — Caesar's  headquarters  were  at  Aquileia, 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  there  was  also  a  gold  mine, 
which  at  this  period  became  very  prolific] 
50  11.90  Borne.  'About  tbe  year  U.  C.  700,"  the  rate  was  11  19-21.  (Bceckh 
p.  44.) 

29   12.  00   Pome.    Xormal  rate  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic. 
A.  I). 

1-37   10.  97   Borne.   Bate  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

None  but  the  gravest  events — events  which  affected  many  nations 
and  were  felt  through  long  periods  of  time — sufficed  to  disturb  this 
relation.  The  two  most  noteworthy  of  these  were  the  vast  spoil  of 
Alexander,  which  he  gathered  in  tlie  Orient  and  brought  into  Europe, 
and  the  spoil  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  which  he  sent  to  Rome  by  way  of 
Aquileia.  These  events  temporarily  depressed  gold  from  the  ratio 
3  J 
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of  12  to  that  of  10,  in  the  first  instance,  and  from  12  to  8  in  the  sec- 
ond ;  hut  the  depression  was-  hoth  local  and  temporary.  Omitting 
these  temporary  aberrations,  the  general  range  of  the  ratio  in  ancient 
times,  so  far  as  the  evidence  now  available  furnishes  ground  for  opin- 
ion, seems  to  have  been  about  from  12  to  13.33. 

The  accounts  relating  to  the  medieval  period  partake  more  or  less 
of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  ancient.  Lesser  intervals  of 
time  intervene  between  the  dates,  lesser  distances  between  the  coun- 
tries, and  lesser  differences  between  the  rates  in  one  country  com- 
pared with  another.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  of  medieval  society 
was  too  unconnected,  and  the  arbitrary  and  conflicting  laws  gov- 
erning the  production,  consumption,  and  legal  attributes  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  various  countries  are  too  little  understood  at  the 
present  day,  if.  indeed,  they  ever  were  fully  understood,  to  render 
these  quotations  of  practical  value.    They  will  be  found  below  : 

Tabic  showhif/  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  in  various  countries  of  the  world 
'  during  lite  medieval  period.    Bange  11.44  to  13.51. 
A.  D.     Ratio.  Authorities. 
37-41   12. 17   Home.   Beign  of  Caligula.  ] 

54-68   It.  81)   Borne.    Beign  of  Nero.  The  silver  coinage  much  debased. 

69-79   ll.f>4   Rome.   Beign.  of  Vespasian.  >    consequently  the  ratio  of  the 
81-96   11.30   Bome.   Beign  of  Domitian,   |    metals  pure  was  about  1  to  11. 
138-161    11.98   Borne.    Beign  of  Antoninus.  J 

312  14.40  Byzantium.   Reign  of  Constantino.  Arbitrary. 
438  14.40  Byzantium  and  Borne.   Theodosian  code.  Arbitrary. 
864    12.00   Probable  ratio, as  shown  by  the  Edictum  Pistense,  under  the  Car- 
lovingiail  dynasty. 

1200  10. 50  A  verage  ratio  in  the  commercial  cities bf  Italy.  Local  or  doubtful. 
1344*166.0    England.  Numerous  mint  indentures  given  in  MacLeod's  Politi- 

cal Economy,  page  47.").  The  ratio,  except  when  tixed  arbitrarily 
and  in  violation  of  market-price,  varied  between  about  1.12  and 
1.14  during  the  two  hundred  and  titty-seven  years  included  in 
this  period. 

1351  12  30' 
1375    12.  40 


1403  12.80 

l  II I  L2  00 
liru 

1463  LI.  60 


Ratio  in  North  Germany  as  shown  by  the  very  accurate  rules  of  the 
Lubecb  mint,  corroborated  in  the  main  h\  the  accounts  of  the 
ll'  TO  I    ^eut°n*0  Order  of  Knights,  averaged  in  periods  of  forty  years. 


1455-1494    10  50    Ratio  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Teutonic .knights.    As  the 
ratio  axed  in  England  by  numerous  mint  indentures  from  I  W"> 
to  1 509  w  as  aboul  L.  12,  this  German  ratio  is  considered  local  i 
doubtful. 

L497    L0.70   Spain.    Reign  of  Isabella.   Edict  of  Medina  Local. 
L500    10.50   Germany.    Adam  Biese's  Arithmetic.    Local  or  doubtful. 
1551    11.17   Germany!    Imperial  mint  regulations.    Arbitrary  or  looal. 
1559    M.  H   German  imperial  mint  regulations. 

1575   ]!  2JFlil,ln''    Mild  regulations. 

it;-j:t    Ll.  74    Upper  Germany.    Mint  regulations. 

Kiio   L3.51    France.    Mint  regulations.   Transition  period. 

The  extreme  range  of  all  of  the  above  quotations  which  are  oon 
sidered  even  measuredly  reliable  is  from  L1.44  l<>  L3.51,  the  latter  a 
single  Lnstarice  at  I  he  elose  of  I  lie  period  and  after  the  opening  of  I  be 
American  mines.  Mos1  of  the  quotations  come  within  the  range  of 
from  1 1  .to  to  L2.40,  which,  considering  that  the  table  oovers  a  period 
of  sixteen  centuries  and  numerous  countries  but  little  connected  bj 
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•commerce  until  a  late  period,  serves  to  show  the  remarkable  con- 
stancy of  the  relation  between  the  metals. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  England,  A.  D.  1066,  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  there  was  no  gold  coined  in  England,*  and  prob- 
ably none  in  circulation,  and  this  was  doubtless  substantially  the  case 
also  in  Continental  Europe.    Taking  this  inference  in  connection  with 

the  commonness  and  large  size  of  gold  coins  in  ancient  times,  we  are 
justified  in  ascribing  the  decrement  of  coin  during  the  medieval  ages 
rather  to  the  falling  off  in  the  supplies  of  gold  than  to  that  of  silver 
and  the  fluctuation  of  the  ratio,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  aberrations  of 
the  gold  supply. 

We  have  thus  an  additional  corroboration  of  the  superior  stability 
■of  silver  to  gold ;  a  corroboration  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  silver  alone  was,  in  fact,  if  not  always  legally,  the  standard 
in  England,  (Harris,  i,  61 ;  ii,  85;  ii,  106-7,)  and  throughout  Europe  up 
to  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

For  the  modern  period  we  have  more  reliable  data.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  during  this  period  countries  became  united  by 
commerce  ;  and  quotations  in  one  hold  good  with  slight  variation  for 
all  the  others.  As  at  about  the  commencement  of  this  period  all  those 
events  occurred  which  have  had  any  material  influence  in  altering 
between  the  metals  the  relation  which  previously  existed,  to  wit, 
the  opening  of  the  East  India  and  China  trade,  the  opening  of  the 
American  mines,  and  the  use  of  quicksilver  in  the  amalgamation  of 
ores,  it  is  wholly  useless  in  this  or  any  other  practical  connection  to 
consult  any  other  data  concerning  the  relation  of  the  metals  with  the 
view  of  determining  such  relation  for  the  future. 

*Essay  on  coins  by  Martin  ifolk.es,  London,  about  1750,  quoted  in  Harris  on  Coins, 
ii,  2. 
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Table  showing  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  in  various  countries  of  the  world 
during  the  modern  period,  of  since  the  opening  of  the  East  India  and 
China  trade.    Mange  14.74  to  15.83. 


A.  D. 

Ratio. 

Country. 

Authorities. 

1665 
1667 
1669 
1670-1817 

1679 
1680 

1687-1700 
1701-1720 
1721-1740 
1741-1790 
1791-180U 
1801-1810 
1811-1820 
1821-1830 
1831-1840 
1841-1850 

1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1869 
1866 
1867 
1868 
.  1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

15. 10 
14. 15 
15.  11 

15.  00 
15.  40 

14.  97 1 
15.21  1 

15.  08 

14.  74  1 

15.  42  { 
15.  61  | 
•15.  51 
15.  SO 
15.  67 
15.  83  J 

15.  46 ) 
15.  57 
15  33 
15.33 
15.  36 
15.  33 
15.27 
15.  36 
15.21 
15.  30 
15.  47  I 
15.  36  ( 

1 5. 

15.  40 
15.  33 
15.44 
15.  57 
15.  60 
I.",,  (ill 
15.  60 
1 5.  .'.it 
'  15.  63  J 

France  ..'  

Upper  Germany 
Upper  Germany  . . 

France  

England  

Mint  regulations. 

Mint  regulations.  Doubtful. 

Mint  regulations. 

Numerous  mint  regulations  quoted  by  Mac- 
Leod. 
Mint  regulations. 
Mint  regulations-. 

Katios  calculated  from  the  Li-weekly  quo- 
tations of  the  Hamburg  prices-current. 

giving  the  value  of  the  geld  ducats  of 

Holland  in  silver  thalers  down  to  1771, 
and  after  that  in  fine  silver  bars.  The 
nominal  par  of  exchange  during  this 
period  was  L:14  80,  and  the  quotations 
show  the  variations  of  the  market  rate 
in  percentage  aboveor  below  this.  At 
par  6  silver  marks-banco  were  equiva- 
lent to  1  ducat;  6820-47 ducats  contain- 
ing l  mark  (weight)  id'  fine  gold,  and 
27|  silver  marks-banco  containing  i 
mark  (weight)  of  fine  silver.  Hence, 
6X68  20-47-=- 272=14.80,  the  par  ratio. 

London  market  quotations—  annual  aver- 
ages.  These  give  the  price  of  a  given 
weigh!  of  standard  silver  in  shillings 
and  pence.  The  standard  gold  is  eleven- 
twelfths  fine,  and  an  ounce  fcroy  is  coin- 
ed into  934.5  pence,  or  an  ounce  of  fine 
gold   into  1019.45  pence.     The  stand- 
ard silver  is  thirty-seven  fortieths  tine. 
Hence,  as  fine  silver  is  worth  1.083  times 
as  much  as  standard  silver,  if  1019.45 
pence  be  divided  in  1.081  times  the  quo- 
ted price  of  an  ounce  of  standard  silver 
the  qiiotciit  is  the  ratio  desired. 

A  glance  at,  this  table  shows  that  the  ext  reme  range  of  fluctuation 
Cora  period  of  over  two  hundred  years,  closing  with  the  year  L872, 
was  1  !.71  bo  L5.83.  Most  of  the  quotations  are  close  to  of  silver  to 
1  of  gold.  TJie  change  from  the  relation  which  existed  during  the 
medieval  period  Ls  attributable  chiefly  to  the  opening  of  the  oriental 
t  rade  by  fche  way  of  I  lie  ( lape  of  Good  Hope,  and  I  he  settlement  of  the 
different  relations  between  gold  and  silver  which  existed  in  fche  ori- 
ental and  occidental  worlds.   This  settlement  tools  place  during  I  he 

seventeenth  century;  since  which  time  fche  ratio  lias  remained  al 

nnisi  st a i  ionary  and  un i form  throughout  fche  world. 
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1  have  already  stated  that  the  East  India  trade  absorbed  a  large 
proportion,  estimated  at  two-fifths,  of  the  whole  American  product  of 
the  precious  metals ;  that  is  to  say,  about  one-fifth  during  the  seven- 
t  teenth  century  and  one-fifth  during  the  eighteenth.  This  proportion 
consisted  nearly  altogether  of  silver.  The  result  of  these  shipments 
of  silver  to  the  Orient  was,  that  of  the  supplies  of  American  metal 
absorbed  in  Europe,  a  large  portion  consisted  of  gold.  With  the 
rise  in  prices  which  followed  the  discovery  of  America  the  demand 
for  supplies  of  gold,  as  against  silver,  in  Europe,  was  greater  than  he- 
fore,  owing  to  the  superior  availability  of  gold  at  that  period  for  large 
payments  ;  a  superiority  which  the  subsequent  growth  of  banks  and 
places  of  deposit  has  now  destroyed.  This  slightly  increased  demand 
for  gold  as  against  silver  must  be  set  off  against  the  urgent  demand 
for  silver  in  the  Orient. 

The  average  ratio  at  Hamburg  for  the  twenty  years,  1701-1720,  is 
given  in  the  table  at  15.21.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  report  on  coins, 
dated  1717,  estimated  it  at  14.8  to  15  throughout  Europe. 

At  this  period  the  legal  relation  in  England  was  15|  and  silver  was, 
therefore,  undervalued  by  law.  The  consequence  was  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  silver  coin  was  exported  to  countries  where  it  was  more 
justly  estimated.  To  remedy  the  loss  of  coinage  involved  in  exporta- 
tion, the  weight  of  the  gold  pieces  was  lessened,  and  instead  of  eight 
hundred  and  ninety,  there  were  coined  out  of  a  pound  of  standard 
gold  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  and  a  half  sovereigns  of  twenty 
shillings,  or  their  equivalent,  eight  hundred  and  ninety  in  guineas 
of  twenty-one  shillings ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  guinea,  or 
pound  of  guinea  gold,  of  twenty  shillings,  was  ordered  to  pass  cur- 
rent at  twenty-one  shillings. 

We  are  told  by  modern  apologists  for  the  adoption  of  the  single 
gold  standard  in  England  in  1816,  without  any  support  for  such  state- 
ment, that  the  single  gold  standard  was  practically  the  standard  of 
England  from  the  time  of  this  change  in  the  coinage  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  (MacLeod.)  But  this  fact,  however  "  practical,"  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  law  on  the  subject. 

It  appears  that  some  forty  years  after  Newton's  coinage  reform  gold 
fell  in  the  markets  of  Europe  until  it  would  only  purchase  14.74  of 
silver,  while  the  law  valued  it  at  slightly  under,  (2  Harris,  page  54, 
appears  to  make  it  14.145,  but  this  is  unprecise.)  Such  being  the  case, 
there  arose  an  agitation  favorable  to  the  payment  in  gold  of  the  inter- 
est or  principal  on  the  public  debt,  which  was  then  largely  held  abroad, 
(2  Harris,  53-106.)  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  project  was  entirely 
sound.  The  debt  had  been  incurred  in  "  pounds."  The  "pound"  was 
a  money  of  account  consisting  of  20  actual  shillings  of  silver,  each  11 
ounces  2  dwts.  fine  out  of  12  ounces,  and  weighing  3  ounces  17  dwts. 
10  grains;  in  other  words,  one  pound  troy  weight  of  standard  silver 
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was  coined  into  6*2  of  these  shillings.  By  the  same  mint  indenture  a 
pound  troy  of  standard  gold,  was  coined  into  as  many  guineas  as- 
there  were  in  890  shillings,  and  by  subsequent  indentures,  previous 
to  the  period  of  the  dispute,  into  as  many  sovereigns  as  there  were  in 
934-J  shillings,  (MacLeod,  appendix,  pages  9, 10.)  Why  not,  then,  pay 
the  debt  in  these  gold  " guineas?" 

The  only  doubt  which  could  arise  as  to  the  equity  of  this  proceed- 
ing depended  upon  the  fact  as  to  when  (under  what  indentures)  the 
debt  had  been  incurred,  though,  in  fact,  this  question  was  of  no  im- 
portance. But  it  never  seemed  to  have  troubled  the  disputants,  who 
represented  that  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  debt  which  was 
held  at  home.  They  stood  upon  the  pound  of  silver;  declared  that 
that  was  the  sole  standard  of  value ;  that  gold  coins  were  mere 
tokens,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  Crown  was  involved  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  in  silver  "pounds,??  which,  m  point  of  fact,  was 
only  a  money  of  account,  (1  Harris,  i.,  61  ;  ibid.,  ii.,  pp.  85,  97.)  and 
had  had  no  actual  existence  in  silver  since  the  days  of  William  of 
Normandy,  and  none  at  all  in  gold. 

The  superior  talent  or  persistency  of  these  advocates  of  plutocracy 
prevailed  over  reason  and  equity,  as  it  prevailed  afterward,  v\  ben 
they  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument  and  showed  that  gold 
was  thr  standard  of  England,  and  not  silver,  as  ii  has  prevailed  in  this 
Chamber,  as  it  has  prevailed  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  The  books 
and  pamphlets  issued  on  the  subject  at  this  period  were  innumerable, 
and  amid  the  eon  fusion  which  they  occasioned,  t  he  unaccustomed 
jargon  of  the  mint,  and  the  loud  voices  of  the  plutocrat ical  orators, 
the  latter  carried  the  day,  and  silver  was  assented  to  he  the  sole 
standard  of  England. 

Some  seventy  years  later,  while  specie  payments  were  suspended 
in  England,  and  there  was  no  currency  in  circulation  except  unrep- 
resentative and  irredeemable  bank  notes,  silver  was  demonetized  by 

law,  as  MacLeod  says  it  had  been  in  fact  since  t  he  period  of  t  he  meas- 
ures effected  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton/  and,  except  for  paynaients  up jbo 

forty  shilling     gold  was  declared  the  sole  standard  of  value. 

This  celebrated  enactment,  the  first  one  specifically  making  gold 

the  single  standard  of  value  which  was  adopted  hy  any  country,  18 
attributed  t<>  the  same  sinister  influence  which  unhislorieally  ami 
illogicaUy  maintained  in  I7.">(i  '57  thai  silver  was  or  ought  to  he  the 
sole  standard  of  England,  because  at  that  period  gold  had  heeonie 

slight  ly  the  cheaper  met  al  of  the  two  at  the  relation  denoted  by  the 

mint  indentures  which  had  existed  in  Isaac.  Now  I  oil's  I  ime.  Btit  this 
i  n  fere  nee  does  not  a  ppea  r  I  o  he  supported  either  by  I  he  market  ratio  of 

*  The  aulfborities  on  this  subject,  namely,  l Inn  is,  1757.  Chevalier.  ih:>7,  MacLeod. 
Patterson,  and  Steyd,  disagree  as  to  the  legal  position  or  the  standard  of  England 
from  11  LI  i"  LSI"    The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  standard  was  bhedoubleone. 
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the  metals  at  that  time  or  by  any  other  facts  known  to  the  authors 
or  supporters  of  the  enactment.  The  chief  of  these  supporters  was 
Lord  Liverpool,  whose  report  on  coins  antedates  by  several  years  the 
great  work  of  Humboldt  on  New  Spain,  and  by  many  years  that  of 
J  acob  on  the  History  of  the  Precious  Metals.  The  principal  fact  in  this 
connection  which  was  known  at  that  time,  and  which  could  have  influ- 
enced the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard,  wasthat  silverhadbeen 
slowly  falling  in  value  since  the  period  of  the  bank  suspension.  The 
average  market  ratio  for  the  decade  ending  in  1790  was  14.74  ;  while 
for  the  decade  ending  in  1800  it  was  15.42,  and  for  that  ending  in  1810 
it  was  15.61.  Beyond  this  the  supporters  of  the  act  of  1816  knew  little 
or  nothing  which  could  have  assisted  them  in  forming  a  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  probable  future  course  of  the  metals.  The  act  of 
1816  was,  therefore,  a  mere  blunder,  a  piece  of  empiricism  based  at 
most  upon  a  recent  and,  as  it  afterward  proved,  a  mere  trifling  and 
temporary  decline  of  silver.  When  we  come  to  trace  its  consequences 
we  shall  see  what  a  deplorable  blunder  it  was.  And  it  is  just  such  a 
blunder  that  we  would  now  commit  in  this  country  if  we  disregard 
the  present  opportunity  of  restoring  the  double  standard,  if  we  em- 
pirically refuse  to  recognize  silver  as  an  essential  and  component  part 
of  the  money  of  the  world,  simply  because  for  the  moment  the  ratio 
of  silver  to  gold  is  depressed. 

Having  now  traced  the  standard  of  England  down  to  its  latest  legal 
change,  which  occurred  in  1816,  it  need  only  be  stated  briefly  in  this 
place  that  no  other  country  adopted  the  gold  standard,  except  Portu- 
gal, until  1865.  The  standards  of  the  various  principal  countries  of 
the  occidental  world  previous  to  1865  were  either  of  silver,  as  in  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Scandinavia,  &c,  or  of  gold  and  silver  equally,  as  in 
France,  Spain,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  &c.  During  the  interval 
between  1809  and  1848,  when  gold  was  falling  off  in  supply  and  rising 
in  price,  England  entered  upon  that  policy  of  lending  in  silver  and 
demanding  payment  in  gold,  which,  but  for  the  widespread  bank- 
ruptcies which  the  failure  of  the  gold  supplies  contributed  to  occa- 
sion in  1837,  would  have  greatly  enriched  her  wealthy  classes.  They 
lent  capital  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  lent  in  the  cheaper 
moneys  of  those  countries,  (as  they  lent  us  later  still  during  our  civil 
war  in  paper,)  and  always  demanded  payment  in  gold.  Like  all  short- 
sighted policies,  it  was  a  profitable  thing  so  long  as  it  lasted,  but  its 
very  profitableness  forbade  it  to  last. 

The  creditor  may  seek  support  in  unjust  laws,  but  nature  is  on  the 
side  of  the  debtor,  and  nature  redresses  the  inequalities  of  laws.  As 
to  the  effect 'upon  her  own  people  in  demonetizing  silver  during  the 
period  when  gold  was  rising  in  value,  it  need  only  be  said  that  En- 
gland never  passed  through  a  more  gloomy  period  than  during  the 
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half  century  preceding  the  opening  of  California.  One  has  only  to 
read  Professor  Thorold  Eogers's  Review  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in 
England  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  and  McKay's 
"Working  Classes,  to  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  during  the  period, 
1816-1848,  the  English  laborer  was  reduced  to  a  condition  but  little  bet- 
ter than  that  of  his  predecessors  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  infinitely 
worse  than  that  of  his  predecessors  a  century  before. 

Money  became  scarce,  and,  despite  the  alleviation  caused  by  the  invention  of 
banking  and  paper  money,  hard  times  set  in.  After  1809  tbe  annual  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  declined  fully  one-half,  owing  to  tbe  stoppage  of  the  Mexican  mines, 
consequent  upon  the  w  ar  between  Spain  and  her  American  colonies.  The  period 
when  the  precious  metals  were  most  scarce  was  between  1810  and  1840;  and  this, 
as  every  one  knows,  Avas  precisely  tbe  period  when  national  distress  and  political 
agitation  were  most  rife  among  us.  Tbe  masses  suffered  and  clamored  for  reform ; 
the  middle  classes  groaned  under  the  taxation  and  cried  for  retrenchment;  and  in 
Parliament  there  arose  tbe  policy  of  peace,  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  a  nation  which 
could  not  afford  to  go  to  war.  Tbe  discovery  of  the  Ural  mines  of  Russia  thereafter 
began  to  mitigate  though  not  to  remove  the  dearth.  But  now  once  more  a  change 
has  tahen  place,  and  the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  California,  Columbia,  and 
Australia,  Sec. — Patterson's  Economy  of  Capital,  page  47>. 

There  is  another  point  in  this  connection  which  is  well  worth  men- 
tioning to  those  who  have  shown  so  much  eagerness  to  lead  this 
country  into  the  unwise  footsteps  which  England  lias  trodden  in  re- 
spect of  the  standard  of  money.  1)  may,  perhaps,  not  have  occurred 
to  them  that,  with  a  system  of  household  suffrage  such  as  exists  in 
England,  the  slightest  rise  in  values  lias  the  effect  of  extending  the 
franchise  of  voting.  This  was  shown  by  Mr.  Patterson  in  his  Econ- 
omy of  Capital,  page  60,  et  seq. : 

Houses  which  rented  at  £8  in  1  .»••!,»  are  now  rented  at  .£10,  which  secures  the  fran- 
chise, for  the  occupiers.  *  *  *  Taking  the  case  of  England  in  the  nineteen  years 
before  the  new  gold  supplies  came  into  play,  we  find  that  between  1832'and  1851  the 
registered  electors  for  burghs  increased  one-half  and  those  for  counties  more  than 
one-third,  while  the  total  population  increased  less  than  one-third. 

Here,  thru,  is  a  reason,  in  addition  to  their  pecuniary  interest, 
which  actuates  the  ruling  classes  of  England  in  their  monetary  leg- 
islation) a  reason  that  should  teach ns  of  America  to  beware what 
hidden  pits  we  may  fall  into  by  Mindly  and  subserviently  following 
flic  politico-economical  or  legislative  footsteps,  be  they  hails  ward  or 
forward,  of  a  foreign  country. 

We  Deed  no  foreign  advice  in  the  great  concerns  of  state.  When 
that  greatest  of  all  polil  ical  e\  ents,  t  be  American  Ret  oluthm,  which 

not  only  ga  \  r  lived   to  this  people,  hilt  for  I  he  lirs!  time  in  t  hr  his- 
tory of  the  world  divorced  rhnieh  and  stair,  denied  the  "divine  right  " 

of  kings,  the  privileges  of  <lass,  and  the  claims  of  feudalism,  and  thus 
gave  to  all  men  at  oner  the  principles  of  government  and  a  land  in 

Which   those  principles  could   he  carried   into  practice — when  the 
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American  Revolution  was  organized,  did  our  forefathers  send  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  ruling  classes  of  Europe  ?  No.  They  knew  that 
if  they  did  so,  the  answer  that  they  Avould  get  would  he  unfavorable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends.  These  ends  were  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  all  men.  These  are  what  they  had  fought  for  and 
determined  upon,  and  they  needed  uo  advice  as  to  how  they  should 
secure  them  iu  that  organization  of  a  state  which  had  heen  commit- 
ted to  their  charge. 

We  now  come  to  the  effects  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California, 
which  effects,  preceded  as  those  discoveries  had  heen  by  the  minor 
ones  of  Ural  and  Siberia,  were  felt  soon  after  the  events  that  gave 
rise  to  them.  At  this  period,  about  the  year  1850,  England  still  had 
the  single  gold  standard,  the  United  States  the  double  standard  at  16, 
France  the  double  standard  at  15£,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
(Chevalier,  pages  6,  157,  159,  and  163,)  the  double  standard,  and  Ger- 
many, Naples,  (ibid.,  page  169,)  and  other  countries  the  single  silver 
standard.  In  a  word,  the  silver  unit  (dollar,  thaler,  franc,  real,  or 
ruble)  was  a  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  all  these  coun- 
tries except  England. 

When  gold  began  to  pour  in  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  first 
and  very  proper  act  of  the  United  States  and  France  was  to  coin  gold 
pieces  and  use  them  instead  of  silver  ones  for  legal  tender.  The 
United  States,  still  holding  on  to  her  double  standard,  stopped  coin- 
ing the  silver  dollar,  and  by  the  act  of  1853  coined  a  gold  one,  be- 
cause it  was  the  cheaper  one.  France  also  held  on  to  her  double 
standard,  (of  154,)  notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  Chevalier,  who, 
like  Harris  in  England,  precisely  a  century  before,  tried  to  convince 
Franco  that  the  law  of  7  Germinal,  an  XI,  (year  1803,)  meant  a 
single  silver  standard  instead  of  a  double  one.  The  first  care  of  these 
two  great  republics  was  the  interests  of  their  people,  and  these  in- 
terests they  consulted  when  they  held  on  to  a  system  which  looks  to 
and  utilizes  the  whole  supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  basis  of 
commercial  transactions. 

Holland  and  Belgium  pursued  a  different  course.  These  countries, 
like  England,  were  governed  by  kings,  surrounded  by  a  powerful 
plutocracy.  Like  her  they  were  lenders  of  money,  the  creditors  of 
other  nations,  and  like  her  they  feared  the  fall  of  gold.  But  unlike 
England, they  had  had  no  single  gold  standard  before;  no  gold  stand- 
ard while  gold  was  becoming  scarce,  as  during  the  period  1816-1840; 
therefore  no  distress,  no  agitations,  no  chartist  riots,  no  reform  bills, 
no  clamor  for  x>opular  representation,  no  demand  for  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility. Hence,  unlike  the  British  plutocrats,  those  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  had  no  fears  to  restrain  them  from  adopting  a  single 
silver  standard  when  silver  became  dear.    Belgium  retired  her  gold 
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coins  in  1854,*  and  adopted  a  silver  standard.  Holland  did  the  same 
thing  in  1858.  (McCulloch  Die.,  Art.  "  Precious  Metals,"  says  1847 
and  1849.) 

The  success  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Holland  and  Belgium  in  demon- 
etizing gold  during  this  period  of  its  downfall  was  greatly  envied  by 
their  brethren  in  England.  Between  1850  and  1857  gold  fell  from 
15.83  to  15.27  of  silver,  the  extremest  range,  as  it  has  since  proved, 
during  more  than  eighty  years,  to  wit,  from  1790  to  1872.  The  cred- 
itor classes  of  England  viewed  this  depression  of  their  favored  metal 
with  great  alarm,  and  fancied  that  it  would  go  on — as  with  the  same 
short-sightedness  they  now  fancy  that  the  present  temporary  depres- 
sion of  silver  will  go  on — forever.  Forgetting  that  they  had  profited 
while  gold  rose,  they  now  demanded  that  they  should  not  lose  because 
gold  was  falling.  They  looked  with  envy  upon  the  plutocratical  legis- 
lation of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  asked  why  England  should  not 
also  demonetize  gold  and  adopt  silver  as  her  sole  standard  bf  value. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  their  own  short-sighted  and  blundering 
legislation  of  181(5  stood  in  the  way,  and  nature  was  reaping  its  re- 
venge. What  was  to  be  done  What  had  England's  plutocratical 
politico-economists  to  advise  at  this  period  \ 

Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  while  disclaiming  any  right  on  the  pari  of  the 
government  to  interfere  with  contracts  already  made,  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  excluded  from  sueli  interference  with  the  future  as 
might  be  necessary  to  facilitate  voluntary  contracts.  (Chevalier, 
page  f>.) 

Mr.  James  Maclaren  recommended  the  establishment  of  lift -insur- 
ance companies  on  the  basis  of  a  silver  standard.  (Ibid.) 
Mr.  Cobden, quoting  this  suggest  ion  with  approbat  ion.  proposed  to 

adapt  it  to  all  contracts  extending  over  a  long  period  of  lime,  and 
even  t  hought  of  ev  ading  t  he  consequences  of  t  he  depreeial  ion  of  gold 
by  resorting  to  the  primitive  practice  of  paying  in  kind,  as  by  grant- 
ing farm  leases  upon  a  rent  to  be  regulated  by  the  price  of  produce!  t 
(  i,  sophistry,  Sophistry,  how  desperate  are  thy  convolutions! 

in  short,  England  was  fairly  caught-  in  her  own  (oils,  and  hut  Eoi 

the  retention  of  the  double  standard  in  the  United  Slates,  France,  and 
other  countries,  which  enabled  these  count  ries  to  absorb  t  he  new  sup- 
plies of  gold  by  replacing  with  them  their  silver  coins,  which  they 

exported  to  Asia,  wherewith  to  pay  for  goods,  the  relations  of  com- 
modities and  services  in  England — and  this  involved  her, entire  polit- 

*  After  having  cut  off  her  own  tail,  Belgium,  through  the  agency  of  her  distin- 
guished plutocratical  politico-economist,  M.  G-ustave  de  MolFnari,  etideavored  to 
induce  France  tp  dp  1 1 1 * same  thing.  This  effort  was  made  through  t  he  medium  of 
the  pages  of  the  Economiste  Beige  of  loth  Fehruary,  1857,  In  which  M.  Moliuari 

pec  i M  iK in i  France  t<>  dei  etize  gold  i»v  reduoing  her  gold  coins  to  tokens,  and 

adopt  t  lie  single  silver  standard  after  Belgium. 

I  I  n  Jevon's  latest  work  Messrs.  Scrope  a  Lewis  are  quoted  as  in  favor  of  adopt 
Ingthe  average  <>i  one  hundred  articles  of  produce  as  the  measure  of  value. 
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ical  structure — would  have  been  revolutionized.  As  it  was,  her  gov- 
*  ernment  barely  escaped  overthrow,  and  the  agency  that  saved  her 
was  that  very  double  standard  which  the  selfishness  and  folly  of  1816 
had  overthrown  in  England,  but  which,  fortunately  for  England,  other 
nations  had  retained. 

The  consequences  of  these  various  measures,  during  the  fall  of  gold 
from  1848  to  1865,  were,  that  England  prospered  in  spite  of  her  foiled 
plutocracy,  France  prospered,  and  the  United  States  .prospered,  and 
an  era  of  industrial  activity  was  opened  in  these  three  great  coun- 
tries the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before.  This  was  the 
distinctive  era  of  labor-saving  machines,  international  expositions, 
railways,  life-insurance,  clearing-houses,  and  great  commercial  re- 
forms. 

THE  RECENT  PERIOD. 

Table  showing  the  ratio  of  {/old  and  silver,  chiefly*  in  the  London  market, 
during  the  recent  period,  or  since  the  demonetization  of  silver  effected  l>i/ 
the  act  of  February  12, 1873.    Mange,  15.9  to  17.82. 


Tear. 

Ratio. 

1873  

15.  90 

1874  

16. 15 

1875  

16.  45 

16.  41 

1875   

16.  50 

1875  

16.  47 

1875  

16.  55 

1875  

16.  88 

1875   

16.  97 

1875.  

16.  92 

1875  

16.  74 

1875  

16.  74 

1875  

16.  75 

1875  

16.  89 

L876  

17.  08 

1876  

17.  46 

1876  

17.  82 

1876  

17.  69 

Country. 


England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
Ei  ml  and 
England 
England 
England 
England 
England 
England 


Authorities. 


Annual  average,  calculated  as  above. 
Annual  average,  calculated  as  above. 
January  } 

February...  >  Average,  16.45. 

Mai-cli  ) 

April  } 

May  >  Average,  16.63. 

June  ) 

July  } 

August  >  Average,  16.88. 

September..  ) 


October 
Xoveinber . . 
December  . . 
January . -  - 
February . . 


Average,  16.79. 


Average,  17.45. 


En  "land  i  March. 

England   To  April  12. 


Average,  11 


*  The  table  from  which  the  quotations  for  1875  and  1876  are  obtained  is  "  deduced 
from  quotations  on  the  London  and  Xew  York  markets.'' 

We  now  come  to  the  next  important  change  in  the  history  of  money 
and  the  standard — the  era  of  the  silver-bearing  mines  of  the  Comstock 
lode,  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  several  important  countries 
of  continental  Europe,  and  its  demonetization  in  the  United  States 
through  the  agency  of  the  act  of  1873. 

This  era  opened  in  1862  with  the  exportation  of  the  entire  stock  of 
silver  as  well  as  other  coin  of  the  United  States,  consequent  upon  the 
adoption  of  an  unrepresentative  paper  currency  by  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 25  of  that  year.  In  the  same  year  also  occurred  the  discovery  of 
the  great  silver-bearing  mines  of  Washoe. 
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The  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  iu  the  markets  of  the  world  was  thus 
threatened  with  depression  from  two  causes  acting  simultaneously :  * 
First,  the  demonetization  of  a  largg  stock  of  coin  by  an  important 
country;  second,  the  discovery  of  new  and  very  productive  silver 
mines.  It  was  not  forgotten  by  financiers  that,  together  with  our  sil- 
ver, we  demonetized  a  much  more  valuable  stock  of  gold,  nor  that 
Washoe  was  still  in  its  inclpiency.  Therefore,  it  was  not  until  1863 
or  1864  that  the  bearing  of  the  events  of  1862  upon  the  probable  future 
ratio  of  silver  and  gold  began  to  be  discussed  in  Europe.  Their  bear- 
ing, however,  was  not  wholly  dismissed  from  consideration,  amlas  the 
Washoe  nriires  gave  more  and  more  promise  of  great  production,  dis- 
cussion in  Europe  with  regard  to  the  tendency  of  the  ratio  became 
more  and  more  common. 

In  England  the  anticipated  decline  of  silver  was  regarded  with 
great  complacency.  It  was  a  veritable  windfall  for  her  plutocracy  : 
a  parachute  to  retard  the  previously  threatening  decline  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  ;  a  governor  to  that  engine  of  their  own  con- 
struction, which  they  had  built  iu  1816  and  regretted  since  1848. 

As  the  great  mines  of  Washoe  became  further  developed  the  conti- 
nental plutocracy  also  began  to  prick  up  its  ears.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
riod organized  and  formidable,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  it  . 
in  1848,  when  the  red  flag  Haunted  in  its  face  from  every  coiner  of 
Europe.  France  was  now  an  empire ;  Italy  a  united  kingdom  ;  Greece 
a  newly  fledged  monarchy.  The  plutocrats  of  these  countries  could 
have  their  own  way  now. 

Nature,  steam,  and  the  Comstock  lode  labored  for  mankind;  the 
silver  treasures  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  began  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  the  coinages;  the  gold  product  fell  off,  and  gold  went  up  to  nearly 
sixteen  of  silver.  It  was  therefore  in  the  interests  of  the plutocracies 
to  demonetize  silver  and  adopt  gold  as  the  sole  standard  of  value, 
and  they  endeavored  to  convince  society  that  gold  alone  was  the  true 
standard. 

The  reading  world  was  Hooded  with  pamphlets  and  magazine  arti- 
cles on  the  subject,  penned  by  the  highest  order  of  talent,  which,  too 
often  neglected  by  the  people,  is  forced  to  ally  itself  with  power; 

conventions,  with  euf-and-dried  programmes,  were  called  to  discuss 
the  matter;  advocates  Mere  employed  :tnd  charlatans  retained  to 
drown  with  the  clamor  of  numbers  the  modest-  voices  of  science,  equity, 
and  reason.   Another  motive  urged  the  plutocracies  to  their  course. 

So  Long  as  silver  was  harbored  asa  legal  tender  in  Mil  rope,  t  he  I '  nit  od 

States,  by  being  the  principal  producer  of  that  metal,  might  become 

1  he  money  center  of  I  he  world — a  matter  of  no  Little  concern  to  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Berlin. 
An  international  monetary  convention  was  held  in  Paris  in  1866, 

and  a  treaty  concluded  between  fiance,  Belgium.  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
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land,  in  which  Greece  and  Roumania  subsequently  joined,  by  virtue 
of  "which  these  countries  so  limited  the  mintage  of  their  legal-tender 
silver  coins  as  to  prepare  to  make  gold  their  sole  standard  of  value, 
and  partially  demonetize  silver.  Taught  by  previous  experience,  they 
did  not  actually  demonetize  silver,  but  left  the  law  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  by  a  concerted  change  in  the  coinage  regulations  either  gold 
or  silver,  if  need  be,  could  be  made  the  sole  legal  tender,  and  by 
adopting  whatever  happened  to  be  for  the  time  the  dearer  metal,  a 
see-saw  between  silver  and  gold  could  be  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of 
plutocracy  at  every  change  of  market  relation. 

There  can  be  no  see-saw  unless  the  legal  relation  bet  wren  the  met- 
als is  permanently  fixed  and  unalterable.  When  this  relation  is  al- 
tered from  time  to  time,  as  it  should  be,  (once  in  ten  or  twenty  years 
would  practically  be  often  enough,)  to  accord  with  the  slow  fluctua- 
tions of  the  markets,  neither  the  creditor,  who  would  demand  the 
dearer  metal,  nor  the  debtor,  who  would  proffer  the  cheaper  metal, 
could  profit  by  having  his  choice.  But  when  the  relation  is  unalter- 
ably fixed  or  difficult  to  alter,  as  is  the  case  in  France,  then  the  cred- 
itor who  always  demands  the  metal  that  abroad  commands  a  pre- 
mium, or  the  debtor,  who  would  pay  in  the  one  that  can  be  purchased 
abroad  at  a  discount  in  the  one  which  is  the  legal  tender,  derives  an 
advantage. 

This  treaty  of  1865  was  to  last  until  1880,  and  with  certain  modifica- 
tions is  still  in  force.  England  did  not  enter  into  it.  Gold  was  now 
to  become  dearer,  and  in  her  present  political  condition,  when  popular 
interests  have  the  power  to  be  heard,  her  plutocrats  feared  to  open  a 
question  which  might  overthrow  the  advantages  they  already  pos- 
sessed. England  had  a  single  and  peremptory  gold  standard.  Why 
should  she  enter  into  a  treaty  which  would  make  her  a  party  to  only 
a  permissive  gold  standard,  a  standard  which,  practically,  when  the 
treaty  expired,  and  before  gold  fell  in  price  again,  might  be  changed 
by  a  concerted  coinage  regulation  ? 

But  although  British  plutocracy  saw  nothing  to  be  gained  by  en- 
tering into  the  monetary  treaty  of  1^65,  it  saw  something  to  be  gained 
by  attending  the  congress  which  preceded  the  treaty  and  the  subse- 
quent convention  which  was  held  in  1867  with  the  view  to  extend  the 
operation  .of  the  treaty.  That  something  was  to  draw  the  United 
States  into  the  treaty,  the  United  States  which  were,  as  yet,  not  bound 
to  a  gold  standard  at  all,  either  permissive  or  obligatory. 

Accordingly  England  sent  her  delegates  to  both  conventions.  They 
were  instructed  to  say  nothing  which  would  bind  England,  but  to  care- 
fully watch  and  report  the  proceedings  until,  I  presume,  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  were  fairly  into  the  tire  and  the  chest  nuts  safely  landed  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  ruling  classes  of  England.  These  inst  ructions  were 
carried  out  with  great  skill.  The  Frenchmen  arranged  the  programme, 
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the  Germans  did  the  arguing  and  philosophizing,  the  Englishmen  lis- 
tened, and  the  American  delegate,  overcome  by  the  plutocratcial  atmos- 
phere that  surrounded  him,  walked  straight  into  the  trap  that  had 
been  set  for  him.  The  convention  was  called  for  the  nominal  purpose 
of  unitizing  the  weights  of  the  coins  of  various  nations.  Its  real  ob- 
ject, which  it  fully  accomplished,  was  to  commit  the  United  States  to 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  while  gold  was  growing  dearer,  so 
That  the  interest  and  principal  of  her  public,  corporate,  and  mercantile 
indebtedness,  held  mainly  in  Europe,  which  was  then  under  our  laws 
payable  in  the  silver  dollar  of  371^  grains  pure,  should  be  made  pay- 
able in  the  temporarily  more  valuable  gold  dollar  of  23.22  grains  pure. 
Of  course  the  United  States  was  not  bound  by  this  vote  of  its  delegate 
in  the  international  monetary  convention,  but  the  vote  had  its  inrlu- 
ence.  It  tended  to  sway  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
.States  when  the  question  came  up  ;  that  is  to  say,  tended  to  sway  it  so 
far  as  it  was  called  into  exercise  at  all. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  AMERICAN  DEMONETIZATION  ACT  OF  1873. 

But  the  manner  in  which  this  legislation  was  effected  leaves  but 
little  reason  to  infer  that  any  deliberate  judgment  was  exercised  on 
this  important  subject  of  the  standard,  or  that  the  question  was  ever 
so  presented  to  the  American  people  as  to  elicit  the  indorsement  or 
the  approval  of  any  single  congressional  const  it  ueney.  The  bill  by 
which  it  was  effected  originated,  as  1  understand  it,  in  another  bill 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  February  9, 
L872.  It  was  discussed  for  a  few  moments  on  April  9,  1872.  Then 
the  discussion  was  cut  short,  and  a  substitute,  the  present  law,  re- 
ported by  title  on  May  27.  and  passed  without  a  reading,  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules,  May  29,  1872.  From  the  House  it  went  to  the 
Senate,  where,  without  any  discussion  at  all  upon  the  all-important 
sect  ion  14,  it  passed  ;  and,  al  ter  concurrence  by  the  House,  again  with- 
0U1  a  discussion,  became  a  law. 

lam  aware  that  it  lias  been  stated  that  the  bill  was passed  after 
very  full  discussion  on  this  subject ;  but  I  am  unable  to  find  a  cor- 
roboration ol  this  statement  in  the  official  report  of  1  he  proceedings. 
If  any  such  full  discussion  appeals  in  the  Congressional  (J lobe,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  it  pointed  out  in  order  that  I  may  correct  the  im- 
pression now  on  my  mind  in  respect  of  fchis  matter. 

This  bill  was  originally  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  9f  1872,  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  Hootper,  of  Massachusetts.    It  was 

discussed  for  the  first  time  April  9,  L872,  when  Mr.  Hooper  informed 

t  he  House  that  Mr,  Ernest  Seyd,  of  London,  a  distinguished  writ  er  on 
coins,  had  examined  t he  first draught  of  the  bill  and  u  furnished  many 

valuable  suggest  ions  which  have  been  incorporated  in  t  he  bill."  Curi- 
ously enough,  Mr.  Seyd  is  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  double 
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standard,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  having  received  Mr.  Seyd's  ad- 
vice the  committee  only  saw  fit  to  follow  it  wherein  it  was  entirely 
unessential  and  to  disregard  it  in  its  most  important  feature.  Mr. 
Hooper  then  assured  the  House  with  regard  to  section  14,  where  the 
standard  was  changed  by  implication  from  the  double  to  a  single  gold 
one,  that  the  reason  for  this  change  was  that  the  silver  dollar  was 
worth  $1.03,  a  mere  accidental  and  temporary  fact  which  afforded  no 
sound  reason  for  abandoning  the  double  standard.  Subsequent  events 
have  proved  that  the  option  which  we  then  enjoyed  of  paying  in  sil- 
ver or  gold  dollars  at  pleasure  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
American  people,  and  should  not  have  been  surrendered.  Even  if  the 
fact  as  to  the  premium  on  the  silver  dollar  Were  permanent  and  as- 
sured, the  simple  remedy  would  have  been  to  change  the  legal  rela- 
tion between  gold  and  silver. 

Mr.  Hooper  also  stated  that  the  single  gold  standard  had  been 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  most  of  the  European  countries,  which 
latter  statement  was  certainly  not  correct.  (Congressional  Globe, 
second  session  Forty-second  Congress,  part  3,  page  2305.) 

Mr.  Stoughton,  who  followed  Mr.  Hooper,  repeated  the  statement 
that  the  silver  dollar  was  worth,  he  said,  3£  per  cent,  premium. 
(Page  2309.) 

Mr.  Keleey,  who  followed  Mr.  Stoughton,  said  it  was  worth  3|  per 
cent.    (Pages  2311  and  2316.) 

Mr.  Potter,  of  New  York,  appeared!  to  be  the  only  member,  beside 
the  movers,  who  suspected  the  real  character  of  the  bill.  He  said, 
(page  2310:) 

I  confess  that  the  introduction  of  the  hill  at  such  a  period  (during  a  suspension 
of  specie  payments)  excited  my  suspicion.  I  was  and  am  at  a  loss  to  gather  from 
anything  I  know  or  can  learn  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  now. 

Among  the  objections  he  had  to  the  bill  was  that — 

It  provides  for  the  making  of  changes  in  the  legal-tender  coin  of  the  country, 
and  for  substituting  as  legal  tender  coin  of  only  one  metal,  instead  as  heretofore 
of  two.    (Page  2310.) 

Finally,  he  stigmatized  the  bill  as  a  cover,  and  that  it  was  "gotten 
up  to  be  a  cover,"  among  other  things,  for  the  coinage  of  nickel  pieces 
in  order  to  enhance  the  market  value  of  nickel  and  benefit  the  monop- 
olizers of  nickel  mines  and  processes.    (Page  2312.) 

And  the  impartial  observer  at  the  present  time  finds  it  difficult  to 
account  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  bill  when  specie  payments 
were  suspended  and  unprovided  for,  unless  upon  some  such  ground 
as  Mr.  Potter  suggested,  to  wit,  either  the  interest  of  the  owners  of 
nickel  mines  at  home  or  that  of  creditors  at  home  or  abroad. 

But  of  what  avail  was  argument  or  objection  ?  The  discussion  was 
*  ut  short  by  a  motion  to  adjourn,  and  the  discussion  was  never  re- 
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newed.  The  next  we  bear  of  the  bill  is  that  it  was  pushed  through 
oil  the  27th  May,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  without  even  a 
reading,  and  that  it  went  to  the  Senate.  (Page  3883.)  There  it  was 
reported  by  title  on  the  28th  May,  referred  by  title  to  the  Finance 
Committee  on  the  29th  May,  and  passed  at  the  following  session, 
without,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  Congressional  Globe7 
having  ever  been  fully  considered. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  RELATION  0FJ5J. 

Turning  away  from  these  details  to  the  general  history  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  precious  metals,  the  principal,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  fact  to  be  observed,  is  the  remarkable  steadiness  which  this 
relation  has  shown  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

The  question  now  arises  concerning  this  constancy  in  the  relation 
in  value  of  gold  and  silver  since  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury :  to  what  is  it  due  f  We  have  seen  that  this  relation  has  been 
almost  constantly  and  with  slight  variation  15|.  Why  has  the  piv- 
otal point  of  this  relation  been  just  15-i  ?  Why  not  13,  as  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus  ?  Why  not  12,  as  in  the  feudal  ages  ?  Why  did  it  not 
fall  to  20  when  Potosi  poured  its  silver  treasures  upon  the  world  ?  In 
short,  why  did  it  center  at  15$  and  remain  there  ?  A  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  this  question  cannot  fail  to  be  important,  because  it  will,  af- 
ford a  guide  which  will  enable  us  to  compute  the  probable  variation 

of  the  relation  between  silver  and  gold  in  the  future, 

Since  the  opening  of  the  East  Indies  and  China  trade  in  the  early 
pari  Of  the  seventeenth  century  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Occident  and  gold  and  silver  in  the  Orient  became  equalized.  At  the 
same  era,  also,  the  Spanish-American  silver  mines  were  opened,  and 
the  use  of  quicksilver  in  amalgamating  ores  discovered.  These  three 
events  changed  the  pre-existing  relations  in  the  whole  world.  The 
lirst  raised  the  value  of  silver  ;  the  second  and  third  lowered  it  ;  the 
three  together  placed  it  at  l~>.l,  kept  it  t  here,  and  equalized  it  all  over 
the  world.  The  oriental  hade  continues,  the  American  silver  mines 
are  still  productive,  the  process  of  amalgamation  is  still  employed. 
Therefore  the  conditions  of  production  and  consumption  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  they  have  heen  for  over  two  hundred  years.  When 
we  consult  those  conditions  with  the  view  of  determining  the  cause 
of  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver,  we  find  that  the  same  quan- 
tity of  capital,  superintendence,  labor,  or  of  those  commodities,  nec- 
essary to  support  capitalists,  superintendents,  and  laborers,  as  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  Ac,  and  of  materials,  such  as  quicksil ver,  tools, 
machines,  &  c,  as  are,  on  the  average,  employed  to  extract  fifteen  and 
a  half  pounds  of  silver  from  the  earth  will  only  produce  one  pound  of 
gold.  This  is  the  average  of  all  countries  and  of  over  two  hundred 
years  of  trial  It  conies  to  this  at  last.  This  is  the  boiling  down  of 
t  he  whole  subject . 
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It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  several  rewards  of  capi- 
talists, superintendents,  and  laborers,  in  other  words,  their  share  of 
production,  differs  in  various  countries,  and  has  differed  at  various 
periods  ever  since  the  opening  of  India  and  America.  So,  also,  has 
the  effectiveness  of  laborers.  Hence  the  regard  of  each  of  these  classes 
of  persons  has  differed  enormously.  But,  as  under  the  same  difficul- 
ties of  production — and  these  have  not  changed  as  between  the  met- 
als during  the  past  two  centuries,  and  are  not  likely  to  change  in  the 
future— the  sum  total  of  their  contributions  to  the  work  has  been  the 
same,  it  follows  that,  as  before  stated,  it  is  the  total  outlay  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  applied  respectively  to  gold  and  silver,  that  has  deter- 
mined the  relation  of  value  between  them. 

When,  at  any  given  time  or  in  any  given  country,  the  same  outlay 
of  capital,  labor,  materials,  &c,  that  is  sufficient  to  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  pound  of  gold,  if  removed  from  gold  and  applied  to 
silver  mining,  will  produce  more  than  fifteen  and  one-half  pounds  of 
silver,  the  labor,  materials,  &c,  will  be  removed  from  the  production 
of  gold  to  that  of  silver.  When,  at  another  time  or  in  another  place, 
the  outlay  sufficient  to  result  in  the  production  of  fifteen  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  silver  if  devoted  instead  to  gold,  will  produce  a  frac- 
tion more  than  one  pound  of  gold,  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
devoted  to  gold.  The  same  laborers  and  the  same  capital,  plant, 
tools,  materials,  &c,  are  not  always  removed  from  one  industry  to 
the  other.  One  industry  ceases  in  one  place  ;  the  other  may  spring- 
up  in  another  place.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing  either  way. 
These  changes  do  not  occur  on  the  instant ;  they  come  about  in  time. 
When  mines  cease  to  be  profitable  at  the  long-established  relation  in 
value  of  silver  and  gold — a  relation  that  finds  its  reflection  in  the 
prices  of  the  services  and  commodities  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
works— they  are  not  abandoned  at  once,  but  continued  in  the  hope  of 
improvement.  If  no  such  improvement  occurs  they  must  eventually 
stop,  for  men  will  not  and  cannot  go  on  forever  losing  money  at  min- 
ing. 

This,  then,  is  the  basic  reason  for  the  long-time  relation  in  value  of 
silver  and  gold.  The  average  result  of  over  two  hundred  years  of 
experiment  in  all  parts  of  the  world  assures  us  that  fifteen  and  a 
half  pounds  of  silver  and  one  pound  of  gold  are  equivalents,  and  this 
assurance  is  as  solidly  supported  in  respect  of  the  future  as  we  find 
it  in  respect  of  the  past.  Now  that  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
world  are  connected  by  commerce,  nothing  can  weaken  it,  unless  it 
were  possible  that  some  very  great  and  peculiar  improvement  in  min- 
ing or  the  recovery  of  ores  could  take  place  in  respect  of  one  metal 
and  not  of  the  other.  For  example,  suppose  an  improved  method  of 
extracting  or  recovering  gold  was  devised  which  was  inapplicable  to 
silver,  then  gold  would  he  produced  more  [choa ply  than  now  and 
4  J 
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silver  would  rise  in  value,  or  vice  versa,  in  case  the  improvement  could 
be  applied  to  silver  and  not  to  gold. 

But  this  is  impossible :  first,  because  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  two  metals  are  so  nearly  alike  that  any  improvement  applicable 
to  the  extraction  or  recovery  of  one  must  apply  also  to  the  other ; 
and,  second,  because  the  geological  distribution  of  the  two  metals  is 
such  that,  in  many  of  the  large  deposits  of  the  world,  they  lie  to- 
gether in  the  same  matri  x  They  must  therefore  be  taken  out  together, 
andthequartz  which  contains  them  both,  must  be  crushed,  amalgam- 
ated, separated,  and  refined  by  one  and  th/3  same  process.  The  quartz 
matrices  of  the  mines  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  generally  contain  about 
1,000  troy  grains  of  gold  to  every  24,000  grains  of  silver,  or  about  40 
per  cent,  in  value  of  gold  to  00  per  cent,  in  value  of  silver,  and  the 
proportion  in  other  great  silver  mines  of  the  world  varies  from  20  to 
50  pet  cent,  in  value  of  gold  to  that  of  the  two  metals  combined. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  unalterable  reason  why  all  improvements 
in  the  art  of  mining  the  precious  metals  must  apply  equally  to  both 
of  them,  and  also  why,  indeed,  so  long  as  one  metal  is  produced,  so 
must  be  the  other.  Coupled  with  that  of  the  relative  cost  of  produc- 
ing them,  as  ascertained  from  an  experience  of  several  centuries,  this 
fact  assures  us  not  only  that  15^  has  been  the  average  •  relation  be- 
tween the  metals  in  the  past,  but  also  that  it  will  remain  the  average 
relation  throughout  the  future. 

The  relation  being  thus  fixed,  there  are  powerful  inllucncesto  keep 
it  there  and  prevent  it  from  yielding  to  any  temporary  vicissitudes, 
however  prolonged,  in  the  supply  Of  the  two  several  metals,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  accidental  finding  of  Large  alluvial  deposits  or  placers 
of  gold,  as  in  the  early  history  of  California  and  Australia..  These 
influences  are:  First,  the  vast  stock  of  the  precious  mej&als  already 
in  existence  in  the  world;  and,  second,  the  steadying  action  of  the 
double  standard  in  the  countries  w  here  it  prevails. 

I  will  discuss  these  two  questions  in  the  order  named.    First,  of— 

THE  WORLD'S  stock  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 


Estimated  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  coin,  plate,  >\<-..  in  the  world  at  or 
about  the  various  periods  L803,  L848-1853,  and  1872. 


IVrio.l. 

(iol.l. 

Silver. 

Total. 

fl,  800,  000,  000 
2,  8Q0,  000,  Odll 
.,,  800,  000,  000 

$3,  200,  000,  000 

4,  1  00,  000,  000 

5,  ooo,  000,  (hiii 

#;>,  000,  ooo,  ooo 
6,  BOO,  ooo,  ooo 
I L,  loo.  ooo.  000 

lH7i>  

* 


Estimated  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  coin  in  the  occidental  or  commercial 
world  at  or  about  the  various  periods  1803,  1829-1839,  1848-1853,  and 
1872. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total!. 

1803  :* . 

$900,  000,  000 
800,  000,  000 
1,200,  000,  000 
2,  600  000,  000 

$900,  000,  000 
1,000,  000,  000 
1,  300,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000,  000 

$1,  8(  0,  GOD,  000 

1,  800,  000,  000 

2,  500,  000,  000 

3,  600,  000,  000 

1829-1839   

1848-1853   

1872  

Estimated  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  chiefly  silver,  in  coin  in  the  oriental 
or  transcommercial  world  at  or  about  the  various  periods  1803.  1829-'39, 
1848-'53,  and  1872. 

Stock  of  coin, 

Period.  chiefly  silver. 

1803   $700,000,000 

1829-'39    800,  000,  000 

1848-'53    900,  000,  000 

1872   2,100,000,000 

The  above  data  are  derived  from  a  comparison  of  Ernest  Seyd, 
Wolowski,  Jacob,  Newmarch, 'Chevalier,  and  McCulloch. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STOCK  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

The  influence  of  this  stock  of  the  precious  metals  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  feature  of  this  whole  subject,  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  has  either  wholly  escaped  notice  or  been  referred  to  with  but 
slight  appreciation  of  its  consequence. 

•STEADYING  ACTION  OF  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD. 

The  second  great  influence  which  tends  to  keep  steady  that  rela- 
tion of  15£  to  1  which  the  commercial  brotherhood  of  the  world  and 
the  conditions  of  the  productions  of  the  precious  metals  have  prima- 
rily occasioned,  is  the  steady  action  of  the  double  standard.  I  can 
best  and  most  briefly  exemplify  this  action  by  quoting  from  Profes- 
sor Jevons: 

The  prices  of  commodities  do  not  follow  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  value  of 
both  metals  as  many  writers  have  inconsistently  declared.  Prices  only  depend  upon 
the  course  of  the  metal  which  happens  to  have  sunk  in  value  below  thelegal  rates  of 
15£  to  1,  (or  whatever  else  it  may  be.)  Now,  if  in  the  accompanying  figure  we  rep- 
resent by  the  line  A  the  variation  of  the  value  of  gold  as  estimated  in  terms  of  some 
third  commodity,  say  copper,  and  by  the  line  B  the  corresponding  variations  of  the 
value  of  silver,  then  superposing  these  curves,  the  line  C  would  be  the  curve  ex- 
pressing the  extreme  fluctuations  of  both  metals.  Now,  the  standard  of  value  always 
follows  the  metal  which  falls  in  value,  hence  the  curve  D  really  shows  the  course 
of  variation  of  the  standard  of  value.  This  line  undergoes  more  frequent  undula- 
tions than  either  of  the  curves  of  gold  or  silver,  but  the  fluctuations  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  so  greatan  extent,  a  point  of  much  greater  importance.  (W.  Stanley  Jevons 
on  "Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  New  York.  Appleton,  1875,  page 
138.) 
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The  effecl  of  employing  the  two  metals  together  is  to  modify  the 
action  of  each.  Such  dual  employment  prevents  one  from  rising  and 
the  other  from  falling,  so  that  the  fluctuations  in  either  "do  not 
proceed  to  so  great  an  extent"  as  they  otherwise  would. 

GOLD  BY  ITSELF  NOT  A  COHKKCT  MEASURE  OF  VALUE. 

Money  is  a  measure,  as  the  bushel,  the  rule,  and  t  he  scale  are  meas- 
ures. The  bushel  measures  capacity,  the  rule  extension,  the  scale 
gravity,  while  money  measures  value.  All  of  those  measures  are  ex- 
pensive; expensive  to  produce,  expensive  to  maintain,  expensive  to 
preserve.  Nor  is  money  by  any  means  the  most  expensive,  it  being- 
deemed  quite  susceptible  Of  demonstration  that,  compared  with  the  ' 
services  it  performs,  it  costs  even  less  than  the  others.  Yet',  expensive 
as  they  are,  their  use  must  nevertheless  be  a  source  of  economy  to 
mankind  or  they  would  certainly  not  be  employed.  This  omploym  nl 
and  the  economy  to  which  it,  is  due  ceases  the  moment  the  measures 
fail  of  uniformity,  definiteness,  precision,  exactness,  and  steadiness, 
loi  it  is  in  their  excellence  in  these  respects  thai  their  whole  utility 

reside  e. 

The  discordance  of  moneys,  weights,  and  measures  lias  probably 
been  in  all  ages  one  Of  the  firs!  and  greatest  obst  acles  which  the 
World's  Commerce  had  to  overcome,  and  even  the  progress  of  local 

commerce  has  had  to  w  ait  upon  uniformity  in  t  his  respect.  Cndefinite 
ami  imprecise  measures  are  an  intolerable  evil  which  men  avoid  even 

at  the  expense  of  much  that-  is  desirable. 

What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  measures  thai  are  not  only  discordant 

and  imprecise,  but  fluctuating  also  f   What  would  bo  said  of  a  bushel 
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that  alternately  contracted  and  expanded,  and  contracted  more  than 
it  expanded ;  of  a  rule  of  elastic  rubber,  or  a  pair  of  scales  with  a 
shifting  fulcrum  ?  And  what  shall  be  said  of  a  fluctuating  measure 
of  value  ? 

Yet  this  is  what  money  is,  if  gold  be  regarded  to  the  exclusion  of 
silver. 

To  be  convinced  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  statis- 
tics of  the  precious  metals  which  have  just  been  adduced. 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  since  nearly  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  the  stock  of  coin  in  the  commercial  world 
has  exactly  doubled;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  increased  from  $1,800,000,000 
to  $3,600,000,000,  an  increase  that  very  closely  corresponds  with  popu- 
lation— the  population  of  the  occidental  world  ha  ving  been  180,000,000 
in  1810  and  360,000,000  in  1875.  (Essay  in  New  York  Independent, 
March  11,  1875.)  Taking  both  of  the  precious  metals  together,  the 
stock  of  coin  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  $10  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion at  each  of  the  four  dates  mentioned  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

At  these  periods  at  least,  and  we  have  the  data  for  no  others,  the 
measure  in  the  commercial  world  has  been  apparently  unvarying,  and 
this  appearance  has  deceived  many  writers  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  true. 

The  effective  measure  of  value  is  not  the  whole  stock  of  coin,  but 
that  portion  of  it  which  the  law  permits  to  be  tendered  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts.  To  this  should  be  added  the  paper  substitutes  which 
are  from  time  to  time  temporarily  employed  and  accepted  for  the 
purpose  of  large  payments,  and  which  fluctuate  in  volume  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  credit  and  the  adoption,  transitory  operation,  and 
*  eventual  failure  of  legislative  expedients.*  The  balance  of  coin  or 
credit  no  more  form  a  part  of  the  measure  of  value  than  do  the  prec- 
ious metals  when  locked  up  in  the  form  of  a  plate.  Now,  how  much 
the  legal-tender  coin  and  substitutes  of  the  commercial  world 
amounted  to  at  the  various  dates  given  is  difficult  to  estimate.  An 
effort  in  this  direction  will,  however,  be  made. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE  MEASURE  OF  VALUE  IN  1803. 

In  1803,  either  the  single  silver  or  the  double  standard  prevailed  in 
all  the  occidental  countries  and,  except  in  England,  where  gold  was 
erroneously  overvalued  and  silver  degraded,  it  was  fixed  in  those  coun- 
tries at  such  a  relation  and  the  coinage  of  the  pieces  so  arranged  (I 
do  not  remeUibef  having  heard  of  any  silver  piece  heavier  than  that 

*  If  legislation  were  wholly  removed  from  the  subject  of  money  except  to  an- 
nounce and  fix  the  relation  of  the  metals  from  time  to  time,  and  generally  as  to 

Eolice  functions,  we  would  have  both  the  metals  in  circulation  plus  an  amount  of 
ree  bank  paper  which  would  bear  an  almost  constant  relation  to  the  sum  of  the 
metals.  The  measure  of  value  in  such  case  would  be  easy  to  ascertain :  as  it  is, 
nothing  is  more  difficult. 
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of  two  German  thalers)  as  to  permit  of  the  employment  of  nearly  the 
whole  mass  of  silver  and  gold  coin  then  in  the  Occident.  There  was 
some  legal-tender  paper  or  hank  paper  afloat, notably  in  Knghuidand 
Russia,  which  brought  the  whole  amount  up  to,  say  $^,000,000,000, 
with  a  ratio  of  activity,  let  us  assume,  of  1. 

.     ESTIMATE  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE  MEASURE  OF  VALUE  IX  187:2. 

In  1872  a  single  gold  standard  existed  in  Great  Britain  ;  a  restricted 
double  standard  in  the  Latin  countries ;  a  single  silver  standard  in 
other  European  countries  ;  a  disused  double  standard  it?  the  United 
States,  and  legal-tender  paper  notes  in  niauy  of  these  countries.  The 
sum  of  all  these  currencies  might  amount  to  14,000,000,000,  with  a 
ratio  of  activity  of,  say  2,  making  $8,000,000,000  in  1872,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  360,000,000,  or  $22  per  capita,  as  against  $2,000,000,000  iu 
1803,  with  a  population  of  180,000,000,  or  $11  per  capita.  The  effective 
measure  of  value  in  the  occidental  world  has,  therefore,  doubled  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century. 

As  it  is  worth  while  to  ascertain,  it'  possible,  bow  we  may  obtain  a 
least  varying  measure  of  value  Lor  the  world  it  becomes  necessary  for 
this  purpose  to  turn  from  the  statistics  of  the  occidental  world  to 
those  of  the  whole  world. 

THE  WORLD'S  STOCK  OF  COIN  AND  POPULATION. 

Assuming  that  without  royal, seigniorial,  or  legislative  interference, 
the  relation  of  the  mass  of  private  credit  current  for  money,  to  the 
mass  of  money,  would  be  constant,  let  us  confine  our  observation  to 
the  stock  of  metal  money  in  the  world.  In  1803,  with  a  population  of. 
Bay  900,000,000,  it  was  $2,500,000,000;  in  L829,  with  a  population  of, 
say  1,000,000,000,  it  was  $2,600,000,000 ;  in  1848-'53,  with  a  population 
of,  say  1,100,000,000,  it  was  $3,400,000,000;  and  in  1872,  with  a  popu- 
lation of,  say  1,200,000,000,*  it  was  $5,700,000,000. 

SWELLING  OF  THE  MEASURE  OF  VALUE  SINCE  1803. 

These  figures  give  an  average  of  coin  per  capita  throughout  the 
world  amounting  to  $2.83,  $2.60,  $3.09,  and  $4.75,  a1  the  respective 

periods  uamed.     If  I  lie  assumptions  of  populat  ion  here  employed  are 

admitted  to  be  even  approximately  correct,  t hen,  even  wit hou t  teok 
on  ing  greater  activity  of  money  now  t  han  formerly,  it  would  follow 

that  t  here  has  been  no  more  fixedness  in  the  relation  of  the  world's 

coin  and  population  than  there  has  been  in  that  of  the  effective  meas- 
ure ol  value  and  population  of  the  Occident.  They  have  both  dou- 
bled, or  aibout  doubled,  since  the  beginning  of  i  he  cent  m  y— dou bled 
per  capita  of  populat  ion.    The  coin  of  the  \\  orld  per  capita  and  I  he  el 

"  P.chm  and  Wanner*        up  I  lie  population  of  the  world  lor        at  1, 301, 000.000  , 

hut  in  this  they  include  China  al  146,000,000.  There  Is  no  authority  rot  bhls  ex- 
travagant figure  besides  that  of  the  Chinese  mandarin's  communication  to  Lord 
Macartney  in  L795  It  was  therein  stated  at  333,000,000,  which  was  prohahly  excess- 
ive by  more  thi  le-half.  Consult  the  numerous  and  much  more  reliable  estimates 

in  Millie  r.i  un  s  Geography. 
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fective  measure  of  value  of  the  Occident  per  capita  (i.  e.,  the  coin  and 
circulating  credit  of  the  Occident  combined)  have  both  doubled. 

What  has  caused  this  doubling,  this  unsteadiness  of  the  measure 
of  value  ?  Has  it  been  due  to  diminution  in  the  population  of  the 
world?  No.  We  know  that  the  population  of  the  occidental  world 
has  more  than  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  while  the 
figures  assumed  for  the  oriental  world  exhibit  a  very  small  increase. 
(Japan  increases  very  slightly.  As  to  India  and  China,  they  are 
probably  stationary.) 

Has  it  been  due  to  superabundance  in  the  stock  of  silver  ?  No. 
That  stock  was  .$1,600,000,000  in  1803  ;  $1,800,000,000  in  1829  ;  $2,200,- 
000,000  in  1848,  and  $3,100,000,000  in  1872.  Its  ratio  to  population  has 
been,  as  the  ratio  of  money  to  population  always  should  be,  a  slightly 
increasing  one ;  but  the  relation  has  been  substantially  constant. 

THE  MEASURE  OF  VALUE  SWOLLEN  BY  GOLD. 

The  swelling  of  the  measure  of  value  has  been  due  to  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  stock  of"  gold.  This  amounted  to  $1,800,000,000  in 
1803,  and  twenty- six  years  afterward  it  had  not  increased.  During 
the  next  nineteen  years  it  increased  50  per  cent.,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-four  years  it  increased  116  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
increase.  In  1848  it  was  $1,200,000,000,  in  1872  it  was  $2,600,000,000 ; 
by  the  end  of  the  present  century  it  will  probably  have  fallen  again 
to  $2,200,000,000,  perhaps  to  $2,000,000,000.  So  much  for  a  metal 
which  depends  upon  placer  mining  for  its  chief  supplies. 

This  is  the  steady  and  unvarying  measure  of  value  to  which  the 
advocates  of  the  single  gold  standard  would  commit  us ! 

So  far  as  steadiness  is  concerned,  and  irrespective  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, gold  does  not  deserve  to  be  used  as  money  at  all,  and  the 
old  nations  of  Asia,  who  tried  this  metal  more  than  thirty  centuries 
ago,  appear  to  have  long  since  come  to  this  conclusion ;  but  the  grad- 
ual increase  of  the  mass  of  silver  and  the  weight  of  the  coins,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  gold  frequently  occurs  with  silver  in  the 
same  matrix,  give  a  place  to  gold  which  the  unsteadiness  of  its  sup- 
ply would  otherwise  deny  to  it. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  SEPARATELY. 

The  validity  of  the  statistics  which  have  been  quoted  rests  upon 
authorities — Wolowski,  Seyd,  Chevalier,  McCulloch,  and  Jacob — 
whom  the  reading  world  has  thus  far  been  satisfied  to  accept  as  safe 
guides.  The  important  and  conclusive  deductions  drawn  from  them 
are,  however,  not  without  an  amplitude  of  other  support.  They  are 
to  be  drawn  also  from  the  statistics  of  the  annual  production  of  the 
precious  metals,  the  validity  of  which  will  admit  of  but  little  ques- 
tion. 
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Estimated  annual  production  of  the  precious  metals  throughout  the  entire 
world  (exclusive  of  India,  China,  and  Japan*)  at  various  periods  during 
the  nineteenth  century.    Sums  in  millions  of  dollars  and  tenths. 


x^ei  ion. 

VrOltl. 

oil  \  CI  . 

Total. 

Authority. 

1800t 



36.  3  \ 

49 

3 

 :  \  

C  Phillips. 

1801 

13.  0 

  5 

\  Kirkmyre. 

1829 

5  0 

20  0 

25 

0 

Estimate  based  oil  McCulloch.+ 

1846§ 

29.  2 

35.5 

61 

McCulloch's  Die.  of  Commerce. 

1848 

67.5 

Westminster  Review,  January,  1876. 

1850|| 

93.2 

43.  9 

137 

i" 

McCulloch. 

1851 

120.  0 

Westminster  Review,  January.  L876. 
Journal  <les  Economistes,  March,  1876. 

1852 

182.  5 

40.  5 

223  0 

1852 

193.  7 

Westminster  Review,  January,  1876. 

1853 

155.  0 

40.5 

195. 

5- 

Journal  des  Economistes. 

1853 

160  0 

Blake. 

1854 

47.  4 

Whitney,  by  countries.  Api>.  Cycl.,  XV,  53, 
new  edition. 

1854 

.  127.  0 

40.  5 

167. 

§ 

Journal  des  Eeonomistes. 

1855 

135.  0 

40.  5 

175. 

[bid. 

1856 

147.  5 

40.  5 

188 

b 

Ibid. 

1857 

133.  0 

40.  5 

173 

[bid. 

1857 

195 

0 

Mr(  lulloeh. 

1858 

124.  5 

40.  5 

165. 

0 

Journal  des  Economistes. 

1859 

124.  5 

40.  5 

165. 

0 

Ibid. 

1860 

1 11).  0 

40.  5 

L59 

Ibid. 

1861 

114.  0 

42.  5 

156. 

Ibid. 

1861 

56.  0 

Soetbeer. 

1862 

107.  5 

45.  0 

152 

5 

Journal  des  Economistes. 

1863 

107.  0 

49.  0 

156 

0 

[bid. 

1864 

113.  0 

51.  5 

lti-1 

Ibid. 

1865 

120.  0 

52.  0 

172. 

0 

Ibid. 

1865 

130.  7 

62.  3 

19:{ 

0 

Blake  for  gold,  1867;  Phillips  for  silver,  1865. 

1866 

121.  0 

50.  5 

171. 

Journal  des  Economistes. 

1867 

53.  08 

Blake,  by  countries,  App.  Cycl.,  XV,  53,  new 
edition. 

1867  ' 

116.0 

54.0 

no 

0 

Journal  des  Economistes. 

1868 

120.  0 

50  0 

170 

It 

Ibid. 

1869 

121.0 

47  5 

16,-' 

5 

Ibid. 

1870 

116.0 

51  5 

L63 

5 

Ibid. 

1871 

116.  5 

61.  0 

177 

5 

Ibid.  < 

1872 

101.  5 

65.  0 

166 

5 

Ibid. 

1873 

103.  5 

70.  0 

L73, 

Ibid. 

1873 

103.  5 

76.  3 

m» 

H 

Ibid,  for  gold,  App.  Cycl.  for  silver. 

1874 

90.  5 

71.5 

162 

0 

Journal  des  Economistes. 

1875 

97.5 

62.  0 

159. 

Ibid. 

1875 

118.  0 

72  0 

LOO, 

0 

Estimate.  Tl 

*Nominesin  India.  (McCiillochin  Encye.  Brit.. Ed.  1858. page 470.)  Goldmines 
in  China,  but  not  worked  (472)  for  the  reason,  according  to  Sir  U.  M  u re bison,  that  it 
won  id  eo  ii  Hie  i  with  Chinese  theory  relative  to  maintaining  "  balance  of  the  Circulat- 
ing medium."  Otresob  off  estimated  total  yield  of  precious  metals  in  China,  'India, 

Japan,  &c,  in  L854,  at  830,000,000  a  year,  lint  Ibis  is  evidently  too  high.  Whitney 
estimates  t  lie  gold  product  of  all  Southern  Asia  at  $600,000a  year.  Perhaps,  in  view 
of  Newmai  ch's  statement.  (Tooko,  vi,  723,)  that  the  specie  (coin,  trinkets,  &o.)  in 
India  amounts  to  £400,000.000,  of  which  say  one-half  is  in  coin,  and  allowing  same  for 
China  ami  .Japan,  total  coin  in  Southern  Asia  $2,000,000,000— 'the  annual  pfodnotOf 
Southern  Asia,  maybe  approximately  as  follows:  Silver  29,  gold  I,  total  30.  Al- 
lowing I  \  per  cent  ,  per  annum  for  wear  and  loss  of  coin,  it  would  reouire  at  least 
this  amount  to  Keep  up  the  stock,  while  European  and  American  supplies  would  bo 
needed  for  the  arts  and  to  make  provision  for  increasing  population.  Adding  these 
sums  to  the  above  estimate  for  VB'i  I  we  have*  the  following  grand  total  annual  pro- 
duction for  the,  entire  world— sums  in  millions  of  dollars: 
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1874. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

90.  5 
1  0 

91.  5 

71.5 
29.  0 

100.  5 

162.0 
30.0 

192.  0 

Sou tli t  in  Asia   

t  Estimated  by  Raymond  (Report  of  1875)  15  gold  and  40  silver  ;  but  this  esti- 
mate, though  not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  is  without  authority.  Phillips  gives  de- 
tails by  countries. 

%  McCulloch  states  (and  in  this  he  agrees  with  all  other  authors)  that  the  lowest 
point  of  production  was  reached  in  1829.  He  states  that  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica together  only  produced  of  both  metals  $20,000,000,  chiefly  silver,  and  that  very 
little  was  elsewhere  produced.  Allowing  $5,000,000  for  what  was  elsewhere  pro- 
duced, crediting  that  $5,000,000  to  silver,  and  allowing  one-fourth  of  the  American 
product  to  have  been  in  gold,  (which  exceeds  the  proportion  estimated  by  Jacob  for 
the  same  period,)  I  accord  to  silver $20,000,000  and  to  gold  $5,000,000. 

§  Estimated  by  Raymond  at  43  gold  and  39  silver ;  but  wide  of  the  mark  and 
without  authority.   Birkmyre  gives  details  by  countries  for  31.5  silver. 

||  For  about  this  date  DeBow,  ii,  558,  gives  $131,500,000,  gold  and  silver,  as  fol- 
lows : 


California   £14,500,000 

Brazil   7,000,000 

Russia    3,350,000 

Great  Britain,  (silver)   50,000 

Asia  1   1,400,000 


$131,500,000   26,300.000 


Phillips  gives  details  for  43.8  silver.    (App.  Cyc,  xv,  53.) 

IT  The  French  estimate  is  considered  to  be  at  least  $10,000,000  too  low  for  silver. 
Silver  in  the  United  States  for  1875  was  $25,000,000  more  than  in  1868.  The  French 
estimate  is  also  believed  to  be  too  low  for  gold. 

Taking  silver  by  itself,  we  find  that  the  annual  production  of  the 
occidental  world  has  but  little  more  than  kept  pace  with  population. 
It  was  $35,000,000  a  year  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  century;  it 
was  .$72,000,000  a  year  in  1875.  The  statistics  of  its  annual  produc- 
tion are  characterized  by  the  same  steadiness  that  distinguishes  its 
place  in  the  circulation.  If  gentlemen  want  details,  they  can  have 
them  country  by  country.  There  is  no  guess-work  here ;  we  are  stand- 
ing upon  solid  rock. 

Turning  to  gold,  we  find  that  the  annual  production  has  varied 
enormously.  It  was  $13,000,000  a  year  in  1801 ;  fell  to  perhaps  not  over 
$5,000,000  in  1829;  rose  to  $182,500,000  in  1852;  fell  to  $107,000,000  in 
1863;  rose  to  $130,000,000  in  1805,  and  fell  to  $97,500,000  in  1875,  and 
with  a  downward  tendency. 

And  yet  this  wildly  fluctuating,  ruinously  unsteady  metal  is  what 
the  fledgelings  of  political  economy,  the  charlatans  of  monetary  con- 
ventions, and  the  numerous  other  dupes  of  Lombard  street  would 
divorce  from  its  natural  complement,  silver,  and  have  lor  a  sole  stand- 
ard of  value.  As  well  have  tin;  rack  for  a  measure.  It  has  often 
served  that  purpose,  only  the  thing  that  it  measured  was  not  value, 
but  human  endurance,  and  that  seems  to  be  about  all  that  gold  by 
itself  is  capable  of  measuring.    Thirteen  million  dollars  a  year  in 
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1801 ;  $5,000,000  in  1829;  $182,000,000  in  1852;  $97,500,000  in  1875.  A 
wonderful  measure  of  value  indeed! 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  silver  had  been  demonetized  by 
the  entire  commercial  world  at  the  same  time  that  England  demone- 
tized it,  to  wit,  in  1816,  and  the  commerce,  the  business,  and  the  vested 
interests,  the  daily  labor  and  the  time  contracts  of  society  left  to  ad- 
just themselves  in  the  course  of  twenty-six  years  (from  1803  to  1829) 
from  a  measure  of  $1,800,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  coin  to  one  of, 
say,  $700,000,000  or  $800,000,000  of  gold  coin.  Recollect  that  even  as 
it  was,  the  whole  of  that  period  was  one  of  bankruptcies  and  convul- 
sions. Now,  let  me  ask  what  it  would  have  been  had  the  evil  been 
aggravated  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  gigantic  blunder  as  England 
set  up  in  1816  for  the  imitation  of  mankind  ? 

We  are  upon  the  eve  of  another  era  of  the  same  character.  The 
annual  supply  of  gold  has  reached  its  culmination.  The  supplies  of 
gold  are  falling  off.  The  river-beds  of  California  and  Australia  have 
been  washed;  the  surface  gold  has  been  secured;  the  quartz  mines 
have  measurably  used  up  the  paying  ore;  the  water-line  has  been 
touched,  and  below  it  are  only  those  sulphurets  which  as  yet  have 
not  been  successfully  treated.  Beware  foreign  influence!  Beware 
the  example  of  England!  Beware  England's  fatal  blunder  of  IS1C>: 
Beware  the  ruinous  effects  that  followed  elo.se  upon  its  heels!  The 
causes  of  the  bankruptcies  of  1873,  1874,  L875j  and  1876  may  lie  in 
deeper  waters  than  the  shallow  stream  which  eonimeneed  to  How  in 
October.  1873.  They  may  lie  in  the  shrinkage  of  gold — that  gold 
which  the  ill-considered  act  of  1873  made  the  sole  measure  of  values 
and  the  sole  arbiter  of  fortunes  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  by  comparison  the  efficiency  of  gold  as 
a  measure  of  values,  let  us  suppose  again  that  gold  was  the  sole  legal- 
tender  money  of  (lie  commercial  world  in  1848.  Will  gentlemen  at- 
tempt to  deny  that  the  stock  of  this  metal  in  the  roins  of  the  com- 
mercial world  more  than  doubled  between  that  dat«  and  J867?  If 
this  fact  be  admitted,  must  it  not  be  peroeived  that,  with,  gold,  as  the 

sole  standard  of  value,  prices  would  have  more  than  doubled  during 
the  course  of  these  nineteen  years,  ami  that  with  such  a  great  and 
sudden  enhancement  Of  prices  the  worth  of  nil  vested  interests,  the 
relations  of  all  contracts,  the  ent  ire  distribution  of  wealth,  would 
have  been  seriously  affected  ''.    The  Widow  and  the  orphan,  left  with 

a  comfortable  competence  in  is  is,  might  have  had  to  eke  out  a  scanty 

living  ill  1867  ;  the  lessor  of  L848  might  have  been  glad  to  abandon 
his  properly  rather  than  pay  the  faxes  and  charges  Of  L867  J  the  rich 

would  have  become  undeservedly  poor,  and  the  poor  uudeservedlj 
rich  a  very  equitable  arrangement,  according  to  some  minds,  and  1 
confess  I  am  not,  wholly  unbiased  that  way  myself;  hut  1  donotfor 
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get  that  I  am  now  addressing  the  official  successors  of  the  authors  of 
the  act  of  1^73. 

Observe,  too,  the  effect  which  the  enormous  folly  of  demonetizing 
silver  in  certain  states  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  .States  has  had 
upon  the  currency  of  Asia.  If  these  statistics  have  even  approxi- 
mate Avorth,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  subject  them  to  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  incorrectness,  for  they  rest  upon  numerous  authorities 
Avho  derived  their  data  from  widely  different  sources,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  currency  of  Asia  has  more  than  doubled  since  1848,  and  prob- 
ably chiefly  since  1862.  This  currency  is  estimated  to  have  amounted 
to  $700,000,000  in  1803,  $900,000,000  in  1848,  and  $2,100,000,000  in  1872, 
chiefly  in  silver.  So  far  as  we  know  and  are  led  to  believe,  from  the 
character  and  institutions  of  the  peoples  of  these  countries,  there 
was  little  or  no  increase  at  all  in  their  numbers  up  to  1862,  if,  indeed, 
there  has  been  any  since  that  date.  The  increase  of  their  circulating 
medium  has,  therefore,  been  almost  absolute,  and  it  must  have  had 
the  effect  of  enhancing  the  present  level  of  prices  in  those  countries 
three  times  more  than  that  of  1803. 

No  wonder  that  Mr.  Secretary  Bristow  advises  Congress  that  the 
abolition  of  our  import  duty  upon  tea  has  failed  to  cheapen  the  price 
of  that  article.  Why  we  should  have  contributed,  as  we  did  con- 
tribute, by  the  suspension  act  of  1862  and  the  demonetization  act  of 
1873,  to  triple  the  specie  prices  of  everything  we  have  had  and  shall 
have  to  buy  from  China,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indies  wholly  sur- 
passes the  understanding.  To  men  of  plain  minds  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  stupendous  folly. 

APOLOGIES  FOK  SUBSIDIARY  COINAGE. 

To  these  grave  charges  about  tripling  prices  in  Asia  there  has  been 
a  Aveak  and  ill-considered  reply,  to  the  effect  that  while  England  and 
her  subservient  imitators  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try have  demonetized  silver  as  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
that  metal  has  nevertheless  been,  allowed  to  remain  in  the  form  of 
base  coinjfor  fractional  currency  or  small  change.  It  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  that  base  or  token  money  can  only  circulate  to  a  small 
amount.  For  example,  if  gold  and  silver  were  now  equally  legal 
tender  in  Great  Britain,  as  they  were  previous  to  1717,  a  large  pro- 
portiou,  perhaps  one-half,  of  the  whole  amount  of  money  now  in  the 
kingdom,  Which  is  estimated  at  $575,000,000,  (plus  $5,000,000  of  cop- 
per,) Avould  be  of  silver,  which  at  the  present  moment  is  the  cheaper 
metal  at  the  relation  of  15£.  In  France,  in  1860,  Avhere  the  double 
standard  prevailed,  and  when  gold  was  the  cheaper  metal  at  the  legal 
relation  of  15|,  a  large  portion  of  the  entire  metallic  currency  was  of 
gold,  (Seyd.)  But  instead  of  the  currency  of  England  being  entirely 
of  silver,  at  the  present  time  there  are  in  that  country  $500,000,000  of 
gold  and  only  $75,000,000  of  silver  (tokens)  in  circulation,  (Jevons.) 
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This  result  is  due  to  the  demonetization  of  silver,  and  from  this  cause 
some  $200,000,000  of  silver,  which  would  otherwise  hold  place  in  the 
money  of  that  country,  have  either  been  melted  up  or  exported;  re- 
duced either  to  plate  or  shipped  to  Asia,  In  the  one  case,  lost  almost 
irretrievably  to  civilization,  so  far  as  its  agency  in  measuring  values 
and  stimulating  industry  is  concerned  ;  in  the  other,  gone  to  help  add 
to  the  strength  and  commercial  resources  of  a  semi-barbarous  world. 

But  far  more  important  than  this  is  the  consideration  that  the  sub- 
stance of  which  coins  are  made  and  the  substance  of  which  the  stand- 
ard is  composed  are  altogether  different  matters.  The  coins  of  a  coun- 
try may  be  made  of  gold  or  sil  ver ;  yet  if  wheat  were  made  the  standard 
of  value,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  coins  were  payable  on  demand  in  wheat, 
the  prices  of  other  commodities  would  fluctuate,  not  with  the  vicis- 
situdes of  coinage,  nor  even  of  the  stock  and  production  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  but  with  those  of  the  stock  and  production  of  wheat. 
Coins  of  this  character  would  merely  be  tokens,  promises  to  pay 
(wheat)  stamped  on  gold  or  silver;  of  this  character  are  the  silver 
coins  of  England,  and  the  silver  half-dollars,  quarters,  and  dimes  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  mere  tokens,  and,  except  at  times  when 
they  rose  in  value  (in  the,  standard;  so  as  to  be  worth  melting  or  ex- 
porting, the  metal  of  which  they  were  composed  would  practically  he 
demonetized. 

SUBSIDIARY  COINAGE  NOT  WHAT  IS  WANTED. 

It  is  not  merely  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  double  standard  that- 
silver  should  have  that  subordinate  place  in  the  currency  which  is 
the  utmost  that  can  be  filled  by  a  token  coinage,  and  which  could  be 
filled  to  a  certain  extent  as  well  bj  any  baser  metal,  or  even,  perhaps, 
by  paper  ;  it-  is  not  merely  asked  that  silver  shall  be  granted  the.  same 
sort  of  recognition  that  is  vouchsafed  in  social  life  to  a  menial.  It  is 
demanded  that  it  shall  be  accorded  the  same  rank  in  which  gold  has 
been  maintained  ;  the  rank  to  which  the  great  place  of  silver  in  the 
coins  of  the  world,  its  universal  distribution  and  appreciation,  its 
ample  and  steady  supply,  its  twin-birth,  its  utility  and  adaptability, 
and  its  worth  as  a  measure  of  value.,  entitle  it.  With  a  double  stand 
ard  wisely  fixed,  all  the  umdera  t  ely  Large  payments  would  be  made 
in  gold  and  all  the  smaller  ones  in  silver,  jus!  as  for  moderately  large 
quantities  of  liquids  t  he  oaken  hogshead  is  employed  and  for  smaller 
ones  the  tin  gallon.     By  forcibly  interdicting  oak,  you  might  compel 

hogsheads  to  be  measured  by  the  tin  gallon,  jnst  as  by  interdicting 

tiny*  Lgjit  force  gallons  to  be  measured  by  the  oaken  hogshead. 

What  is  demanded  for  silver  is  thai  it  shall  be  left  free  to  assume  its 
own  rank  in  the  currency,  so  thai  whenever  il  temporarily  becomes 

the  cheaper  metal  at  the  a  verage  relation  to  gold,  il  may  for  the  time 
possess  that  same  influence  in  modifying  the  measure  of  value,  that 
has  been  always  so  zealously  accorded  toil  when  it  became  the  dearer. 
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THE  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  GOLD  DUE  CHIEFLY  TO  PLACER  MINING. 

It  will  not  do  to  rejoin  to  this  that  the  probabilities  of  gold  again 
becoming  the  metal  in  more  plentiful  supply  are  remote.  Even  if 
true,  this  reply  would  confess  the  very  selfishness  of  the  champions 
of  the  gold  standard  which  they  have  been  so  solicitous  to  conceal  in 
the  solemnity  of  their  monetary  conventions  and  the  surreptitious 
character  of  their  measures  of  legislation.  But  it  is  not  true.  Al- 
though at  the  present  time  the  annual  supplies  of  gold  are  falling 
off,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  how  long  this  movement  may  last. 
While  silver  is  essentially  the  product  of  industry  and  enterprise, 
gold  is  largely  that  of  adventure  and  chance.  This  results  from  the 
physical  fact  that  the  last-named  metal  is  nearly  always  found  in 
alluvial  deposits  or  placers,  and  it  is  from  these  sources  that  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  stock  of  gold  has  been  obtained;  this  is  never  the 
case  with  silver. 

GOLD  AT  PRESENT  CHIEFLY  A  BRITISH  PRODUCT. 

These  facts  bring  under  our  consideration  another  important  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  precious  metals  separately. 
It  is  this  :  that  at  the  present  time  and  for  the  main  part  the  supplies 
of  gold  to  the  world  are  chiefly  from  British  countries  or  countries 
subject  to  British  domination.  The  following  table  will  illustrate 
this  very  significant  statement : 

Estimated  ann  ual  gold  product  of  the  world  at  latest  dates  for  which  the 
statistics  arc  attainable  in  the  various  official  reports. 


The  United  States,  1875  ■   $26,000,000 

Australia,  &c.,  1872    $58,  000,  000 

British  Columbia   2,  000,  000 

Canada  and  Nova  Scotia   500,  000 

Other  British  possessions  and  British  isles   1,  500,  000 

Total  British  possession  s   62,  000,  000 

Balance  of  the  world   30,  000,  000 

Total  of  the  world   118,  000,  000 


Proportion  of  the  world's  production  from  British  possessions,  (per  cent.)  52£ 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  of  the  $118,000,000  which 
represent  the  annual  gold  product  of  the  world  52^  per  cent,  was  ob- 
tained in  countries  over  which  the  British  flag  waved  or  which  were 
subject  to  British  domination. 

Is  this,  then,  the  secret  of  British  plutocratical  solicitude  for  the 
single  gold  standard?  Is  it  not  only  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
shall  have  the  rewards  of  their  labor  measured  by  this  diminishing 
measure,  which  is  to  be  held  tightly  grasped  in  the  monopolizing  and 
cruel  hands  of  their  plutocratic  lords,  but  that  the  labor  of  the  entire 
civilized  world  shall  be  measured  by  it  also  ?  For  one,  I  reply  to  this, 
never!    And  when  this  subject  shall  be  fully  understood  bj"A  the 
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American  people,  the  reply  that  I  now  make  should  echo  and  rever- 
berate throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  land. 
Never  ought  we,  never  will  we.  submic  to  have  our  labor  and  enter- 
prise measured  by  a  standard  subject  to  the  manipulation  and  pleas- 
ure of  a  foreign  nation,  and  of  a  class  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions. 

THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD  FOH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hitherto  the  double  standard  has  been  alluded  to  with  reference  to 
its  great  superiority  as  a  measure  of  value  for  the  exchanges  of  the 
world.  I  now  propose  to  treat  it  solely  or  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  considerations  adverted  to  in  connection  with  its 
superiority  as  a  measure  of  value  for  all  nations  apply  with  equal, 
and  sometimes  more  than  equal,  force  to  this  nation.  Briefly  recap- 
itulated they  are  mainly  as  follows: 

The  convenience  of  employing  gold  for  moderately  large  payments 
and  ol  silver  for  smaller  ones  induces  both  metals  to  be  employed  as 
money,  whether  one  or  the  other,  or  both  or  neither,  are  made  the 
standard  of  value.  The  violent  aberrations  in  the  annual  supplies  of 
gold,  the  steadiness  of  silver,  the  often  deficient  and  sometimes  ex- 
cessive supplies  of  the  one,  and  the  always  ample  supplies  of  the  other, 
forbid  US  to  rely  upon  one  ;is  a  standard  of  valne  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other,  and  particularly  when  that  one  is  gold.  And  this  objec- 
tion to  gold  as  the  sole  standard  of  value  obtains  additional  force  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  when  its  annual  supply  is  diminishing  every 
year,  its  distribution  throughout  the  world  is  narrowing,  and  its 
production  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  arms  and  legislation  of  a  single 
powerful  nation,  and  a  class  hostile  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
republican  communities. 

Another  Basic  consideration  is  the  stock  of  precious  metals  in  pos- 
session of  the  world,  the  product  of  many  centuries  of  toil,  abstinence, 
contention,  suffering,  and  sacrifice.  It  is  this  stock  which  measures 
prices.    Near!  one-half  of  it  consists  of  silver.   To  demonetize  this 

hall'  will  reduce  all  prices  one-half  ami  convulse  every  country  in 
the  world,  except  those  which  may  refuse  to  take  dart  in  such  de- 
monetization. 

Beyond  these  consideral  ions,  liowever,  t here  are  others  which  apply 

with  peculiar  force   to  the   present   time  and  to  our  own  country. 

These  will  be  treated  in  then  proper  order. 

BPPHCTfl  UPON  illl':  DEBTOJR  AND  CREDITOR  CLASSICS. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  effeel  of  the  Standard  on  the  debtor  ami 

creditor  classes. 

At  the  outset  let  it  be  premised,  to  the  greal  honor  and  glory  of  ouj 

country;  that   in  the  sense   in  which  the  term  is  used  in   Kngland  we 
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have  no  debtor  and  creditor  classes.  Notwithstanding  the  tendency 
of  the  national  debt  and  of  the  other  financial  scars  which  the  recent 
great  civil  conflict  has  left  upon  the  war-worn  features  of  the  nation, 
we  have  no  permanent  debtors  and  creditors.  The  man  who  is  a 
debtor  to-day  becomes  a  creditor  to-morrow,  and  the  creditor  of  to- 
morrow becomes  the  debtor  of  next  day  after  to-morrow.  We  are  all 
in  the  same  boat  in  this  country  ;  all  struggling,  toiling,  ri>king,  win- 
ning, or  losing.  There  are  no  hereditary  privileges,  no  entailed  es- 
tates, no  permanently  vested  interests.  Misadventure,  death,  unex- 
pected legislation,  in  a  word,  a  thousand  agencies  are  continually  at 
work  to  redistribute  wealth  and  redistribute  poverty;  while  a  free 
soil,  boundless  natural  resources,  thoroughly  diffused  and  abundant 
education,  and  a  universal  spirit  of  enterprise,  contribute  to  increase 
our  stock  of  wealth  ;  .so  that  while  the  gifts  of  fortune  are  being  con- 
tinually redistributed,  those  of  intelligence  and  industry,  which  are 
always  fairly  distributed  at  the  outset,  are  being  added  to  them — an 
equalizing  reservoir  with  a  primarily  equalized  and  always-rising 
level. 

Therefore,  the  remarks  which  will  now  be  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  respective  equities  of  the  debtor  and  creditor  classes 
will  apply  with  far  less  cogency  to  the  affairs  of  this  country  than  to 
those  of  any  other. 

It  was  not  complained  by  the  debtor  class,  when  the  act  of  1873 
was  passed,  that  it  would  tend  to  favor  the  interests  of  the  creditor 
class,  as  it  undoubtedly  did.  Why  was  no  complaint  made  ?  Because 
the  act  was  so  drawn  that  it  apparently  related  only  to  the  technical 
regulation  of  the  mints;  and  gave  no  notice,  either  from  its  title  or 
its  text,  that  that  far  graver  measure,  a  change  of  the  standard  of 
value,  was  proposed.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  term  "standard  of 
value"  in  the  act ;  there  is  not  even  mention  made  of  the  silver  legal- 
tender  dollar  which  the  act  abolished.  None  but  those  fully  convers- 
ant with  the  history  of  our  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  money, 
none  but  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  details  and  principles  of 
the  long-forgotten  act  of  1792  and  subsequent  legislation,  could  have 
understood  the  full  purport  of  the  important  changes  of  legislation 
which  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1873  involved. 

Moreover,  specie  payments  had  been  suspended  for  eleven  years, 
nor  for  more  than  two  years  afterward  was  there  any  provision  made 
for  resumption ;  and  resumption  appeared  so  far  off  in  1872 — that  is 
to  say,  at  the  time  the  demonetization  act  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress— that  the  effects  of  demonetization,  coupled  with  those  of  re- 
sumption, were  not  realized  or  anticipated.  The  silver  dollar  had  not 
been  coined  at  our  mints  for  many  years,  and  during  the  fall  of  gold 
subsequent  to  1848  had  gone  out  of  circulation,  except  for  the  pay- 
ment of  ground-rents  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  Asiatic  trade.  The  demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar 
at  such  a  period  was,  like  a  sttab  in  the  dark,  unexpected, unseen,  and 
not  to  be  felt  until  too  late  to  be  averted. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  notice  to  the  debtor  class,  who  are  always 
the  poorer  class,  and  therefore  the  more  numerous  and  widespread, 
the  least  organized,  the  least  protected  by  the  law,  the  least  courted  by 
ambition  or  favored  by  power. 

In  the  absence  of  such  complaint  from  the  debtors  in  1873,  in  the 
absence  of  any  notice  which  was  practically  accessible  to  them  of  the 
supernal  importance  of  the  change  proposed,  what  right  would  now 
the  creditor  class  possess  to  object  to  the  rehabilitation  and  restora- 
tion of  the  double  standard  ?    Clearly  none  whatever. 

I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  creditors  of  the  Government,  whose 
status  in  respect  of  the  coin  in  which  their  claims  are  to  be  paid  is 
not  proposed  to  be  discussed;  I  speak  of  creditors  generally.  In 
view  of  the  concealed  effects  of  the  demonetization  act  of  1873,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  resumption  was  not  provided  for  until  1875,  in 
view  of  the  utter  absence  of  complaint  from  the  debtor  class  when 
the  demonetization  act  was  passed,  what  right,  or  even  shadow  of 
right,  has  any  class  of  creditors  now  to  object  to  the  monetization  of 
the  silver  dollar  ?  The  demonetization  act  was  not  passed  at  their 
solicitation  any  more  than  it  was  passed  with  the  knowledge 
or  concurrence  of  the  debtors.  It  was  not  a  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  people.  It  was  a  mere  caprice  of  legislation, 
which  could  be  undone,  which  in  deference  to  public  policy  and  jus- 
tice should  be  undone,  and  which,  under  our  organic  law  as  I  hope 
presently  to  show,  which  raises  the  double  standard  far  above  the 
province  of  legislation,  must  be  undone. 

But  putting  all  this  aside  and  looking  at  the  question  purely  as  an 
economical  and  political  one.  and  without  reference  either  t  o  its  mer- 
its or  its  history,  both  of  which  so  emphatically  decide  in  favor  of  the 
double  standard,  let  us  see  which  class  it.  is  that,  when  benefits  or  ad- 
vantages are  to  be  dispensed,  a  wise  and  particularly  a  republican 
Government  should  fa  vor. 

Is  it  the  creditor  class,  who  consist  to  some  extent  of  capitalists 

whose  estates  were  hereditary,  and  of  others  whose  estates  were  the  re- 
sult of  chance,  unexpected  death,  unlooked-for  legislation, or  extraor- 
dinary and  unforeseeable  events?  Is  it  the  creditor  class,  whose 
garnered  capit  al  represents  the  results  of  past  labor,  perhaps  of  thai 

of  the  serf,  (lie  slave,  the  overworked,  browbeaten,  fagged,  and  fain 

ished  victim  of  toil  *  Is  it  the  creditor  class,  who  are  always  allied 
to  an  effete  conservatism,  oul  of  which  spring  caste  and  aristooracj 
and  feudal  privileges  and  every  other  odious  form  of  power,  to  whom 
legislative  favors  shall  be  granted  *   Is  it  the  creditor  class,  who  least 

stand  in  need  of  such  favors  or  advantages  ! 
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To  whom  shall  legislation  dispense  what  small  favors  it  may  have 
to  bestow  in  a  country  so  free  and  republican  as  this  ?  Shall  it  be  to 
the  class  whose  tendencies  I  have  depicted  or  to  the  debtor  class,  to 
the  poor,  the  needy,  the  temporarily  depressed,  the  cast-down,  the 
Struggling,  the  toiling,  the  enterprising,  the  active,  the  aspiring,  the 
ever  hopeful  ? 

Shall  the  favors  of  legislation  be  granted  to  those  who  ask  for  them 
and  fawn  and  intrigue  for  them,  or  to  those  who  never  ask,  nor  fawn, 
nor  intrigue  ? 

Shall  they  be  granted  to  those  whom  we  here  in  Congress  do  not 
represent,  or  to  those  whom  we  do? 

Shall  they  be  a  warded  to  the  many  whose  servants  we  are,  or  to  the 
few  whose  servants  we  are  not  ?  For  remember  that  this  is  a  Gov- 
ernment based  upon  numbers  and  not  upon  wealth,  and  that  the 
States  and  Commonwealths  which  are  represented  in  this  Chamber 
are  also  based  upon  the  principle  of  numbers,  of  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number. 

If  there  are  favors  to  be  accorded,  let  the  people  have  them.  It  is 
upon  tlwir  prosperity  and  welfare  that  this  country,  nay  the  entire 
world,  essentially  depends  for  its  advancement;  not  upon  the  patron- 
a  ge  of  a  class. 

NO  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  GAINED  BY  EITHER  CLASS. 

But  I  deny  that  there  are  any  favors  or  advantages  to  be  granted  by 
a  return  to  the  double  standard.  A  single  standard  confers  advan- 
tages, advantages  to  the  few,  while  a  double  standard  divides  and  dis- 
tributes advantages.  This  is  fully  illustrated  by  Professor  Jevon's 
diagram.  The  double  standard  both  gives  and  takes.  It  strikes  a 
medium  between  the  metals,  although  but  one  of  them  may  chiefly  be 
employed  in  the  currency  and  that  the  one  of  temporarily  the  lesser 
purchasing  power.  There  is  no  practical  difference  between  its  effects 
and  those  which  would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  a  single  metal  which 
is  adhered  to  as  the  standard  forever,  a  metal  which  is  always  in  as 
sufficient  supply  and  as  widely  distributed  and  largely  held  as  now 
arc  both  the  metals  combined,  provided  such  a  metal  could  be  found. 
And  whatever  infinitessimally  small  difference  there  is,  whatever  poor 
crumb  of  advantage  the  restoration  of  the  double  standard  would 
afford  to  the  debtor  class,  it  bears  no  comparison  at  all  with  the  full 
ration,  the  stuffed  loaf  of  advantage,  which  the  continuation  of  the 
single  gold  standard  is  destined  to  confer  upon  the  creditor  class 
Avhile  the  annual  supplies  of  gold  are  diminishing  in  quantity.  What- 
ever advantage  there  was  in  the  double  standard,  if  it  was  worth  the 
planning  of  one  class  to  destroy  it,  it  is  due  to  the  interests  of  the 
other  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  to  restore  it. 

Moreover,  and  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  it  is  in  the  long  run 
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really  to  the  interest  of  the  creditor  class,  as  well  as  of  that  larger 
class  who  are  neither  creditors  nor  debtors,  for  ns  to  restore  the  donhle 
standard.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  honor,  of  virtue,  of  religion,  of  good- 
will to  all  men  and  peace  upon  earth.  It  will  tend  to  save  the  debtor 
from  despair  and  the  resources  which  despair  invites  ;  from  dishonest 
bankruptcy,  from  flight,  from  the  sequestration  of  property,  fjrom  its 
malicious  and  revengeful  destruction,  from  popular  agitation,  agra- 
rian disturbances,  and  revolution,  and  from  recourse  to  "  interchange- 
able bonds"  or  other  covert  forms  of  repudiation. 

I  have  said  that  the  practical  effects  of  the  double  standard  would 
be  like  that  of  a  single  metal  which  is  adhered  to  forever.  I  meant 
by  this  that  a  single  metal  adhered  to  forever  would  have  its  ups  as 
well  as  downs,  as  England  has  had  with  gold  since  1816.  It  was 
down  with  the  people  of  that  country  until  about  the  year  1882  or 
1837,  then  slowly  up  until  1848,  then  rapidly  up  until  18t>5,  and  since 
that  year  slowly  down.  "With  a  double  standard  England  would  have 
had  fewer  of  these  vicissitudes ;  with  the  restoration  of  our  double 
standard  we  shall  have  fewer  of  them  than  otherwise.  These  vicis- 
situdes are  clearly  traceable  to  those1  disturbances  of  the  double 
standard  which  commenced  in  1816.  They  arc  still  unsettled.  With 
their  settlement,  with  the  return  of  nations  to  that  dual  employment 
of  gold  and  silver  which  was  never  interrupted  until  England  saw 
fit  to  interrupt  it,  will  doubtless  return  that  era  of  monetary  ease 
and  serenity  which  characterized  the  last  century,  during  which  the 
Bank-of -Engl and  rate  scarcely  varied  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Bank 
panics  and  financial  revulsions  will  disappear,  and  possibly  also  the 
thousand  and  one  mad  schemes  of  irredeemable  paper  Which  neces- 
sity and  despair  have  driven  men  to  entertain-. 

,  But  a  single  standard  adhered  to  forever  is  something  that  even 
were  a  steady  enough  and  ot  lierwise  suitable  metal  obtainable  for  !  he 
purpose,  which  is  absolutely  denied,  is  not  to  lie  looked  for.  ll  is 
true  that  England  adhered  to  gold  all  through  that  period  so  trying 
toher  plutocratic'al  rulers  from  1848  to  is;;,,  luil  it  was  not  without 

having  often  been  on  the  point  Of  abolishing  it  and  resorting  bO'SOhie 
substance  for  money  t  he  supplies  of  which  did  not  increase  so  rapidly. 
The  propositions  of  Cobden  and  some  of  the  other  writers  1  have 
quoted  in  favor  of  adopting  wheat,  ifcc,  as  standards  of  value  suffi- 
ciently at  lest  the  alarm  of  the  ruling  classes.  But  fortunately  fori  he 
people  of  England  the  popular  sufferings  of  the  previous  period  from 

1816  to  L830,  when  gold  was  yearly  diminishing  in  supply,  had  gdlte 

far'enough  to  produce  t  he  react  ion  which  the  short-sighted  ami  selfish 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard  so  riehly  merited.  A  stern  remembrance 
of  these,  sufferings  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  forbade  any  further 

tampering  with  the  standard.    The  people  sa  id  in  effect,  Said  it  111 

the  chartist  and  the  anti-corn  law  and  the  reform  content  ions,  "it  was 
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your  turn  a  while  since;  it  is  ours  now.  Stand  back,  and  let's  have 
fair  play!"  The  yeomanry  of  England  had  arisen  from  its  pauper 
grave,  and  the  voice  of  power  trembled  and  was  hushed  in  its  presence*. 

While  these  circumstances  forbade  the  desertion  of  that  standard 
which  the  plutocracy  of  1810  had  set  up  for  itself,  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  they  would  not  again  be  evoked  to  prevent  a  change  of  the 
standard  from  gold  to  silver  should  the  latter  once  more  become  the 
dearer  metal.  The  plutocracy  of  England  found  strong  enough  ar- 
guments to  change  the  standard  from  the  double  to  the  single  and 
from  silver  to  gold.  The  plutocracies  of  the  continental  countries 
have  changed  from  one  metal  to  the  other  whenever  it  suited,  or  they 
fancied  it  suited,  their  present  interest  most.  Neither,  with  the  in- 
creasing advantages  and  power  which  the  retention  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard would  confer  upon  our  rising  and  promising  regiments  of  pluto- 
crats, would  this  class  fail  to  make.similar  attempts  in  this  country, 
and  particularly  if  the  easy  success  they  met  with  in  1873  is  suffered 
to  stand  unrebuked.  In  effect,  the  standard  w  ould  be  changed  when- 
ever there  occurred  a  marked  change  in  the  value  of  the  metals. 

We  should  have  a  double  standard,  indeed  ;  only,  instead  of  stand- 
ing upon  two  supports,  it  would  rest  upon  one.  Instead  of  having  its 
center  of  gravity  always  midway  between  its  supports,  it  would  have 
one  that  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  at  every  oscillation  tore  away  a  por- 
tion of  those  foundations  of  equity  upon  which  alone  republican  in- 
stitutions and  republican  government  may  permanently  rest. 

RESORT  TO  A  GOLD  STANDARD  INEVITABLY  INVITES  PAPER  INFLATIONS. 

An  extremely  important  consideration  has  been  adverted  to  and  de- 
mands some  elaboration.  Itis  this :  that  any  attempt  by  forceof  law  to 
substitute  gold  fpr  silver  in  the  money  of  a  country,  at  a  time  when  gold  is 
becoming  scarcer,  either  absolutely  or  relatively  as  to  silver,  must  surely 
result  in  producing  paper  inflations.  Paper  notes,  either  representa- 
tive or  unrepresentative,  are  sure  to  be  issued  as  substitutes  for  gold 
as  it  becomes  scarce.  Any  attempt  to  artificially  enhance  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold,  cither  by  demonetizing  or  partly  demonetiz- 
ing silver — and  the  act  of  1«73  is  of  this  natue— is  certain  to  invite  or 
prolong  the  issuance  of  paper  notes.  By  artificially  enhancing  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  the  profits  arising  from  the  issuance  of  pa- 
per notes  are  enhanced,  and  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  banks  and 
individuals  to  obtain  authority  to  issue  them,  it'  indeed  the  decline 
of  prices  and  consequent  stagnation  of  industry  do  not  induce  the 
Government  itself  to  issue  them,  will  become  too  great  to  be  success- 
fully resisted.  This  authority  once  obtained,  or  this  power  once  ex- 
ercised, it  always  proceeds  to  extremes.  Neither  reason  nor  prudence 
sets  a  limit  to  the  emission  of  paper  notes;  the  emission  usually  con- 
tinues until  it  ends  in  general  bankruptcy. 
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This,  then,  is  what  the  purblind,  short-sighted  advocates  of  a  single 
metal,  when  both  metals  together  are  barely  more  than  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  world's  stock  of  coin  from  falling  behind  the  increase  of 
population — this  is  what  they  would  invite.  They  would  press  the 
blade  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  bound  to  spring  up;  spring  up 
in  defective  and  excessive  credit,  in  speculation,  in  madness,  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  in  crime.  They  would  twist  the  thumb-screw  down  until 
the  debtor  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  despair,  vforgetting  that  they 
Themselves  more  than  any  class  of  persons  were  interested  in  keeping 
him  solvent  and  prosperous. 

Tbe  lesson  is  the  same  in  all  artificial  or  forced  systems  of  currency. 
Money  came  into  existence  freely,  and  it  has  never  yet  yielded  up  its 
birthright.  Legislation  should  not,  legislation  cannQt,  enthrall  it. 
Beyond  the  scope  of  temporarily  fixing  the  relation,  which  should  be 
the  mean  natural  or  market  relation,  between  two  metals,  both  of 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  exchange;  beyond  man- 
ufacturingand  unitizing  coins  and  punishing  counterfeiters;  in  short, 
beyond  the  exercise  of  that  surveillance  which  may  fitly  be  termed 
the  police  of  money,  legislation  has  neither  rightful  function  nor 
power.  All  it  can  do  beyond  this  is  to  confuse,  to  deceive,  to  injure, 
to  disturb,  and  to  invite  loss,  discontent,  turbulence,  violence,  and 
anarchy. 

Gentlemen  may  fancy  thai  they  are  playing  upon  a  \rery  simple  in- 
strument when  t  hey  undertake  to  meddle  with  money,  1ml  they  are 
mistaken.  The  apparently  simple  instrument  is  an  organism  of  the 
most  complex  character,  the  result  of  thirty  centuries  of  growth  and 
development,  and,  Like  all  highly-developed  organisms,  impatient  of 
Control  Or  restraint.  It,  recoils  from  the  first  touch  of  an  unaccus- 
tomed hand;  it  gives  forth  alarming-sounds ;  and  if  further  meddled 
with,  it,  revenges  itself  upon  its  disturber  with  overwhelming  ruin. 

DANGER  OF  ABANDONING  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD. 

It  is  impossible  to  resume  specie  payments  in  gold  a  lorn1.     Let  us  1  rv 

to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  this  proposition,  if  even  it  be  only  in  one 
respect — that  of  the  capacity  of  the  mines  of  the  world  to  supply  it 
with  gold  enough  to  measure  its  exchanges  without,  the  co-ordinate 
employment  of  silver.  Given  bills  of  exchange,  given  certifioatbes  of 
deposit,  given  bank  bills,  given  Government  legal-tender  notes,  given 
railways,  telegraphs;  in  short,  any  form  of  representative  or  non- 
representative  money  or  of  agencies  for  increasing  t  he  rapidity  of  its 
circulation;  given  all  these,  and  the  world  now  employs  them  all 

w  henever  ami  Wheresoever  they  can  be  employed  w  ith  safety  or  ad- 
vantage, and  often  when  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  secured — given 
all  these,  and  yet  a  certain  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  Deeded 

at  hot  lorn,  as  t  he .foundation  upon  which  the  entire  basis  of  credit, 
safe  and  unsafe,  must  rest.     Now,  1 1 < > w  much  does  this  i ndispensable 

quantity  of  the  precious  metals  amount  to  at  the  present  time  I 
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There  is  no  difficulty  m  answering  this  question.  The  world's  stock 
of  coin  is  $5,700,000,000,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is  of  silver.  Of  this 
sum,  Europe,  America,  and  the  rest  of  the  occidental  world  employ 
about  $3,600,000,000.  Previous  to  the  late  partial  demonetizations  of  sil- 
ver in  the  Latin  Union,  and  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  these 
$3,600,000,000  consisted  of,  let  us  say,  $2,000,000,000  of  gold  and  $1,600,- 
000,000  of  silver.  They  now  consist  of,  say,  about  $2,400,000,000  gold 
and  $1,200,000,000  silver.  By  continuing  to  exclude  silver  from  equal 
participation  with  gold  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  and  at- 
tempting to  resume  specie  payments,  we  occasion  a  demand  for,  say. 
$350,000,000  of  gold  wherewith  to  payoff  the  greenbacks  and  furnish 
bank  reserves,  and  $50,000,000  of  silver  in  lieu  of  the  fractional  notes. 
If  we  could  obtain  these  $400,000,000  of  metal  without  drawing  it 
from  other  countries  in  Europe  or  America,  they  would  add  so  much 
to  the  stock  of  coin  in  the  occidental  world,  which  would  then  be 
$2,750,000,000  of  gold  and  $1,250,000,000  of  silver.  This  is  the  answer 
to  the  question  so  far  as  the  occidental  world  is  concerned.  The 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  needed  for  money  and  the  basis  of 
credit  in  the  occidental  world — that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  needed 
to  maintain  prices  at  their  present  level — is  at  least  $4, 000, 000,000. 
Of  this  sum  the  United  States,  if  it  succeeds  in  resuming  specie  pay- 
ments, will  hold  about  $400,000,000. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  in  the  first  place,  where  these  $400,000,000  are  ex- 
pected to  come  from  f  Gentlemen  may  dispute  the  premise  and  con- 
tend that  no  such  sum  as  $400,000,000  is  necessary.  They  may  point 
to  the  fact  that  just  previous  to  the  time  of  the  suspension  in  1862 
the  entire  stock  of  coin  in  this  country  was  estimated  at  not  over 
$300,000,000,  (Finance  Report,  1831,  pp.  25  and  62,)  of  which  proba- 
bly not  over  three-fourths  or  $225,000,000  were  in  gold.  Granted  that 
this  was  the  fact,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  since  18(52  the  population  of  this  country  has  increased  50  per 
cent.,  and  its  exchanges  fully  100  per  cent.  What  is  the  proof  of 
this  ?  Simply  that  in  1861  our  whole  circulating  media  consisted  of 
$300,000,000  in  coin  and  $200,000,000  of  bank-notes,  which  circulated 
within  limited  areas  at  or  nearly  par;  whereas  now  it  consists  of 
not  more  than  $140,000,000  of  coin  and  some  $750,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment and  bank  paper,  the  latter  circulating  (throughout  nearly  the 
whole  country)  at  about  874  cents  to  the  dollar;  say  total  circulation 
at  par  equal  to  $800,000,000.  This  is  70  per  Cent,  more  than  the  par 
circulation  of  1861 ;  au  incontestable  proof  that  exchanges  have  in- 
creased in  volume  at  least  70  per  cent.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  superior  activity  of  the  legal  tender  and  national-bank  notes 
over  the  old  State-bank  notes,  and  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  railways,  telegraphs,  clearing  houses,  and  other  mechan- 
isms of  exchange,  since  1861,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bulk  of 
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to-day's  exchanges  in  this  country  is  at  least  double  that  of  a  cor- 
responding- day  in  1862.  Suppose,  however,  we  put  it  at  only  70  per 
cent,  higher;  then,  in  order  to  resume  specie  payment  upon  at  least 
as  firm  a  footing  as  specie  payments  stood  in  18G1 — and  the  universal 
suspension  of  the  hanks  toward  the  end  of  that  year  proves  that  it 
was  not  so  firm  a  footing  as  could  have  been  wished — we  shall  re- 
quire at  least  70  per  cent,  more  specie  than  we  employed  in  1861.  Add 
70  per  cent,  to  #300,000,000,  and  you  have  $510,000,000.  Allow  $140,- 
000,000  for  specie  already  in  the  country,  in  the  hanks,  iu  private 
hands,  and  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  and  you  will  need  $370,000,- 
000  in  order  to  resume.  Of  this  $370,000,000  the  Government  will 
need,  perhaps,  about  $350,000,000,  and  the  banks  the  remainder.  But 
the  apportionment  is  of  no  consequence  in  this  connection.  The  sub- 
stantial fact  is  that  in  order  to  resume  specie  payments- we  shall 
need  .$370,000,000— say,  for  round  figures,  $400,000,000— of  specie,  of 
which,  under  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1873,  about  $350,000,000 
must  be  in  'gold. 

I  now  ask  where  are  these  $350,000,000  expected  to  come  from? 
Again,  do  I  fancy  I  hoar  interpellation.  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  That 
a  proposition  is  even  now  before  Congress,  a  proposition  frdih  dareHul 
and  aide  sources,  and  boasting  the  indorsement  of  high  financial  au- 
thority, a  proposition  which  assumes  that  $100,000,000  in  gold  will  he 
sufficient  wherewith  to  enable  the  country  to  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments. 

I  refer  bo  a  speech  which  has  been  made  in  (he  Senate.  lint  1  warn 
gentlemen  to  beware  of  making  a  mistake  in  respect  of  tins  matter, 
for  a  mistake  will  set  us  back  many  years.  The  Britisli  government 
tried  to  resume  in  18 17,  after  a  Suspension  of  twenty  years,  but  it 
failed,  and  resumption  was  deferred  for  seven  other  years,  until  1824. 
If  we  try  to  resume  in  1879  with  $100,000,000  and  fail,  we  may  be  set 
back  a  quarter  of  a  century.    Moreover,  if  we  fail,  somebody — most; 

probably  some  clique  of  sf  ock -ga in hlers  —  w  i  1 1  make  15  or  'JO  per  cent. 

out  of  the  operation.  How  ?  Easy  enough!  Knowing  that.|l00,000;0©0 
was  the  limit  of  the  Government's  ability  to  pay,  t  hey  could  easily 
make  arrangements  with  the  hanks  and  depositories  throughout  the 
country  to  "withdraw  $100,000,000  of  greenbacks  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  of  resumption,  and  present  them  for  payraeni  at  the  Treasury. 

After  having  drawn  the  last  dollar  of  specie  out  of  the  latter  they 
could,  by  presenting  an  additional  note,  compel  it  fco  suspend  again. 
Then  gold  would  go  up  once  more,  pel  Imps  to  (lie  full  extent  of  the 
figure  from  which  it  would  have  fallen,  and  t  he  clique  could  sell  their 

specie  iii  the  market  and  realize  their  protit. 
This  is  not  only  a  possible  occurrence ;  it  is  a  probable  one—a  highly 

probable  one,  almost  a  certainty.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to 
prevent  it,  except  tWO  things  :  l'irsl  I  he  inahility  ol  a  el  iquc  I  0  ra  ise 
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$100,000,000 ;  second,  the  possibility  that  the  Treasury,  in  offering  to 
redeem  its  issues,  may  arbitrarily  and  unexpeetedly  prefer  notes  of 
particular  numbers  or  dates  of  issue.  But  these  objections  are  frivo- 
lous. Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  stock-jobbing  cliques  to  raise  $100,000,000,  while, 
with  regard  to  making  preferred  credits  of  certain  notes,  the  Treasury 
has  no  authority  to  do  so,  and  if  it  had,  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
would  be  almost  certain  to  be  defeated  through  treachery.  Secrets 
so  weighty  as  this  one  would  be,  are  impossible  to  keep.  Even  if  it 
did  not  leak  out,  the  clique  would  be  certain  to  monopolize  the  Treas- 
ury doors  to  the  exclusion  of  all  comers.  In  short,  wealth,  power, 
organization,  experience,  and  special  training  would  be  ranged  on  the 
one  side,  against  a  scattered  and  indifferent  population  on  the  other; 
and  who  can  doubt  which  would  win? 

Einally,  even  if  carried  out  successfully,  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority would  be  unlawful  and  unjust. 

.  We  cannot  resume  with  $100,000,000,  nor  with  $200,000,000,  Why, 
gentlemen,  we  have  have  had  $140,000,000  in  specie  in  the  Treasury 
on  several  occasions  during  the  past  ten  years.  If  it  is  practicable  to 
resume  now  with  $100,000,000,  why  was  it  not  practicable  on  those 
occasions  with  $140,000,000  '?  It  was  certainly  not  for  lack  of  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  simply  because  both 
the  Secretary  and  Congress  plainly  saw  that  the  thing  could  not  be 
done. 

It  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  of  an  operation  of  this  magnitude 
and  importance.  It  is  better  to  have  a  dollar  more  than  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming,  than  a  dollar  less  than  is  necessary.  We 
cannot  expect  to  resume  upon  false  pretenses.  We  cannot,  and  if  we 
can,  we  ought  not,  hoodwink  the  people,  or  run  the  risk  of  failing, 
and,  therefore,  of  unsettling  values  for  au  indefinite  period  in  the 
future.  In  order  to  resume  we  must  pay  dollar  for  "  dollar,"  and  dol- 
lar for  dollar,  as  the  law  now  stands,  means  at  least  $350,000,000  in 
gold. 

And  now  for  the  third  time  I  ask,  where  are  these  $350,000,000  to 
come  from  ?  Gentlemen  may  differ  with  me  as  to  the  sum  needed  for 
resumption.  Some  may  believe  $200,000,000  are  enough,  others  may 
even  consider  $100,000,000.  I  have  briefly  discussed  these  opinions, 
and  do  not  believe  that  less  than  $350,000,000  will  suffice.  With  only 
$129,500,000  of  Bank  of  England  and  $144,000,000  of  provincial  bank- 
notes afloat  in  ldl5,  total  $273,5OO,PO0  in  paper,  England  required  over 
$270,000,000  in  coin  before  she  was  enabled  to  resume.  After  you 
shall  have  resumed,  less  coin  may  be  required  in  the  country;  but  in 
order  to  resume,  you  will  require  a.  dollar  in  coin  for  every  dollar  of 
Government  paper  afloat,  and,  in  my  opinion,  and,  as  shown  by  the 
experience  of  England,  you  will  also  have  to  give  the  national  banks 
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time  to  acquire  an  equal  f uud  of  specie  before  they  can  resume ; 
otherwise,  you  may  bankrupt  "every  one  of  them. 

Confining  myself  to  the  strict  requirement  of  the  Government,  I 
again  ask  where  is  the  requisite  specie  to  come  from  if  we  are  to 
depend  upon  gold  alone J? 

The  annual  gold  product  of  the  world  is  given  at  $97,500,000,  of 
which  let  us  say  the  whole  amount  can  be  retained  in  the  Occident, 
which  all  will  admit  is  a  violent  stretch  of  probability.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  this  supply  is  needed 
for  the  arts,  for  gilding,  plating,  watch-case  making,  jewelry,  and  the 
like.  (Seyd.)  Let  us  limit  this  demand  to  one-half.  This  wonid 
leave  a  supply  of  say  $49,000,000  of  gold  per  annum  available  for  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  money.  The  maintenance  of  money  costs 
about  per  cent,  per  annum  in  abrasion  and  loss.  One  and  a  half 
per  cent,  on  the  present  occidental  stock  of  $2,000, 000,000  gold 
amounts  to  $39,000,000.  This  is  the  quantity  of  gold  needed  every 
year  to  maintain  the  existing  stock  of  gold  coin  in  the  Occident.  De- 
duct this  from  $49,000,000,  the  total  annual  supply  available  for 
money,  and  there  would  remain  a  surplus  of  $10,000,000  a  year.  It  is 
out  of  this  surplus  that  our  $350,000,000  must  come,  unless  it  comes 
out  of  the  existing  stock  in  other  countries,  a  point  which  will  be  con- 
sidered further  on. 

Upon  the  most  favorable  hypotheses,  after  according  every  debata- 
ble point  in  favor  of  the  feasibility  of  the  proposition,  we  should  have 
to  wait  nearly  thirty-live  years  to  accomplish  it  in  practice  ;  for  if 
we  managed  to  obtain  every  ounce  of  gold  which  can  be  spared  from 
the  supplies  of  the  world  for  the  next  t  fair! y-ii  ve  years,  we  shall  barely 
have  secuted  enough. 

There  are  considerations,  however,  which  render  some  of  t  hese  hy- 
potheses untenable. 

The  entire  population  of  the  occidental  world  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  ( Essay  on  Population' of  the  Earth  in 
Xew  York  Independent.)  Even  if  it s  exchanges  or  t heir  bases  in- 
creased no  taster  than  its  population,  this  tact  would  require  an  an- 
nual addit  ion  of  1  per  cent,  to  I  he  stock  of  coin.  At  the  present  time 
this  would  absorb  nearly  $3,000,000  per  annum.  • 

The  demand  for  gold  in  the  arts  will  undoubtedly  increase  at,  at 
least,  an  equal  rate.  The  probability  is  that  it  will  increase,  because 
it  has  increased  at  a  greater  ratio.  Limiting  it  to  this  ratio,  it  will 
amount  bo  nearly  another  $3,000,000  per  annum'. 

The  annual  product  of  gold  throughout'' the  world  is  diminishing. 
It  was  $182,000,000  in  1852;  it  is  given  at  only  $,.»7,.r,00,000  in  1875* 
This  is  a  decrement  of  over  $3,500,000  per  annum. 

On  account  0|  these  considerations  we  must-  subtract  about 
$9,500,000  per  annum  from  I  he  world's  available  annual  surplus  ol 
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$10,000,000,  leaving  but  $500,000  per  annum  to  spare.  At  the  rate  of 
$500,000  per  annum  we  shall  need  seven  hundred  years  in  which  to 
garner  up  $350,000,000,  the  amount  necessary  wherewith  to  resume 
payment  in  gold. 

The  possibility  of  performing  even  this  feat  rests  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  Austria,  which  has  a  forced  paper  currency  ;  and  Italy, 
which  has  a  forced  paper  currency  ;  and  Eussia,  which  has  a  forced 
paper  currency  ;  and  several  other  countries  which  have  forced  paper 
currencies — countries  which  in  the  aggregate  contain  one-half  of  the  ' 
entire  European  population  of  the  globe-^will  be  content  to  wait  un- 
til the  United  States  gets  its  quantum  of  gold  wherewith  to  resume, 
before  they  will  make  any  move  to  effect  a  similar  reform  in  their  own 
currencies.  It  rests,  also,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  wait  during  these  years  for  the  consummation  of 
resumption  ;  wait  without  complaint,  without  further  legislation, 
without  getting  tired,  or  yielding  to  the  clamors  of  interest,  or  prej- 
udice, or  ignorance. 

KESUMPTIOX  OX  A  GOLD  BASIS  IMPOSSIBLE. 

I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  the  thing  cannot  be  done !  Resumption  in 
gold  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not  practical  financially  ;  it  is  not 
practical  metallurgically ;  it  is  not  practical  internationally;  it  is 
not  practical  politically;  in  short,  it  is  not  practical  at  all. 

I  can  no  longer  wonder  that  the  interchangeable  theory  or  any 
other  form  of  paper  lunacy  has  obtained  a  footing  in  the  land.  So 
long  as  intelligent  and  educated  men  will  persist  in  attempting  to  do 
that  which  the  most  unintelligent  and  uneducated  plainly  perceive 
to  be  impossible,  so  long  will  deniagogery  and  roguery  have  a  foot- 
ing. "My  plan,"  they  will  say,  "is  at  least  as  good  as  theirs;"  mean- 
ing that  of  the  gold  resumptionists.  And  I  must  confess  that  I  assent 
to  their  proposition.  One  plan  is  quite  as  good  as  the  other,  and  not 
a  whit  better.  They  are  both  utterly  impracticable,  and  no  attempt 
to  carry  out  either  one  of  them  can  ha  ve  any  other  than  one  ending : 
failure,  violent  fluctuations,  and  im settlement  of  values,  distress,  com- 
niot  ion,  and  the  grave  dangers  that  lurk  beneath  all  violent  upheavals 
of  the  body-politic. 

There  are  two  forms  of  reply  that  I  anticipate  to  the  assertion  that 
it  is  impossible  in  less  than  a  great  number  of  years  to  obtain  the 
requisite.'  supply  of  metal  wherewith  to  resume  specie  payments  in 
gold.  One  is  if  money  is  merely  a  measure  of  values,  why  will  not 
$100,000,000  or  even $50,000,000  measure  values  as  well  as  $350,000,000 
or  any  other  sum?  The  puerility  involved  in  this  reply  needs  little 
further  response  than  what  has  already  been  accorded  to  it  in  a  pre- 
vious portion  of  this  speech.  If  there  was  no  accumulated  stock  of 
coin  in  the  world  upon  which  values  throughout  the  world  already 
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rested  ;  if  there  were  existing'  no  contracts,  rents,  leases,  bouclsr 
mortgages,  and  the  like,  executed  in  the  past  and  maturing  now,  or 
executed  now  and  to  mature  in  the  future  ;  in  a  word,  if  the  world 
was  born  to-day,  $50,000,000  would  in  theory  answer  quite  as  well  for 
the  entire  money  of  this  country,  ay,  even  of  the  whole  world,  as 
any  other  sum.  But  the  world  was  not  horn  to-day,  nor  yesterday, 
nor  the  day  before.  The  stock  of  coin  which  forms  the  substratum 
of  the  world's  prices  is  the  accumulation  of  fifty  centuries,  and  bar- 
gains are  being  made  every  day — for  example,  Government  and  cor- 
porative debts — which  cover  long  periods  of  time.  To  disturb  these 
prices  and  contracts  by  forcing  the  exchanges  of  the  country  to  be 
measured  by  a  sum  of  specie  so  vastly  less  than  its  usual  measure,  as 
>  11)0,000,000  or  even  $200,000,000  would  be,  would  be  tantamount  to 
the  violent  destruction  of  vast  interests  and  a  wrenching  of  all  the 
relations  of  industrial  and  social  lite.  Imagine  working-men's  wages 
at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  day  in  this  county,  while  they  stood  at 
|2  in  Prance  or  England.  Imagine  our  railway  corporations  forced 
to  pay  their  rents  on  long  leases  and  the  interest  on  long  bonds  in 
daily  appreciating  gold.  Would  not  tins  be  quite  as  unjust  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  issuing  a  daily  depreciating  interchangeable  token  to 
gratuitously  save  them  from  that  disaster  '. 

The  other  reply  thai  I  anticipate  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot 
obtain  gold  enough  wherewith  to  resume  is  this:  "We  can  obtain 

the  gold  from  Europe."    Can  we  '    Let  US  examine  this  point. 

CAN"  WK  GET  GOLD  ENOUGH  PROM  EUROPE  WHEREWITH  TO  RESUME  SPECIE  PAYMENTS  ? 

When  a  merchant  proposes  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of  a  given  ar- 
ticle, his  first  thought  is  to  compute  how  much  his  demand  will  raise 
the  price  of  the  article  din  ing  t  he  progress  of  the  purchase.  The  first 
element  in  this  calculation  is  the  stock  on  hand,  the  next  is  the  cur- 
rent supply  and  demand.  It  is  the  same  with  the  stock-operator,  in 
short,  wit  h  dealers  in  all  commodities.  Why  should  it  not  be  the 
same  with  Government,  when  it  goes  into  the  market  for  $350,000,000 
of  gold  ? 

The  current  demand  and  supply  of  this  article  has  been  discussed. 
There  is  no  stock  of  it  on  hand  in  t  he  same  sense  t  hat  t  here  is  a  st  ock 

or  accumulation  of  merchandise.  'The  stock  of  merchandise  is i  he  un- 
used portion— the  surplus.  There  is  no  unused  stock  of  gold  coin  in 
the  world,  no  surplus.    It  is  all  in  use' to  support  prices;"  withdraw 

it,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  prices  and  credits  falls  to  the  dust.  The 
stock  of  gold  in   Europe  and   the  countries  settled   by  Kuropeuns 

amounts  to  about   $2,600,000,000,    On  every  one  of  these  dollars 

stands  a,  vast  and  almost  toppling  supers!  ructure  Of  credits  in  e\  ei\ 

conceivable  form.    Sou  now  propose  to  purchase  one-eighth,  almost 

*T!ie  h^al-tcndcr  portion  at  a  lull  ratio  of  activity;  the  subsidiary  coins  at  a 
lesser  rate. 
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one-seventh,  of  this  entire  basis  of  the  rest  of  the  occidental  world's 
exchanges  and  credits.  Do  yon  believe  you  can  do  it  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve you  can  olfer  your  bonds  or  your  merchandise  in  the  markets  of 
Europe  low  enough  to  purchase  with  them  $350,000,000  of  gold?  Do 
you  suppose  that  United  States  5  per  cent,  bonds  at  par,  or  90,  or  80, 
or  even  70,  will  accomplish  it  ?  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  suppose 
you  determine  not  to  sell  your  bonds  under  par ;  do  you  suppose  that 
you  can  place  them  at  any  rate  of  interest  to  which  the  self-respect 
of  this  country  would  submit,  or  which  its  resources  would  justify  ? 
Do  you  suppose  that  when  you  commenced  to  draw  gold  from  Eu- 
rope, the  Bank  of  England  and  other  like  institutions  would  not 
raise  their  rate  of  interest  to  7,  8,  10,  or  even  12  per  cent.?  You 
know  that  this  is  always  done  when  specie  is  observed  to  be  flowing 
out.  You  know  that  it  must  be  done.  And  do  you  suppose  that 
when  it  is  done  you  can  place  your  bonds  at  any  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est than  the  bank  rate  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  American  produce  or 
manufactures  offered  to  Europe  at  three-fourths  of  their  present 
market  prices  will  cb  it? 

Well,  then,  I  do  not.  To  induce  Europe  and  the  European  world 
to  part  with  one-seventh  of  its  measure  of  exchanges  and  basis  of 
credit  within  the  time  fixed  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  in 
this  country  you  would  have  to  sell  all  your  movables — for  remem- 
ber that  lands,  which  constitute  more  than  one-half  of  our  wealth, 
cannot  be  exported — at  prices  which  would  bankrupt  every  industry 
in  this  country.  You  might  get  $10,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  or  perhaps 
even  $50,000, 000  in  gold.  By  dint  of  hammering  the  bond  market 
(and  you  would  have  to  authorize  the  Treasury  to  sell  below  par,  at 
any  price  the  bonds  would  fetch)  during  the  two  years  and  a  half 
now  remaining  you  might  even  get  $100,000,000  of  metal ;  but  when 
you  shall  have  taken  $100,000,000  away  from  Europe  you  will  have 
produced  a  commotion  and  a  fall  in  prices  on  the  other  side  that,  if  it 
did  not  lead  to  the  closure  of  the  European  stock  markets  to  Ameri- 
can bonds,  would  certainly  precipitate  a  tremendous  financial  con- 
vulsion.*   As  for  this  side,  the  effects  would  be  no  less  alarming. 

Recollect,  gentlemen,  that  the  problem  is  that  of  taking  $350,000,000 
in  gold  out  of  a  fully  occupied  and  heavily  over-topped  basis  of  only 

"When  the  negotiations  were  going  on  in  London  for  the  .sale  of  the largest  amount 
of  United  States  bonds  that  has  ever  been  sold  there  at  one  tini«,  it  was  foreseen 
by  the  Bank  of  England  that  a  quantity  of  coin  would  accumulate  as  the  proceeds 
of  these  bonds  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  an  accumulation  of  about  $21,000,000.  The  Bank  of  England,  fore- 
seeing that  therewould  bean  accumulation  of  coin  to  the  creditof  the  United 
States,  which  might  be  taken  away  bodily  in  specie,  gave  notice  to  the  officers  of 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  that  the  power  of  that  institution 
would  be  arrayed  against  the  whole  proceeding  unless  we  gave  a  pledge  that  the 
coin  should  not  be  removed,  and  thai  we  would  re  invest  it  in  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  as  they  were  olfered  in  the  markets  of  London.  We  were  compelled 
1o  comply.  (Speech  of  Senator  BOUTWELL,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Congressional  Record,  Forty-third  Congress,  first  session,  volume  2.  part  (5,  page 
23  of  Appendix.) 
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$2,600,000,000  in  the  occidental  world.  It  is  not  the  whole  stock  of 
metal,  both  silver  and  gold,  that  we  can  now  call  upon,  as  in  former 
days.  Silver  has  been  demonetized  in  several  countries  of  Europe; 
it  has  been  demonetized  here.  We  have  thoughtlessly  so  worded  our 
laws  that,  until  we  alter  them,  we  can  only  pay  in  gold.  The  Latin 
Union,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  together  with  England  and  Por- 
tugal, &c,  have  so  worded  their  la  ws,  whether  thoughtlessly  or  not 
you  can  decide  for  yourselves,  that  gold  alone  is  the  legal  tender  in 
those  countries  for  the  payment  of  large  sums,  and  its  value  is  the 
standard  of  all  payments,  large  or  small.  We  would  demand  of  them 
one-seventh  of  their  entire  stock,  which  now,  unlike  the  period  from 
1848  to  1865,  is  not  increasing  ;  which,  in  fact,  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  decrease.  Who,  under  these  circumstances,  will  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  assert  that  this  problem  is  a  practical  one  ?  And  who  will 
venture  to  deny  that,  if  it  is  solved  at  all,  it  can  only  be  solved  at  a 
sacrifice  more  overwhelming  than  any  which  has  presented  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  financiers  since  the  study  of  money,  its  func- 
tions and  its  vicissitudes,  iirst  became  a  science  ? 

OUH  INTEREST  CHARGE  ANOTHER  OHSTACLE  TO  KI< Sl'ML'TIOX  IX  GOLD. 

On  top  of  the  many  insuperable  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
resumption  in  gold  lies  another  one  which  is  as  great  as  any  of  them, 
and  which  you  would  augment  by  attempting  to  resume  in  gold.  I 
allude  to  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  debt  is  very  largely 
held  abroad.  This  int  erest  now  amounts  to  nearly  $100,000,000  per  an- 
num. By  selling  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $35(  1,000,000,  say,  at  10  per 
cent. — for  it  is  perhaps  hopeless  to  expect  to  do  it  at  a  lesser  sacrifice  — 
you  will  add  $36jQOO,000  a  year  to  your  gold  interest  debt,  and  those 
$85^000,000  to  the  portion  held  abroad.  Where  are  these  ^5,000,00(1 
to  come  from?  Where  are  the  whole  $135,000,000  to  come  from  ? 
Your  animal  int(  rest  charge  will  alone  amount  to  more  t  han  t  he  whole 
world's  product  of  gold.  So  far  as  the  portion  of  it  which  is  paid  to 
bondholders  in  this  country  is  concerned,  it  may  stay  here  and  be 
thrown  upon  the  inaike!  and  purchased  by  t  lie  ( io\ crnment,  and  so 
used  over  and  over  again,  as  is  the  ease  now.     But  not  so  with  the 

portion  that  goes  abroad.  5fou  cannot  hope  to  get  any  of  that  back 
w  ithout  selling  the  merchandise  of  the  country  at.  lower  rates  than 
Europeans  will  be  willing  to  take  for  similar  merchandise1  df  their 
own  prod  net  ion  ;  and  after  you  shall  have  drained  Km  rope  of  one- lift  h 
ot  Lts  specie,  (one-seventh  of  the  whole  occidental  world's,  or  one 

lillh  of  Europe's,)  prices  will  fall  to  a,  very  low  point  there,  and  \  on 
WOUld  have  to  sell  Very  low  to  compete.    Are  yoUT  farmers  ready  to 

deliver  their  w  heat  in  Europe  at  the  rate  of  forty  of  titty  cents  a 
bushel  I   Arc  your  manufacturers  prepared  bo  sell  bheir  cottou  prints 

at  two  cents  a  yard  f 

I  warn  you,  gentlemen,  thai  the  attempt  will  be  futile  j.  thai  the 
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thought  is  absurd  ;  that  the  whole  theory  of  endeavoring  to  destroy 
one-half  of  the  world's  accumulation  of  the  precious  metals  or  of  tak- 
ing part  in  the  attempt,  as  you  would  do  by  attempting  to  resume  in 
gold  alone,  is  sheer  madness. 

COMPARATIVE  EASE  OF  RESUMING  IX  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD. 

Now  let  us  contrast  with  this  impracticable  scheme  the  ease  of  re- 
suming specie  payments  in  both  the  metals,  or  on  the  basis  of  that 
double  standard  which  the  world  has  used  for  thirty  centuries,  and 
after  an  endless  variety  of  experiments,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
pense with  it  or  even  venturing  to  trifle  with  it  until  Change  Alley 
.found  that  money  was  to  be  gained  by  inducing  these  experiments  to 
be  made  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

If  we  resolve  to  resume  in  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  having  to  draw 
upon  a  fund  of  $2,600,000,000  and  an  annual  supply  of  #97,500,000,  as 
in  the  case  of  gold  alone,  we  would  have  a  fund  of  $5,700,000,000  and 
an  annual  supply  of  $170,000,000  to  draw  upon.  Not  only  is  the  fund 
more  than  twice  as  great,  and  the  supply  nearly  twice  as  great,  but 
both  the  fund  and  the  supply  are  more  widely  distributed.  Instead 
of  having  to  dra  w  n^on  the  Occident  alone,  we  would  have  the  whole 
world  to  draw  upon.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  gold  form 
one-seventh  of  the  entire  stock  of  that  metal;  the  same  sum  in  both 
the  metals  forms  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  entire  stock.  If  a 
draught  of  one-seventh  would  occasion  a  fall  in  prices  of  15per  cent.,  a 
draught  of  less  than  one-sixteenth  would  occasion  a  decline  of  less  than 
6  per  cent.;  and  while  15  per  cent.,  during  two  and  a  half  years — 
equal  to  (5  per  cent,  per  annum — would'  sweep  away  all  and  more  than 
all  the  profits  of  industry,  which,  on  the  whole,  do  not  net  over  3  or  4 
per  cent,  per  annum  ;  6  per  cent,  in  two  and  a  half  years,  equal  to  2f 
per  cent,  per  annum,  would  enable  us  to  get  back  to  a  sound  measure 
of  values  without  the  loss  of  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  our 
current  industrial  profits. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  monetization  of  silver  by  the  United 
States  that  the  Comstock  lode  was  vomiting  forth  avast  surplus  of 
that  metal.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  this  is  not  the  fact ;  for  if 
gentlemen  will  consult  the  statistics  of  the  precious  metals,  they  will 
perceive  that  since  1852,  when  the  product  of  go'ld  and  silver  was 
s223,O"U,0U0,  the  annual  supply  has^fallen  off  so  that  in  1875  it  was 
but  $170,000,000,  and  in  1876  will  probably  not  be  more.  There  is 
therefore  great  danger  of  a  dearth  of  metal,  and  it  would  be  fortu- 
nate if  the  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode  were  more  prolific  than  it  is. 

My  fear  is  that  this  polificity,  such  as  it  is,  will  have  reached  its 
maximum  within  the  present  year.  It  is  the  candid  Opinion  of  a  man 
who  has  devoted  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  the  practical  work- 
ing and  management  of  gold  and  silver  mines  that,  so  far  as  the  Com- 
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stock  lode  is  concerned,  and  lie  is  entirely  familiar  with  this  great  sil- 
ver deposit,  we  have  arrived- at  the  beginning-  of  the  end.  We  now 
know  the  probable  dimensions  and  bearings  of  the  ore-producing 
chimneys,  and  can  very  plainly  foresee  their  early  exhaustion.  What- 
ever the  fact  may  be  with  regard  to  the  Comstock  lode,  and  at  best 
it  is  but  matter  of  opinion,  we  know  that  for  the  present,  and  so  far 
as  we  can  see  ahead,  the  combined  annual  product  of  the  two  metals 
thronghont  the  world,  as  compared  with  late  years,  is  decreasing. 

If  now  the  question  be  asked,  Where  will  yon  get  yonr  $350,000,000 
from  upon  which  to  resume  ?  the  best  answer  we  can  make  is :  From 
the  world  at  large  ;  from  a  stock  of  $o,7QQ, 000,000  in  gold  and  silver 
coin;  from  an  annual  supply  of  $170,000,0001  from  Europe,  from 
Mexico  and  South  America,  from  Asia,  and,  readiest  and  best  of  all, 
from  our  own  mines. 

In  buying  metal  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  we  should  have  to  do 
had  we  no  great  mines  of  our  own,  we  should  have  to  buy  it  with 
the  accumulated  charges  of  transport  and  coinage  upon  it.  In  hay- 
ing it  from  our  own  mines  we  can  buy  it  at  its  worth  upon  the  spot 
of  production,  without  transportation,  or  coinage,  or  interest,  (  lun  ges 
upon  it. 

RESTORATION  OF  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD  AND  Oi  l!  M1NTNO  INTICKliSTS. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  the  mining  interests  of  this  country  are 
represented  not,  as  some  persons  absurdly  suppose,  by  a  few  million- 
aires, but  for  the  most  part  by  a  vast  iiuni  her  of  persons,  with  no 
Other  resources  than  their  intelligent  mimls  and  willing  hands,  who 
work  in  the  mines  for  daily  bread,  and  by  a  scarcely  less  numerous 
class  of  small  proprietors,  themselves  also  Avorkingmeu,  who  hold 
each  a  few  shares  in  the  mines  in  which  they  are  employed. 

The  miners  of  the  West  are  among  the  most  stalwart  and  spirited 
yeomen  in  the  world.  They  are  inured  to  danger  and  toil,  and  are 
brave,  strong,  intelligent,  and  sel  I'-reliant.  In  weary  processions 
across  alkaline  deserts,  under  equatorial  and  blistering  suns,  across 

mountain  and  valley,  desert  and  plain,  amid  the  attacks  of  savages 

and  the  fevt  is  of  tropical  swamps,  they  marked  the  path  and  blazed 
the  trail  of  western  empire.    They  overcame  every  hostile  condition 

and  builded,  on  foundations  of  liberty  and  jusl  ice,  t  hree  great  States 
in  your  western  border.  They  conquered  the  Genius  qf  Sterility  in 
its  stronghold,  built  cities  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
hewed  out  thrifty  workshops  I  went  wlive  hundred  feet  below  t  he  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  They  have  organized  mining  with  the  exactness 
and  thoroughness  of  science,  and  in  this  respect  placed  this  country 

in  bjbe  vanguard  of  the  nations.   They  have  neither  avoided  your 

taN-gat  herers,  sought  your  subsidies,  nor  demanded  your  protective 
legislation.  Nor  do  the\  do  so  now.  They  only  ask  that  you  shall 
legislate  in  respect  of  this  great,  question  in  v  iew  of  the  history  of 
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the  world,  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  facts  that  sur- 
round you. 

While  the  miners  of  this  country  have  the  highest  right  both 'by 
reason  of  their  birth,  their  indomitable  love  of  freedom,  and  the  per- 
ilous nature  of  their  industry  to  demand  both  favor  and  advantage 
from  the  Government,  they  do  not  ask  for  either.  But  they  demand 
that  the  Constitution  shall  be  respected  and  the  laws  enforced  under 
which  they  established  the  great  industry  which  they  represent.  They 
know  full  well  that  the  world's  accumulated  stock  of  silver  is  too  vast 
and  the  annual  dimunition  from  abrasion  and  loss  too  great,  to  fear  any 
permanent  or  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  that  metal.  They  know 
that  silver  must  continue  to  remain  the  money  of  a  main  part  of  the 
world  for  centuries  to  come,  and  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  They  understand  too  well  the  fluctuating 
character  of  the  supplies  of  gold  to  fear  that  this  metal  will  perma- 
nently usurp  the  place  of  silver  in  the  money  of  the  world  or  in  the 
money  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  world.  They  perfectly  well 
comprehend  the  fact  that  the  present  slight  fall  of  silver  is  due  to  the 
mad  attempt  to  demonetize  it  wholly  or  partly  in  the  countries  of  the 
Latin  Union  and  Germany,  and  are  not  at  all  alarmed,  either  as  to  the 
success  of  this  attempt  or  the  future  price  of  silver.  They  believe  as 
Jefferson  said  in  discussing  this  very  same  subject  nearly  a  century 
ago,  that  the  world's  long  and  constantly-tried  experience  of  silver  is 
a  kind  of  precedent  which  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  trust  to. 

Our  miners  understand  that  silver  is  of  constant,  steady,  and  mod- 
erate supply;  keeping  pace  with  the  world's  expanding  industry  and 
no  more.  They  understand  that  gold  is  of  inconstant,  fluctuating, 
and  either  superabundant  or  inadequate  supply;  and  they  have  no 
fears  as  to  the  marketability  of  their  silver  product. 

The  question  before  us  is  therefore  not  one  of  favor  or  advantage 
to  any  industry,  even  though  that  industry  be  largely  American  and 
of  a  nature  and  importance  that  should  command  for  it  every  advan- 
tage which  legislation  could  confer. 

RESTORATION  OF  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD  A  NATIONAL  AFFAIR. 

The  question  is  one  of  advantage  to  the  nation,  to  society,  to  the 
world  at  large.  It  has  to  deal  not  only  with  the  industrial  interests 
of  to-day,  but  of  all  time.  It  is  the  question  of  the  measure  which 
shall  be  applied  not  only  to  the  labor  of  the  present  time,  but  to  the 
labor  of  all  time  past,  the  labor  of  all  time  to  come.  It  proposes  to 
gauge  this  labor  by  the  measure  which  has  gauged  it  forever,  by  the 
gauge  that  can  measure  it  most  fairly  ami  equitably  ;  by  the  only 
gauge  that  can  truly  measure  it  at  all;  to  wit,  the  double  standard 
of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  opposed  to  the  impracticable  project  of  meas- 
uring it  by  a  new  and  smaller  measure  ;  by  an  inconstant,  a  fluctu- 
ating, a  monopolized  measure.    This  is  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
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the  question  before  us ;  a  question  to  the  elucidation  of  which  the 
most  intellectual  men  of  all  nations  and  in  all  times  have  largely  de- 
voted their  attention;  a  question  which  lies  down  at  the  very  basis 
of  property,  of  industry,  and  of  progress;  a  question  which  not  only 
affects  the  wealth  of  nations,  the  rank  of  nations,  the  welfare  of  na- 
tions, but  the  very  conditions  of  social  existence  itself. 

It  is  too  large,  it  is  too  grand  a  question  to  be  belittled  by  any  such 
vulgar  and  familiar  approaches  as  have,  I  regret  to  say,  been  made 
toward  it  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  have  alluded  to  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Fifty  centuries  of  the  world's  ac- 
cumulated wealth  are  before  us  to  be  auswered  in  our  deliberations 
upon  this  question  ;  fifty  centuries  of  mute,  but  colossal  interrogato- 
ries ;  fifty  centuries  of  trial,  of  suffering,  of  toil,  of  conflict,  of  ever- 
perishing  and  ever-renewing  human  life,  every  element  of  which  has 
contributed,  one  way  or  another,  to  mold  the  ponderous  scale  of  the 
precious  metals  in  which  the  work  of  the  world  is  measured,  and 
which  some  madmen  would  raise  their  vandal  hands  to  destroy. 

These  men  are  chiefly  the  plutocrats  of  England  and  Germany. 
They  want  the  debts  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  owe  to  them,  and 
which  were  made  in  Manchester  cottons  and  Birmingham  wares,  to 
be  paid  not  in  the  base  currencies  in  which  they  were  nominally  or 
really  engendered — not  even  in  good  money,  in  gold  and  silver,  which 
is  the  money  of  the  world,  and  has  been  so  for  all  time — but  in  that 
particular  metal  which  they  have  observed  is  for  the  time  diminish- 
ing in  supply  and  daily  becoming  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  pur- 
chase. To  accomplish  this  object  they  are  ready  to  revolutionize  the 
currency  of  the  world  ;  to  help  demonetize  and  advise  others  to  help 

demonetize  a  stock  of  over  $2,000,000,000  of  silver,  I  he  precious  moiety 

of  the  world's  standard  of  values,  stored  up  from  the  ages,  and  in  its 
place  to  set  up  their  own  moon -calf  of  gold,  recking  not  how  much 
suffering  the  inadequate  substitution  will  occasion. 

let  [England  and  gekmany  adhere  to.  the  gold  standard  if  they  will. 
The  worst  punishment  which  can  befall  this  reckless  trilling  w  ith 
the  interests  of  society  is  that  which  it  itself  invites,  and  w  hich 
must  befall  it  it  the  rest  of  the  world  ictuses  to  take  part  in  such 
trilling.    By  leaving  England  and  Germany  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 

sell-erected  standard  of  gold.it   would   result   in  the  end  that  gold 

would  become  cheaper  in  Hose  countries  than  elsew  here  and  prices 
would  rise  therein.  The  co-ordinate  use  of  silver  w  ith  gold  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  tend  to  drive  gold  into  England  and  Ger- 
many, where  it  would  accumulate  and  become  (  heap.  Gold  would 
inevitably  How  into  the  countries  where  it  was  most  in  demand,  viz, 

Englandand  Germany,  just  as  now  silver  Hows  into  Asia.    And  as 

silver  has  accumulated  in  Asia  and  enhanced  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties and  services  in  that  portion  of  the  world,  so  would  gold  accu- 
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mulate  in  England  and  Germany  and  enhance  the  prices  of  com- 
modities and  services  there.  When  this  happened,  and  the  plntocart 
perceived  that  his  fund  or  his  income  of  gold  would  purchase  less  of 
other  men's  labor  than  before,  his  punishment  will  have  arrived,  and 
richly  will  he  have  deserved  it. 

What  will  then  be  his  resource,  his  only  resource  from  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power  ?  The  same  resource  to  which  his  narrow  selfish- 
ness has  always  instinctively  led  him :  that  of  endeavoring  to  change 
the  standard  to  the  dearer  metal,  which  will  then  be  silver.  He  will 
then  have  to  purchase  his  silver  from  ns,  as  he  now  asks  that  we  shall 
purchase  his  gold  from  him,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  as  high  a  price 
upon  silver  as  he  would  now  fix  upon  gold. 

TO  ADHERE  TO  THE  GOLD  STANDARD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  TO  GRATUITOUSLY 
ENHANCE  THE  MORTGAGES  UPON  THE  NATION. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  sinister  advice  which  we  receive  from  this 
class  is  that  by  adopting  the  gold  standard  we  should  gratuitously 
and  needlessly  enhance  the  value  of  the  mortgages  which,  in  the  shape 
of  Government  bonds,  they  hold  upon  the  industries  of  this  country. 
We  are  not  ashamed  of  these  m  ortgages.  Though  they  were  given 
for  inadequate  consideration,  yet  they  were  given  in  a  time  of  peril 
and  uncertainty.  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  repudiate 
them.  We  have  already  paid  upon  them  in  interest  vastly  more  than 
their  entire  face,  and  shall  continue  to  pay  this  interest  promptly  and 
as  fast  as  it  comes  due.  But,  while  it  is  neither  to  our  taste  (for  we 
are  a  proud  nation  and  disd  ain  to  submit  our  honor  to  the  scant  meas- 
ure of  a  doubtful  law)  nor  to  our  interest  to  repudiate  our  obligations, 
we  do  not  pixmose  to  go  beyond  the  limit  which  our  organic  laws 
have  set  to  the  standard  in  which  debts  shall  be  paid.  We  do  not 
propose  by  resuming  specie  payments  in  gold  to  increase  the  demand 
for  and  purchasing  power  of  gold,  and  thus«enhance  the  value  of  the 
mortgages  upon  our  industry.  The  law  of  this  country  made  our 
standard  the  bi-metallic  one  of  gold  and  silver.  This  is  not  only  the 
law  of  the  United  States  ;  it  is  the  law  of  nations ;  the  law  of  ages ; 
the  law  of  the  world.  We  refuse  to  be  led  up  and  down  hill,  first 
into  one  standard  and  then  into  the  other,  at  the  beck  of  a  short- 
sighted and  selfish  class  of  men,  to  whom  the  world  owes  no  debt  of 
gratitude.  We  refuse  to  pull  up  and  destroy  our  ancient  moorings. 
We  refuse  to  part  with  the  ages  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
wdiich  both  our  present  and  our  future  interests  unite  us ;  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  to  South  America,  to  Africa,  and  to  Asia.  We  propose  to 
stand  where  we  have  always  stood,  where  the  nations  stand,  where 
stands  the  world;  we  propose  to  stand  on  the  double  standard,  the 
standard  of  the  populations,  the  standard  which  the  natural  fitness 
and  general  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  has  indicated  to  he 
the  only  safe  one. 
6  J 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING  UNPROFITABLE.  AND  TO  INTERRUPT  IS  TO  DESTROY  IT. 

There  is  great  danger,  I  might  even  without  exaggeration  say,  appall- 
ing danger,  in  abandoningthe  double  standard.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  mining  of  the  precious  metals  is,  on  the  average,  always  con- 
ducted upon  the  verge  of  loss.  Therefore  the  moment  you  demone- 
tize one  metal  you  temporarily  cheapen  it,  and  help  to  throw  it  out  of 
production.  To  stop  production  is  the  work  of  an  instant,  to  re-instate 
it  again  is  the  work  of  years  ;  and  when,  as  is  bound  to  be  the  case, 
the  discarded  metal  is  once  more  in  demand,  it  is  the  work  of  long 
time  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of  it  again.  We  know  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Siberian  gold  mines  over  three  thousa  nd  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  of  their  abandonment  (by  the  Persians)  and  re-occu- 
pation, (by  the  Russians  :)  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  silver  mines  fif- 
teen hundred  years  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  silver  mines,  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  the  cause  of  these  several  abandonments  was  ;  whether 
it  was  wars,  or  the  insufficiency  of  known  mechanical  resources,  or 
trifling  with  the  standard.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  know  that  no  matter 
what  cause  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  the  metals,  the  most  ur- 
gent after  demand  for  the  abandoned  metal  was  inadequate  for  a  long 
period  to  stimulate  its  reproduction. 

When  mines  are  abandoned  water  flows  into1  them  and  fills  them 
up;  earth,  stones,  and  other  debris  clog  and  choke  them,  and  fre- 
quently bury  them  up  out  of  sight  and  even  remembrance;  the  sup- 
porting timbers  of  galleries  rot  away,  the  galleries  themselves  fall  in  :, 
and  these  circumstances  often  render  it  practically  impossible  to  re- 
open the  mines.  And  you  cannot  find  silver  and  gold  mines  at  pleas- 
ure, as  you  can  wheat  fields  or  suitable  sites  for  mills  or  manufacto- 
ries. The  whole  surface  of  Central  America  and  California  and  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  lias  been  ripped  and  torn  up  in  the  search  for  the 
precious  me  tale.  The  valleys  have  been  explored,  the  streams  turned 
from  Their  natural  courses,  the  bills  washed  away  with  artificial  hy- 
draulic power,  the  mountains  honey-combed  with  shafts  and  tunnels. 
Not  a  district  has  been  left  undisturbed.  The  Pacific  coast  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  ransacked  in  modern  days  even  more  thoroughly  than 
were  Northern  Africa  and  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  in  ancient  days ;  for 
this  ransacking  has  been  done  by  the  hardiest  among  the  foremost 
races  of  the  world. 

Put  in  the  exploration  of  natural  resources  man  has  no  pity  for 
nat  ure  or  posterity.  He  exploits  the  land  in  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture as  our  Virginian  forefathers  did  the  noble  valleys  of  the  Atlantic 

coast  iii  the  cultivation  Of  tobacco;  as  the  planters  of  (he  OOttOH 
States  did  the  table  lands  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  the  bottom 
lands  of  Mississippi  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  ;  as  the  western  men 
are  now  doing  the  richly-wooded  lands  of  their  country,  for  the  sake- 
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of  the  timber  which  stands  upon  them.  In  a  similar  way  have  the 
Pacific  States  been  exploited  for  mines. 

There  are  probably  but  few  of  even  measuredly  rich  deposits  left 
to  discover.  The  most  that  we  can  henceforth  do  is  to  exhaust  what 
have  been  found.  There  are  no  more  great  bonanzas  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas;  probably  there  are  not  elsewhere  in  the  world  deposits  of 
ore  of  such  magnitude.  I  do  not  mean  deposits  found ;  I  mean  found 
or  unfouncL* 

Already  many  of  the  less  profitable  silver  mines  of  the  world  have 
ceased  to  be  worked.  The  slight  and  temporary  fall  in  silver,  occa- 
sioned by  the  partial  demonetization  of  the  metal  in  Europe,  its  pros- 
pective practical  demonetization  in  this  country,  and  the  hitherto 
abundant  yield  of  the  bonanza  mines,  have  been  sufficient  to  throw 
many  of  the  poorer  paying  silver  mines  of  the  world  out  of  produc- 
tion.t 

By  resuming  specie  payments  in  this  country  upon  the  basis  of  the 
fatally  erroneous  law  of  1873  we  would  render  practical  and  imme- 
diate that  demonetization  of  silver  which,  as  yet,  while  paper  notes 
form  nearly  the  entire  circulating  media  of  the  country,  is  but  pros- 
pective, and  therefore  not  practical.  More  than  this:  the  example  of 
so  great  a  country  as  the  United  States  would  be  apt  to  lead  other 
countries  into  the  same  erroneous  way,  and  silver  would  soon  become 
entirely  demonetized  in  the  occidental  world. 

Did  gold  promise  to  continue  in  very  abundant  supply  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  this  error  might  to  some  extent  be  mitigated;  though 
under  no  circumstances  could  they  be  entirely  mitigated,  owing  to 
the  always  fluctuating  nature  of  gold  supplies.  But  even  this  degree 
of  mitigation  is  not  to  be  expected.  Gold  is  so  far  from  being  pro- 
duced throughout  the  world  in  great  abundance,  that  the  present 
annual  product  is  dangerously  insufficient,  and  even  this  supply  is 
declining.  We  are  invited  to  abandon  a  good  ship  and  enter  a  sinking- 
one  ;  to  desert  solid  ground  and  stand  upon  a  quagmire  ;  to  renounce 

*  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  order  of  progress  in  mining  is  from 
the  poor  to  the  richer  mines,  just  as  the  venerable  and  celebrated  Henry  C.  Carey 
has  shown  it  to  be  in  agriculture.  This  order  of  progress  in  mining  results  from 
the  far  t  that  men  always  seek  first  the  most  easily  accessible  sources  of  produc- 
tion. When  the  outcroppings  of  a  great  mine  are  discovered  it  is  rare  that  explora- 
tion proceeds  farther  than  a  few  hundred  feet  beneath  the  surface  where  the  ore- 
lies  in  widespread  lenticular  masses.  Then  comes  the  "barren  zone,"  which  is 
seldom  explored  at  first.  The  richer  but  fewer  deposits  of  ore  below— the  great 
bonanzas — concentrate  in  perpendicular  veins  far  apart,  and  are  never  reached 
except  at  great  outlay  and  expense  and  as  the  result  of  organized  and  scientific-, 
mining.  Whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  strike  one  of  these/bonanzas  makes  great 
profit  from  it,  while  others  sustain  loss,  and  on  the  whole  the  product  of  metal  is 
diminished. 

tThisfact  is  not  only  deducible  from  the  statistics  of  the  world's  annual  yield  of 
silver  given  above,  but  it  has  come  under  my  own  observation  that  many  of  the  low- 
grade  ore  deposits,  even  of  the  Com  stock  lode,  have  either  been  abandoned  or  soon 
will  be  abandoned.  These  low-grade  mines,  though  fully  provided  with  shafts, 
adits,  railways,  engines,  mills,  &c,  which  were  profitably  employed  while  silver 
bore  a  higher  price  in  market,  are  being  abandoned,  the  improvements  put  upon 
them  are  lost,  and  great  numbers  of  miners  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 
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a  system  which  has  stood  the.test  of  centuries,  and  adopt  one  which 
has  been  tried  but  by  a  single  nation,  England,  and  that  only  since 
1816,  or  rather  from  18"24  to  1848,  and  at  the  expense  of  retarding  and 
crushing  the  prosperity  of  her  industrial  classes  during  the  period  of 
such  trial. 

I  hare  said  that  the  mining  of  the  precious  metals  is  always  con- 
ducted, on  the  average,  upon  the  verge  of  loss.  This  statement  is 
supported  by  all  writers  upon  the  subject. 

The  ready  marketability  of  the  precious  metals,  a  fact  which  ren- 
ders the  product  of  the  miner's  labor  available  on  the  instant,  forms  a 
strong  inducement  to  their  production,  and  the  competition  is  so  great 
as  to  push  the  production  to  the  verge  of  loss,  perhaps  even  beyond 
it.  The  moment  you  destroy  or  impair  this  marketability  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  as  you  do  by  demonetizing  silver,  you  diminish  the  pro- 
duction. You  could  not  do  the  same  with  wheat  or  other  commodi- 
ties. Upon  these  the  laws  confer  no  privilege  of  marketability  ;  they 
are  not  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts.  Their,  production 
therefore  aever  ventures  beyond  the  area  of  profit — I  mean,  of  course, 
profit  on  the  average.  Present  and  future  demand  alone  regulate 
their  supply.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  precious  metals.  Their  sup- 
ply has  reference  to  tin1  past  as  well  as  the  present  and  future.  There 
is  a  stock  of  these  metals  iu  the  world  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  history,  and  every  additional  ounce  produced 
affects  this  stock.  There  Ls  no  similar  stock  of  any  other  commodi- 
ties. Even  arable  lands  and  stone  edifices  tail  to  escape  the  ravages 
of  time.  With  metal  produced  to-day  you  can  discharge  obligations 
for  commodities  and  services  sold  or  rendered  years  ago.  You  can- 
not do  the  same  witli  wheat  or  any  other  commodities.  Wfyy  ?  Be- 
cause the  law  s  make  the  precious  metals  legal  tenders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt,  You  cannot  force  a  creditor  to  receive  payment  in 
w  heat  or  lands,  but  you  can  force  him  tp  accept  payment  in  money. 

Hence  the  superior  marketability  of  the  precious  metals— a  market- 
ability whi<  h  is  due,  in  the  firsl  place,  to  their  intrinsic  qualities  of 
superior  homogeneity,  divisibility ,  rerunitability,  portability,  &c.,  and 
iu  i  he  second  place  to  the  law. 

If  you  impair  this  marketability  by  demonetizing  one  of  the  met- 
als, you  reduce  it  to  the  same  rank  as  any  other. commodity,, to  the 

rank  of  commodities  which  are  produced  only  w  hen  such  product  ion 
is  profitable.  You  will  not  destroy  the  production  of  the  demone- 
tized ne  tal.  Far  from  it.  The  precious  metals  are  too  valuahle  for 
a  great  variety  of  Industrial  purposes.  They  will  still  continue  to 
be  produced,  only  the  quantity  produced  w  ill  be  less;  and  after  the 
stock  of  demonetized  emu  shall  be  absorbed  irretrievably  into  the 
arts,  t  he  price  w  ill  be  higher.  Why  I  Because  the  production  of  t  ho 
metal  will  only  be  continued  where  W  proves  profitable.   The  supply 
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will  become  regulated  by  the  present  and  future  demand.  Rather 
than  push  the  production  of  the  metal  to  the  verge  of  loss,  men  will 
prefer  to  engage  in  some  other  occupation.  The  price  will  not  only 
rise  on  account  of  diminished  production,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  be- 
cause the  producer  will  demand  in  it  a  profit.  Now  he  does  not ;  he 
cannot.  The  competition  is  too  keen  to  admit  of  profit.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  is,  perhaps,  even  on  the  whole,  a  con- 
stant source  of  loss.  Still,  men  will  engage  in  it,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  occasional  fortunate  and  unexpected  prizes  which  it  yields, 
and  which  is  the  same  in  diamond- washing  and  pearl-fishing,  but  also 
because  of  the  superior,  the  instant,  marketability  of  the  product. 
This  instant  marketability  is  due  in  part  to  the  law.  It  enables  the 
gold  or  silver  miner  to  realize  the  product  of  his  labor  at  once.  It 
induces  him  to  make  the  most  of  that  labor  ;  it  leads  him  to  over- 
work ;  and  eventually  it  destroys  him.  The  valleys- of  El  Dorado 
are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  human  lives,  wrecks  which  lie  bleach- 
ing in  the  sun  to  warn  away  the  newcomer.  But  they  warn  in  vain  ; 
and  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  continues  in  spite  of  loss, 
and  sickness,  and  premature  death.  Conducted  at  this  great  sacri- 
fice, conducted  thus  always  upon  the  verge  of  loss,  and  perhaps  be- 
yond it.  the  moment  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  or  either 
of  them,  is  discouraged  by  demonetization,  from  that  moment  it  sinks 
to  the  rank  of  all  other  commodities  and  demands  a  profit  in  its  price. 
Suppose  you  demonetize  silver,  and  thus  limit  its  production  to  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  it  in  the  arts  ;  and  when  the  stock  of  silver 
coin  becomes  melted  up  and  absorbed,  as  it  soon  would  be,  you  dis- 
cover, as  you  will  be  sure  to  discover,  that  yon  have  made  a  mistake: 
at  what  price  is  it  imagined  can  this  silver  be  repurchased  ?  At  15  for 
1  of  gold  ?  At  12  for  1,  10  for  1,  8  for  1  ?  I  fancy  not.  Gold  was  de- 
monetized in  Japan,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago  it  could 
be  purchased  in  that  country  at  four  times  the  price  of  silver.  Later 
on  they  remonetized  gold  in  that  country,  and  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase it  at  the  rate  of  1  for  15|  of  silver. 

Had  Japan  not  been  a  country  at  that  period  very  backward  in  civ- 
ilization, divided  into  great  feudatories,  whose  tributes  and  rents 
were  payable  in  grain,  the  difficulty  of  again  monetizing  the  dis- 
carded metal  would  have  been  insuperable.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
measure  was  accompanied  by  a  violent  social  revolution  and  the  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  existing  system  of  government. 

Are  you  prepared  to  hazard  an  experiment  of  this  character?  For  1 
the  sake  of  pursuing  the  idle,  mischievous  theory  called  monometal- 
ism,  urged  by  an  interested,  selfish,  and  short-sighted  class  of"  men  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  indorsed  by  certain  flippant  and  conceited 
writers  on  political  economy,  are  you  ready  to  invoke  the  tremendous 
risk  of  banishing  a  metal  which  constitutes  one-half  of  the  world's 
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stock  of  money,  and  which,  if  once  banished,  can  never  be  recalled 
without  the  propitiating  sacrifice  of  all  vested  interests,  of  all  ex- 
isting relations  of  property,  of  all  the  institutions  of  society  ?  The 
great  institution  of  Japan  was  the  feudal  system,  and  the  moment 
she  opened  herself  to  the  influence  upon  prices  and  relations  which 
was  exercised  by  the  precious  metal  which  she  had  previously  for- 
bidden to  compose  part  of  her  standard,  that  great  institution  was 
shivered  to  atoms.  The  great  institution  of  the  United  States  is 
popular  suffrage.  Are  we  prepared,  by  abandoning  the  olden  way, 
the  double  standard,  and  exposing  ourselves  to  the  social  revolution 
which,  after  abandoning  that  standard,  would  inevitably  accompany 
its  re-establishment — are  we  prepared  to  see  our  great  institution 
shivered  to  atoms,  too  ? 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  resumption  in  specie  and  limitation  to 
the  single  gold  standard  would,  in  time,  produce  these  alarming  re- 
sults. But  Ave  are  not  a  people  who  would  open  the  door  to  such  con- 
sequences. We  would  endeavor  to  obviate  them.  And  the  only  Way 
to  obviate  them  would  be  to  go  on  with  irredeemable  paper,  with  vio- 
lent aberrations  of  prices,  with  bankruptcies,  and  with  the  pande- 
monium of  the  stock  exchange. 

THE  DO L'BLE  STANDARD  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE  RESTORED. 

There  are,  perhaps,  those  who  do  not  perceive  any  reason  which 
would  compel  a  nation  to  return  to  the  double  standard  after  Inn  ing 
abandoned  it.  These  reasons  have  already  been  given,  and  I  regard 
them  as  unanswerable.    They  are  : 

1.  The  insufficient  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  to  effect  its  exchanges 
without  a  great,  rapid,  and  overwhelming  fall  in  prices  to  one-half 
of  present  prices  in  specie. 

2.  The  insufficient  annual  supplies  of  gold;  there  not  being  more 
than  enough  produced  to  supply  the  arts  and  maintain  the  stock  of 
coin. 

3.  The  fluctuating  nature  of  gold  production,  which  would  give 
pise  to  violent  aberrations  of  prices  from  time  to  time. 

4.  The  monopolization  of  the  fcupply  of  gold,  which  now  is  chiefly 
from  countries  covered  by  the  British  flag. 

And  many  other  reasons, "which  these  lew  will  serve, perhaps,. to 
recall. 

When  the  tremendous  decline  and  violent  fluctuations  in  prices 

which  must  accompany  a  single  gold  standard  have  worked  as  much 

ruin  and  destruction  of  existing  relations  as  the  nation  will  bear,  the 
revulsion  in  favor  of  again  monetizing  silver  will  be  too  great  to 
resist;  yet  renionet  izat  ion   may  have  to  be  effected   in   the  face  of 

difficulties  and  dangers  quite  as  great  as  those  from  which  escape  is 
sought  to  be  made.  It  would  be*  <  lharybdis  on  one  side  ;  Scylla  on  t  he 
ot her ;  mischief;  clanger,  ruin,  on  hot h. 
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At  the  bottom  of  this  dangerous  effort  to  abolish  the  double  stand- 
ard of  this  country  lie  nothing  but  selfishness  and  injustice — the  self- 
ishness of  a  class  who  desire  to  receive  payment  fbr  debts  and  obliga- 
tions in  a  metal  which,  for  the  moment,  and  at  the  mean  natural 
relation,  is  a  few  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  other. 

SOCIETY  CAN  ONLY  BE  RULED  WITH  EQUITY— THE  GOLD  STANDARD  INEQUITABLE. 

Opposed  to  the  consummation  of  this  injustice,  not  only  does  all 
nature  array  herself,  but  so  also  do  the  unconscious  instincts  of  hu- 
manity, the  occult  working  of  social  institutions.  Consummate  it  if 
you  can,  and  you  will  have  poverty,  distress,  commotion,  and  perhaps 
revolution.  Having  consummated  it,  try  then  to  undo  it,  and  you 
will  find  the  task  beset  with  great  difficulties. 

Neglected  dislocations  of  the  human  frame  are  difficult  to  remedy; 
because  the  wrenched  member  finds  for  itself  a  new  socket.  The 
•dislocation  of  the  social  fabric  which  threatens  to  result  from  the 
effects  of  the  act  of  1873  may  yet  be  averted  by  the  timely  measure 
of  restoring  the  double  standard  before  we  attempt  to  resume  specie 
payments. 

You  cannot  expect  to  take  a  nation  by  the  throat,  hold  it  down, 
squeeze  the  last  drop  of  substance  out  of  it,  no  matter  in  what  sacred 
name,  whether  of  honor  or  justice,  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
taken  by  the  throat  yourselves.  No  matter  how  cunning  the  injustice 
is,  it  is  sure  to  be  found  out  when  it  comes  to  work,  and  sure  to  be 
avenged  when  it  is  found  out.  All  the  interests  of  society,  even  the 
safety  and  permanence  of  vested  interests,  demand  the  exercise  of 
equity  in  the  affairs  of  government;  and  I  tell  those  who  represent 
such  interests  that,  in  the  long  run,  they  will  best  consult  their  ad- 
vantage in  being  just  at  the  outset.  They  got  the  people  of  this 
country  by  the  throat  in  the  ambiguously  worded  act  of  February  25, 
1862.  They  pinned  the  people  down  by  the  coin-paying  act  of  March 
18,  1869,  and  now  they  would  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  substance  out' 
of  them  by  the  single  gold  standard  act  of  February,  1873,  which  they 
propose  to  carry  into  effect  by  the  resumption  act  (a  very  proper  act 
of  itself)  of  1875.  And  now  my  advice  to  them  is,  to  stop  and  undo 
the  worst  part  of  their  work,  by  repealing  so  much  of  the  act  of  1873 
as  prevents  the  silver  dollar  from  being  tendered  for  the  payment  of 
debts.  The  people  have  paid  their  full  ransom  to  Brennus  ;  let  him 
not  attempt  to  overload  the  scale  with  the  wreight  of  his  sword,  or 
they  may  take  it  up  and  use  it. 

OUR  COMMERCE  WITH  ASIA  DEPENDS  UPON  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD. 

Turning  from  these  considerations  of  danger  in  abolishing  the 
double  standard  to  those  of  profit  and  advantage  in  retaining  it,  per- 
mit me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  influence  which  this  subject  is 
^destined  to  exercise  upon  our  commerce. 
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It  has  been  the  interest  in  all  ages  of  certain  classes  to  deny  that 
commerce  is  beneficial,  and  that  agriculture  and  manufactures  or 
mining  are  alone  entitled  to  political  consideration  :  but  such  a  posi- 
tion is  utterly  untenable.  Production  cannot  advance  beyond  the 
rudest  limits  without  commerce,  whose  essential  function  it  is  to  ex- 
change that  which  is  not  needed  for  that  which  is,  or  to  remove  com- 
modities from  places  where  they  are  not  wanted  to  places  where 
they  are.  In  fact,  commerce  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  production  ; 
there  is  no  actual  dividing  line  between  them.  The  carriage  of  seeds 
to  be  planted,  of  textiles  to  be  woven,  of  ores  to  be  smelted,  and  the 
removal  of  the  results  to  places  of  deposit  or  consumption,  are  all 
commercial  functions.  Foreign  commerce  is  in  like  manner  insepara- 
ble from  production,  arid-forms  part  of  it.  The  implements,  materi- 
als, agencies,  and  even  remoter  sources  of  national  productive  indus- 
tries, depend  upon  foreign  commerce,  and  would  perish  without  it. 
Commerce  has  exercised  a  potent  influence  in  propagating  and  ex- 
tending religion.  In  its  train  have  ever  followed  opulence,  national 
strength,  political  liberty,  letters,  arts,  and  sciences.  Its  advance 
has  always  been  marked  by  a  general  progress  in  the  condition  of  men  ; 
its  retardation  by  a  corresponding  retrogradation  ;  and  its  discour- 
agement or  decline  by  poverty,  national  dissolution,  tyranny,  slavery, 
ignorance,  and  crime.  It  has  destroyed  the  barriers  of  distance,  alien- 
age, race,  religion,  and  caste.  It  has  equalized  the  conditions  of  life 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  and  (ended  to  promote  that  homogene- 
ousness  of  the  human  race  which  the  profoundest  thinkers  have 
maintained  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment. 

Asia  Major,  with  the  products  of  its  varied  climes  and  its  teeming 
populations  of  Tartary,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  .Japan,  has  in  all 
ages  been  the  objective  poinl  of  commerce,  and  the  nations  who  found 
the  best  route  to  it,  have  in  turn  all  held  the  scepter  of  commercial 
greatness.  The Phoenicians  opened  a  route  (nol  the  ancient  canal  of 
Necho)  to  Asia  by  way  of  Sue/;  the  Hebrews,  overland,  by  way  of 
Palmyra  or  Ta.dmor.   The  Suez  route  was  re-opened  by  t  he  Greeks,  anil 

successively  kept  open  by  the  Romans  and  Venetians.  The  Genoese 
penetrated  to  Asia,  by  way  of  the  Enxine;  the  Portuguese  Led  the  way 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  Hansards  opened  an  overland  route 

by  way  of  Novgorod  ;  Spain  sought  lor  a  path  west  w  a  rd  and  stumbled 

upon  a  Dew  world  ;  England  discovered  a  route  by  w  ay  of  Cape  Horn, 

and  America  has  paved  with  iron  rails  fust  one  route  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  afterward  another  via  Sao  Francisco,  fiance  has  ac- 
quired both  glory  ami  profit  by  re-opening  the  long  aba  ndoned  Sue/ 

canal  of  the  Egyptians ;  England  has  re-awakened  the  commercial 
hopes  of  her  statesmen  by  purchasing  a  large  interest  in  this  canal: 
the  lorn  ler  prosperity  of  ttalj  has  been  revived  through  her  proximitj 
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to  it ;  and  Russia  is  exciting  the  jealousy  of  England  by  extending  her 
her  borders  and  military  posts  to  the  northwestern  limits  of  India. 

The  commercial  diadem  of  the  world,  the  commerce  with  Asia,  lies 
within  easier  grasp  of  the  United  States  than  that  of  any  other  nation 
of  the  Occident.  We  not  only  possess  the  two  shortest  or  best  routes 
to  the  Orient,  those  by  way  of  Panama,  and  San  Francisco;  we  are 
not  only  in  fact  the  next-door  neighbor  to  Japan  and  China,  stretch- 
ing as  our  possessions  do  within  sight  of  Kamtchatka  and  holding 
almost  the  entire  shores  of  the  Northeastern  Pacific;  we  are  not  only 
at  peace  with  Asia  and  regarded  by  her  with  more  friendliness  than 
any  other  nation,  we  possess  that  commercial  object  for  which  Asia 
is  as  anxious  to  seek  the  Occident  as  we  are  the  Orient,  for  tea,  spices, 
and  silk.  We  are  at  the  present  moment  the  largest  producers  of  sil- 
ver in  the  world,  and  silver  is  the  main,  almost  the  only,  object  of 
foreign  commerce  to  Asiatics.  Even  yet,  although  Europe  has  for 
centuries  been  pouring  what  silver  she  could  spare  into  Asia ;  although 
all  of  Atahualpa's  treasures  and  almost  all  the  silver  product  of  Mex- 
ico has  found  its  way  to  Asia  Major,  the  price  of  agricultural  labor 
in  that  country  is  scarcely  more  than  a  penny  a  day,  and  the  taxes 
levied  by  its  monarchs  are  paid  in  rice.  These  facts  prove  the  neces- 
sity and  demand  for  silver  in  Asia  and  the  comr>arative  scarcity  of  it 
even  at  the  present  day. 

I  have  already  stated  that  it  is  estimated  that  Asia  possessed  a 
stock  of  coin,  almost  entirely  silver,  amounting  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  to  about  $700,000,000  ;  in  1829  to  about  $600,000,000; 
in  1848  to  about  $900,000,000;  and  in  1872  to  about  $-2,100,000,000. 
With  a  population  stationary,  and  of,  say,  700,000,000,  this  amounted 
to  $1  per  capita  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  $3  per  capita  at 
the  present  time.  Merely  to  keep  this  stock  of  coin  preserved  from 
the  effects  of  abrasion  and  loss,  Asia  requires  some  $30,000,000  in  sil- 
ver every  year.    To  increase  it,  she  requires  more. 

Suppose  we  persist  in  demonetizing  our  silver,  suppose  we  lessen 
the  demand  for  its  use  in  the  Occident,  and  help  to  throw  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world  a  stock  of  silver  which  we  must  replace  with  a 
stock  of  gold,  is  it  not  patent  to  the  humblest  understanding  that 
we  would  lower  its  value  and  be  obliged  to  sell  it  to  Asia,  who,  hav- 
ing then  no  competitor  for  its  possession,  would  be  likely  to  obtain  it 
at  a  very  low  price  in  her  commodities  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  under 
such  circumstances  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  come,  our  annual 
product  of  silver  would  follow  the  way  of  our  rejected  stock,  and  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Orient  at  a  degraded  price?  Should  we  not 
have  to  pay  more,  much  more,  than  now,  for  the  teas,  spices,  silk,  rice, 
textiles,  and  other  raw  materials  which  we  obtain  from  that  quarter 
of  the  world?  And  were  we  obliged  eventually,  as  I  believe  we  should 
be,  to  buy  back  this  thoughtlessly  demonetized  and  abandoned  stock  of 
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silver,  should  we  not  have  to  purchase  it  at  a  very  high  price,  seeing 
that  meanwhile  all  prices  in-  Asia  would  have  hecoine  greatly  en- 
hanced? 

Hence,  if  we  let  slip  the  present  favorable  opportunity  to  purchase 
silver  for  the  purposes  of  resumption,  we  may  find  it  very  difficult  to 
do  so  in  future.  When  occidental  silver  once  gets  to  the  Orient  it 
rarely  returns,  and  it  never  will  return  in  any  considerable  quantity 
until  the  scale  of  prices  in  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  globe  be- 
come more  nearly  equalized  than  tbey  are  at  present.  This  may  be 
centuries  hence. 

Nature  has  furnished  us  with  such  advantages  for  .seeking  tbe  com- 
merce of  Asia — advantages  of  route,  of  amicable  relations,  of  an  ample 
supply  of  silver— that  if  we  do  not  senselessly  throw  tbem  away,  we 
are  almost  certain  to  monopolize  tin-  Asiatic  trade  and  the  vast  prof- 
its that  accrue  from  its  pursuit.  Asia  stands  in  urgent  need  of  silver; 
that  silver  we  possess,  and  she  must  now  come  to  us  for  it  and  pur- 
chase it  from  us  ;  and  as  we  can  afford  to  sell  it  to  her  cheaper  than 
Europe  can,  by  the  difference  of  Carriage,  insurance,  interest,  com- 
missions, &c,  we  are  almost  certain  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  her 
trade,  and  with  it  a  market  not  only  for  our  silver,  but  also  for  our 
-coal  and  iron,  our  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  our  manufactures,  our  lit- 
erary and  our  art  products.  And,  moreover,  we  shall  inevitably  be- 
come what  England  is  now.  the  occidental  world's  emporium}  for  .Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  and  East  India  products.  Instead  of  being  obliged 
to  go  to  Europe  for  these  products  as  now,  Europe  will  be  obliged  to 
come  to  us  for  them. 

Was  it  mere  forget  fulness  or  a  perversion  of  correct  views  which 
induced  some  of  our  public  men  to  entertain  even  for  an  instant  the 
notion  of  abolishing  the  double  standard  and  degrading  our  silver 

product,  or  was  it  the  sinister  advice  of  nations  whose  far-seeing 
commercial  policies  delected  the  advantages  which  we  possessed  over 
them  in  the  future  rivalry  for  the  rich  trade  of  the  Orient  ? 

Already  has  the  part  ial  demonetization  of  silver in  Europe  had  the 
effect-  of  helping  to  triple  the  stock  of  Silver  which  Asia  possessed  al 
the  opening  of  this  century,  and  yet  so  small  is  the  stock  of  coin  among 
Asiatic  nations  that,  if  silver  is  not  entirely  demonetized  in  the  Occi- 
dent, there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  the  surplus  silver  of  t  he 
world  for  centuries  to  come  will  suffice  for  the  wants  of  Asia.  Even 
with  a  partial  demonetization o$, silver  in  the  Occcidant,  Asia  will  he 
able  to  absorb  such  portion  of  the  surplus  current  supplies  of  the 

world  as  can  he  spared,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  stock,  with 

out  being  saturated  with  silver. 

SI  I.  V  Kit  CANNOT  BECOME  CHEAPER   THAN  IT  IS  AT  1M5KSKNT. 

To  t  hose  who  indulge  t  he  insane  tear  t  hat  the  late  rise  of  gold  or  de- 
cline of  silver  caused  by  t  he  European  demonetization,  will  continue. 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  thing  is  impossible.  This  decline 
cannot  continue  after  the  discarded  stock  of  silver  is  worked  off,  and 
when  the  cost  of  its  production  again  becomes  the  principal  factor  of 
its  price.  And  should  this  country  wisely  conclude  at  this  favorable 
juncture  of  affairs  to  remonetize  silver,  the  time  necessary  for  it  to  ad- 
vance to  its  former  relation  with  gold  would  be  comparatively  short. 

Specie  is  too  scarce  in  China  and  India,  prices  are  too  low,  and  the 
mere  maintenance  of  their  present  stock  of  coin  demands  a  supply  of 
many  millions  a  year.  I  have  seen  the  Humboldt,  Truckee,  and  other 
rivers  which  flow  between  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  and 
the  western  walls  of  the  Wahsatch,  and  which,  near  their  sources  in 
the  mountains  flow  in  great  volume,  sink  all  at  once  into  the  sands  of 
the  desert  and  disappear  from  view  forever.  An  attempt  to  saturate 
Asia  with  silver  would,  to  my  mind,  be  as  successful  as  one  to  satu- 
rate the  Great  American  Desert  with  the  waters  of  these  rivers. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Asia  cannot  take 
the  surplus  of  silver  of  the  Occidental  world  and  demands  gold  in- 
stead for  the  balance  of  her  foreign  trade.  Would  this  not  make  gold 
so  scarce  as  to  force  us  of  the  Occident  to  keep  our  own  stock  of  sil- 
ver which  we  now  would  banish  f  And  if  it  would  force  us  to  keep 
it  then,  why  should  we  not  keep  it  now  ?  Why  change  and  disturb 
prices  only  to  come  to  the  same  result  at  last  ?  Why  place  ourselves 
in  a  dilemma,  either  horn  of  which  is  dangerous  ?  Why  attempt  to 
banish  silver  to  Asia  or  force  her  to  send  it  back  to  us,  which  she 
would  do  in  case  the  above  supposition  is  well  founded;  a  supposi- 
tion not  borne  out  either  by  philosophy  or  fact. 

Banish  silver  from  the  western  world,  and  you  will  help  to  banish 
progress  with  it ;  you  will  unwittingly  and  powerfully  assist  the 
growth  and  development  of  China  and  India  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  progress,  and  precipitate  a  monetary  revolution,  whose  over- 
whelming and  widespread  effects  no  man  can  fully  estimate  or  foresee. 

THE  MEXICAN  AND  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADES. 

Similar  considerations,  scarcely  less  important,  demand  that  our 
double  standard  shall  be  restored  in  respect  of  our  commercial  and 
other  relations  with  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  All 
these  countries  except  Brazil  and  Chili  have  either  the  single  silver 
standard  or  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver.  Omitting  Brazil 
and  Chili,  these  countries  contain  an  aggregate  population  of  more 
than  25,000,000  souls.  This  vast  population  is  at  the  present  time  en- 
tering upon  an  unprecedented  era  of  activity  and  progress.  Their 
trade  with  the  manufacturing  states  of  the  world  belongs  naturally 
and  by  reason  of  proximity  to  the  United  States.  Shall  we  run  the 
risk  of  losing  it  by  unnecessarily  depressing  the  quotations  of  South 
American  products  in  our  market,  as  we  should  do  if  we  limited  our- 
selves to  a  single  gold  standard  ?    Shall  we  offer  to  them  for  thei  r  pro- 
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ductious  a  stinted  measure  of  the  metal  which  they  do  riot  want,  in- 
stead of  a  fair  measure  of  the  metal  which  they  do  want  ?  Shall  we 
force  them  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  rather  than  purchase  the 
fabrics  they  need  from  us  in  exchange  for  their  valuable  raw  mate- 
rials ? 

THE  CRESCENDO  A  XL)  DIMINUENDO  THEORY  OF  THE  ACTION  OK  MONEY. 

I  now  come  to  those  considerations  in  reference  to  this  subject  which 
have  ever  commanded  the  most  serious  attention  of  statesmen  and 
publicists.  I  allude  to  the  effects  of  increasing  or  diminishing  money 
upon  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  peoples. 

I  have  already  shown  how  profoundly  the  diminution  of  coin  in  the 
occidental  world,  from  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire  to  that  of 
the  discovery  or  re-introduction  of  bills  of  exchange,  affected  the 
welfare  of  Europe.  But  as,  perhaps,  it  may  be  disputed  that  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  the  awful  social  wretchedness  which  characterized 
them,  are  attributable  wholly,  or  even  in  great  part,  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  money  which  occurred  during  that  period,  I  have  deemed  it- 
best  to  bring  into  view  more  recent  and  familiar  mas  of  similar  char- 
acter, eras  which  pertain,  not  like  the  Dark  Ages,  to  a  remote  period 
and  an  entire  continent,  but  to  later  times  and  particular  countries, 
wherein  the  relation  of  the  mutations  of  the  currency  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  is  so  close  as  to  admit  of  little  doubt  concerning  the 
influence  and  action  of  one  upon  the  other. 

I  have  already  stated  that,  from  the  nature  and  functions  of  money, 
it  made  no  difference  to  the  VS  elfare  or  convenience  of  society  whethei 
the  total  sum  of  money  was  large  or  small,  provided  that  it  was 
neither  so  large  nor  so  small  that  the  substance  of  which  it  was  made, 
the  precious  metals,  could  practically  be  coined  into  pieces  of  con- 
venient size  fojr  transportation  or  handling  and  for  the  transactions 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

While  this  is  quite  tine,  it  nevertheless  does  make  a  most  impor- 
tant difference  whether  the  Slim  of  money  be  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing.  This  difference,  and  the  social  phenomena  connected  with  it, 

has  been  vn  \  fitly  termed  by  the  author  of  I  he  essay  on  currency  ii 

the  original  edition  of  Johnson's,  Cyclopedia, the  crescen^  and  <limi>i- 

uqndQ  theory,  a  phrase  derived  from  the  terminology  of  music,  an  art 
whose  terms  are  essentially  expressive  of  movement  in  time. 

SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  INCREASING  A N 1 1  DIMINISHING  MONEY. 

Crescendo  or  increasing,  and  diminuendo  or  diminishing,  are  terms 
which  have  be<  n  dee  nied  con  V  en  lent  for  t  foe  expression  of  the  movement 
Ofthestoek  of  money  in  t  une.  While  this  Stock  is  increasing,  prices 
rise;  exchange  OI  commerce  is  stimulated;  new  enterprises  are  set 
afoot;  the  products  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  mining  are  in- 
creased ;  the  commercial  and  industrial  (  lasses  find  abundant  em- 
ployment and  earn  remunerative  profits  and  wages ;  bankruptcies  ami 
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suicides  rarely  happen  ;  marriages  are  promoted ;  the  newly  born  sur- 
vive in  greater  numbers  ;  population  increases  in  quicker  ratio  ;  let- 
ters, the  fine  arts,  and  the  sciences  make  most  rapid  strides ;  education, 
intelligence,  morality,  and  the  observance  of  religion  are  promoted; 
and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  becomes  greatly  enhanced. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  industrial  activity  and  social  progress? 
What  action  or  influence  of  the  increasing  stock  of  money  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  it?  Simply  this  :  that  an  increasing  stock  of  money  tends 
to  distribute  wealth,  and  it  is  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  effects 
these  wonderful  results.  "0!  it  is  agrariaiiisni  or  communism  that 
you  propose.  You  would  go  on  increasing  artificially  and  by  legisla- 
tion (for  it  is  only  artificially  that  it  can  be  done)  the  sum  of  the  cur- 
rency forever,  in  order  that  wealth  may  be  continually  distributed, 
industrial  activity  stimulated,  and  social  progress  promoted." 

I  propose  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  have  depicted  the  consequences 
of  an  increasing  stock  of  money,  not  in  order  to  advocate  an  artifi- 
cially increasing  currency,  but  as  preliminary  to  depicting  the  con- 
sequences of  an  artificially  diminishing  currency,  and  with  the  view 
of  warning  the  country  against  submitting  to  any  such  diminution. 
I  do  not  propose  to  rob  the  capitalist ;  but  neither  do  I  propose  to 
permit  the  capitalist  to  rob  society. 

While  the  stock  of  money  is  diminishing  prices  fall:  commerce  is 
depressed;  enterprises  are  abandoned  or  neglected ;  industry  is  par- 
alyzed; its  products  are  diminished;  its  supporters  defeated  in  their 
just  expectations  or  thrown  out  of  employment;  bankruptcies  and 
forced  sales  are  increased;  marringes  are  discouraged  ;  suicides  be- 
come common ;  the  newly  born  perish;  the  increase  of  population  is 
retarded ;  the  cultivation  of  letters  is  abandoned ;  the  arts  and  sciences 
fall  into  decay ;  education,  intelligence,  morality,  and  religion  are  neg- 
lected; crime  increases;  and  general  misery  prevails. 

What  is  the  connection  between  the  stock  of  money  and  these  ap- 
palling social  phenomena  ?  Simply  this  :  that  a  diminishing  stock  of 
money  tends  to  concentrate  wealth,  and  the  concentration  of  wealth 
is  a  cause  sufficient  to  promote  all  of  these  evils.  "Would  you,  then, 
legislate  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  stock  of  money  from  being 
decreased  ?  Would  you  repeat  those  measures  of  medieval  coercion 
which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Henry  V,  who  forbade  gold  or  silver 
to  be  used  in  the  arts  in  order  to  prevent  the  stock  of  money  from 
being  diminished  ?" 

I  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  1  propose  neither  to  increase  the  cur- 
rency by  artificial  means  nor  to  diminish  it  by  coercion.  1  propose  to 
follow  and  advocate  that  policy  which  little  minds  never  perceive  the 
advantage  of  pursuing,  but  which  the  great  men  of  the  world  have 
recognized  to  be  the  only  safe  one  in  commercial  affairs.  I  propose  to 
let  things  alone.  Laissez /aire  in  money  is  as  important  to  the  well 
being  of  the  world  as  la'mez  faire  in  corn. 
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Is  it  not  time,  Mr.  President,  that  we  republicans,  we  the  exemplars 
of  civil  freedom  to  the  world,  should  abandon  and  renounce  this  mis- 
chievous policy  of  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  commerce ;  this  policy 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  tyrants  and  marplots  of 
the  world — the  men  with  bloody  hands  and  the  men  with  ruthless 
purposes?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  practiced  freedom  as  well  as 
preached  it  ? 

For  hve  thousand  years  has  the  world  been  amassing  a  stock  of 
gold  and  silver  money  wherewith  to  conduct  its  commerce,  and  yet 
in  one  instant  and  by  a  single  blow,  would  our  irreverent  and  mis- 
chievous hands  annihilate  one-half  of  this  stock.  The  act  of  1873  es- 
sentially impaired  the  character  of  silver  as  money  in  this  country — a 
character  which  it  did  not  owe  to  legislation,  but  to  fitness  and  im- 
memorial usage.  Could  the  act  have  affected  other  countries  as  it 
did  this  one  alone,  it  would  have  demonetized  silver  throughout  the 
world. 

What  is  the  principal  effect  of  demonetizing  silver  ?  It  reduces  the 
entire  stock  of  money  by  one-half,  This  effect  may  be  mitigated  by 
permitting  a  small  sum  of  debased  silver  coins,  as  tokens,  to  pass  cur- 
rent for  petty  payments  in  each  count  ry.  but  even  then  itschief  harm 
remains.  The  money  of  the  world  commences  to  diminish,  prices  fall, 
wealth  becomes  centralized  and  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  prop- 
erty is  sacrificed  to  pay  debts  incurred  before  the  diminution,  bank- 
ruptcies ensue,  industry  is  petrified,  want  and  wretchedness  stare  the 
commercial  classes  in  the  face,  and  to  escape  from  these  disasters  they 
take  refuge  in  dishonesty  and  immorality,  and  in  the  end  wind  up 
with  crime  and  destruction. 

The  evidence  of  these  deplorable  consequences  of  arbitrarily  dimin- 
ishing the  stock  of  money  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  statistics  of 
countries.   It  is  only  for  the  Bake  of  brevity  that  I  content  myself  with 
adducing  a  portion  of  those  only  of  this  country.    And  here  let  me  re- 
mark to  the  possible  objection  1  hat  t  he  statistics  of  the  currency  o|the 

United  states  include  paper  promises,  that  the  principle  is  the  same, 
whether  the  currency  is  of  money  alone  or  money  and  paper  com- 
bined. So  long  as  the  promises  are  deemeed  to  be  good  enough  to 
pass  current  as  money  their  ell  Vet  upon  prices  is  precisely  the  same. 
It  does  QOt  follow  from  this,  as  some  theorists  erroneously  maintain, 
that  paper  promises  would  pass  current  as  money  without  a  money 

basis.    On  the  contrary,  repeated  experience  proves  that  they 'Will 

not.  Nor  docs  it  follow  that,  because  a  diminishing  stock  of  money 
or  mixed  currency  produces  the  evils  alluded  to  that  these  evils  can 

be  avoided  by  recourse  to  a  forced  oui  rency  of  paper.   They  can  only 

be  avoided  by  Letting  t  he  currency  alone,  and  t  he  sooner  We  learn  and 

appreciate  the  importance  of  this  greal  (ruth  the  better  will  it  be  for 
our  country  and  the  world  at  large. 
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[For  the  tables  alluded  to  in  the  text,  see  Appendix.] 

THE  WORLD'S  STOCK  OF   THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  THE   GREAT  CONSERVATOR  OF  ITS- 
CIVILIZATION. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remarked  that  no  statistical  evidence  has  been 
offered  to  support  the  assertion  made  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
movement  of  the  currency  upon  letters,  the  arts,  &c.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that,  while  statistics  have  made  such  progress  that  they  now 
fully  cover  certain  features  of  civilization,  and  concerning  these  fea- 
tures afford  most  thorough  and  convincing  testimony,  they  do  not  yet 
fully  cover  certain  other  features,  such  as  those  omitted  from  the 
illustrations  adduced.  Within  the  boundaries  to  which  thus  far  its 
conquests  have  been  confined  the  use  of  statistics  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  student,  the  publicist,  and  the  legislator.  Beyond 
that,  such  use  is'alniost  valueless,  and  want  of  discrimination  as  to* 
where  to  stop  in  the  employment  of  statistical  evidence  can  have  but 
the  single  result  of  bringing  statistics  into  undeserved  disrepute. 

We  know  a  priori  that  the  gradual  diffusion  of  wealth  means  also 
the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  work  of  life,  wherein  no  feudal  tyrant  or 
merciless  plutocrat  can  lord  it  over  the  masses  of  a  community  bound 
to  exacting  toil  or  helpless  slavery.  It  is  only  during  this  tendency 
(mark,  I  say  tendency)  toward  a  distribution  of  rewards  according  to 
effort  that  letters  and  the  arts  can  flourish.  At  all  other  periods,  if  they 
make  any  progress  at  all,  it  is  confined  to  a  few  favored  persons,  and 
soon  perishes ;  for  the  acquisition  of  letters  must  be  the  result  of  lei- 
sure and  exemption  from  toil,  and  the  community  that  is  bound  to 
continual  labor  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  divine  art. 

Therefore  such  an  increment  of  the  stock  of  money  as  would  work 
out  a  gradual  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  with  it  the  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  work  and  leisure  than  would  result  from  a  stock  of 
money  which  was  decreasing  or  stationary  while  population  advanced  t 
could  not  fail,  and  it  has  never  yet  failed,  to  promote  the  progress  of 
letters,  the  arts  and  sciences,  morality  and  religion.  ,  Nor  could  any 
greater  increment  occur  than  one  which  would  be  sufficient  to  induce 
a  gradual  diffusion  of  wealth  ;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  world  retained 
its  present  vast  stock  of  the  precious  metals.  Estimating  this  stock 
at  $5,700,000,000,  it  requires  ^5,500,000  a  year  to  keep  it  from  waste 
by  abrasion  and  loss,  and  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals  or 
so  much  of  them  as  is  available  for  coin  has  rarely  been  so  much  in 
excess  of  this  sum  as  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  more  than  a  very  in- 
considerable and  gradual  diffusion  of  wealth.  If  the  increase  by  poll- 
ination be  considered,  the  process  would  be  extremely  slow. 

Viewed  from  this  point,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  world's  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  has  really  been  the  great  conservator  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  this  stock  and  its  slow  increment  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury which  has  kept  prices,  on  the  whole,  steady  and  slowly  rising; 
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just  as  it  was  the  decrement  of  this  stock  which  threatened  the  ex- 
tinction of  civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  little  of 
it  that  survived  throughout  that  memorable  era  which  prevented  the 
total  subversion  of  society,  and  with  it  letters  and  the  arts,  in  a  word, 
civilization,  and  it  was  in  the  country  that  preserved  the  greatest 
stock  of  it  during  that  period  that  civilization  held  aloft  its  highest 
torch.* 

THE  RESERVOIR  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

Lest  this  phrase,  u  the  great  conservator  of  civilization,"  sounds  too 
grand,  let  it  be  supposed  that  at  the  present  time  no  reservoir  of  the 
precious  metals  existed,  or  that  the  entire  stock  of  money  was  de- 
stroyed in  an  instant.  Setting  aside  the  incalculably  calamitous  con- 
sequences of  such  a  catastrophe,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  animal  sup- 
ply of  the  metals,  now  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  millions, 
would  assume  a  new  importance  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  and 
each  individual's  share  of  production:'  Assuming  that  the  precious 
metals  would  continue  to  be  used  for  money,  because  no  other  ma- 
terials would  answer  the  purpose  so  well,  would  not  these  supplies 
as  fast  as  they  came  forward  affect  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
services  so  enormously  and  suddenly  as  virtually  to  place  society  at 
the  mercy  of  the  few  persons  who  might  be  able  to  control  or  antici- 
pate such  supplies  ? 

In  the  immensity  of  the  world's  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
forms  a  measure  of  value  of  such  vast  proportions  that  no  vicissitudes 
of  production  can  sensibly  affect  it,  society  therefore  possesses  a  guar- 
antee Eoi  the  conservation  of  all  those  institutions  upon  which  civil- 

izat  ion  depends  ;  upon  diffusion  of  wealth,  adequate  reward  for  effort, 
due  proportion  of  production,  liberty,  leisure.  Letters,  the  arts,  mo- 
rality, and  religion.  And  yet  it  is  one-half  of  t  his  precious  stock  that 
madmen  would  now  destroy  or  degrade  to  the  level  of  gewgaws  and 
bangles. 

In  the  Eace  of  the  significant  facts  which  we  have  found  to  corre- 
spond with  the  movement  of  the  currency,  whether  in  the  same  is 
counted  only  the  rea]  money  in  circulation,  or  the  real  money  com- 
bined with  the  credits  based  upon  it,  (if  due  allowance  be  made  for 
their  differing  ratios  of  activity,)  I  ask  you,  are  you  prepared  to  eon- 
firm  and  ratify  the  thought  less  act  of  \*l'.'>,  which  demonetized  silver 
as  a  legal  tender  in  the  United  States,  or  will  you  restore  that  metal 
to  its  rightful  posit  ion  iii  t  he  money  of  t  lie  country  '! 

Have  the  industrial,  the  commercial,  the  active,  the  progressive, 
the  working  Classes  of  t  he  country  no  rights  that  legislation  is  bound 

*  Professor  John  W,  Draper,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  The  Conflict  bet  ween 
Science  and  Religion,  states  that  Almansor,  the  Moorish  King  of  Granada,  then  the 
foremost  country  of  Europe  in  civilization,  population,  and  wealth,  Left  at  his  death 
:i  treasure  <>t'  gold  and  .silver  amounting  In  value  t<>  $150,000,000.   How  muoh  of  this 

mod  consisted  <>r  coin  is  not  stated. 
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to  respect  ?  What  authority  has  this  Chamber  to  shorten  or  curtail 
the  standard  by  which  their  labor  is  to  be  measured  ?  What  justice, 
what  wisdom,  what  safety  is  there  in  assisting  to  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  one-half  of  the  world's  stock  of  specie,  one-half  of  that  measure 
of  value  which  has  come  down  to  us  sanctified  by  fifty  centuries  of 
toil,  of  usage,  of  experiment,  of  universal  approval  ?  Can  you  look 
on  with  unconcern  and  permit  the  entire  relations  of  society  to  be 
disturbed  in  the  fancied  interests  of  that  small  class  of  persons  who 
in  every  country  are  wealthy  enough  to  monopolize  the  possession  of 
its  measure  of  value — which,  at  best,  is  limited,  and  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  and  commerce  ? 

Such  is  the  pressing  scarcity  of  money,  both  of  gold  and  silver, 
throughout  the  world,  that  every  conceivable  form  of  substitute  for 
it,  both  safe  and  unsafe,  is  in  use  to  eke  it  out.  Every  country  pf  the 
world  is  using  credit  in  some  form  as  a  temporary  substitute  for 
money  ;  yet  you  would  arbitrarily  demonetize  one-half  the  stock  of 
money,  under  the  erroneous  impression,  either  that  one  metal  is  a 
measure  of  value  less  fluctuating  than  two,  or  the  equally  erroneous 
one  that  the  option  of  two  metals  to  pay  with  is  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  creditors  which  accrued  while  that  option  was  open.* 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  CASE. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  that  under  our  Constitution  both  the 
precious  metals  are  made  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts. 
I  hold- 
First.  That  the  word  "money,"  as  used  in  article  1,  section  8,  of  the 
"Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  means  both  the  precious  metals, 
silver  and  gold,  and,  by  reason  of  the  context,  cannot  mean  either 
paper  promises  or  one  of  the  metals  only. 

Second.  That  the  power  to  "  regulate  the  value  thereof"  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  render  this  meaning  effective,  and  that,  had  "money" 
meant  one  metal  instead  of  two  the  power  to  regulate  value  would 
have  been  supererogatory,  abortive,  and  absurd. 

Third.  That  no  other  construction  of  the  phrase  "to  regulate  the 
value  thereof"  is  admissible,  because  even  in  theory  law  cannot  reg- 

*Thc  main  argument  used  in  favor  of  the  gold  valuation,  is  this :  "  If  a  creditor, 
having  stipulated  for  a  fixed  payment,  may  he  paid  hy  the  dehtor  in  either  gold  or 
silver,  the  latter  chooses  the  material  which  comes  cheapest  to  him,  and  the  creditor 
suffers  an  injustice."  Without  inquiring  whether  the  creditor  on  entering  upon  the 
contract  also  exercised  his  option  in  furnishing  the  debtor  with  eit  her  material,  and 
therefore  cannot  claim  another  treatment — without  inquiring  whether,  as  he  can 
also  part  with  the  material  received  on  the  same  terms,  and  must  do  so,  I  can  show 
you  that  the  dogma  is  one  untrue,  hoth  in  practice  and  in  theory.  *  *  *  The 
large  business  of  exchanging  contracts,  as  well  as  all  such  dealings  in  capital  and 
commodities,  in  which  the  "  creditor  "  stands  in  the  position  assumed  above,  is  car- 
ried on  by  accounts,  checks,  and  clearing  systems  without  the  use  of  any  currency, 
and  so  the  great  system  depends  upon  the  exchange  of  equivalents  of  value  alone. 
*  *  *  There  can  be  no  question  of  any  difference  or  disproportionate  "cheap- 
ness" between  them,  (the  metals.)  The  debtor,  in  order  to  obtain  either  gold  or 
silver  coin,  must  render  up  the  same  equivalent  for  either.  (Ernest  Scyd,  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  March  10,  187(5,  p.  3-20.) 
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ulate  values,  uuless  the  things  whose  values  are  to  he  regulated  are 
specified,  and  practically,  uuless  also  the  law-power  or  Government 
possesses  control  of  the  supply  or  demand  of  the  things  to  he  valued. 
As  all  things  cannot  he  specified,  and  as  Government  only  has  control 
of  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  it  follows  that  the  value  of 
these  commodities,  one  to  the  other,  is  all  that  can  he  " regulated" 
under  the  Constitution,  and  that  this  regulation  constitutes  hoth  sil- 
ver and  gold  as  money  and  legal  tender. 

I.  Article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  tix  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures. 

What  is  money  \  Gold  and  silver  coined.  This  was  the  only  mean- 
ing attached  to  "money"  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  it 
is  the  o\\\y  proper  meaning.  In  late  days  the  word  money  has  heen 
used  to  mean  any  circulating  media,  whether  gold  or  silver  coined,  or 
promises  to  pay.  That  such  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  em- 
ployed in  the  Constitution  is  evident  from  the  phrase  "to  coin." 
which  prefixes  (lie  word  " money."  Promises  to  pay  cannot  be  coined, 
nor  were  any  other  metals  than  gold  and  silver  used  as  money  in  this 
country  or  any  other  at  the  period  of  the  Constitution:  therefore, 
money,  as  ment  toned  in  thai  instrument,  mean!  gold  and  si  1  ver  coined, 
and  could  not  have  meant  anything  else. 

Nor  could  it  have  meanl  either  one  of  these  metals  separately,  he- 
cause  of  thea'ffix,  '-and  regulate  the  value  thereof." 

What  is  value?  Therelation  between  two  services  or  commodities 
exchanged,  or,  to  he  more  precise,  the  quantitative  relation  in  serv- 
ices or  com  modi  l  ies  between  two  services  or  commodities  exchanged. 
I  have  already  explained  I  he  meaning  of  this  term.  (See  pagol4,rn//c. ) 
It  must  not  be  compared  with  worth,  utility,  or  desirability,  which 
are  intrinsic  qualities  or  characteristics  without  quantity ;  whilst 
value  is  an  extrinsic  and  a  quantitative,  characteristic  which  is  only 
determinabh  in  exchange.  Wort  h,  utility,  and  desirability  may  reside 
in  an  object  without  reference  to  exchange.  Value  without  exchange 
is  impossible.   Law  cannot  regulate  the  worth,  ut  ility,  or  desirability 

of  a  commodity.    Why:'     Because  these  are  intrinsic  and  ineommeii 

surable  characterist  Lcs,  and  are  therefore  not  susceptible  of  regulat  ion. 

Law  can  regulate  value.  In  cause  value  is  an  extrinsic,  characteristic. 

determinable  by  exchange.  But  law  cannot  regulate  the  value  of  a 
commodity  generally,  and  as  to  all  things,  unless  it.  specifies  sepa- 
rately, 1  he  quant  ity  of  all  things  which  shall  he  interchangeable.  This 
is  not  only  palpably  impracticable,  but,  even  were  it.  practicable,  is 
clearly  inadmissible  as  a  construction  of  the  constitutional  phraseol- 
ogy. An  attempt  tO  regulate  the  value  of  money  as  (o  all  things 
would  produce  <  he ut  most  i  ii  j  ust  ice  a  ml  con  fusion  in  industrial  a  Hairs, 
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and  entirely  subvert  the  Constitution  and  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  established.  The  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  was 
therefore  confined  to  gold  and  silver  only.  It  could  not  have  beeu 
with  reference  to  other  things. 

II.  Even  with  reference  to  gold  and  silver,  the  power  to  regulate 
the  value  of  money  would  have  been  supererogatory  unless  money 
meant  both  gold  and  silver,  and  value  the  relation  between  them  ; 
for  value  in  respect  to  an  isolated  thing  is  inconceivable  and  impos- 
sible, value  being  a  relation  and  not  an  intrinsic  quality.  If  "  money," 
according  to  the  Constitution,  meant  both  gold  and  silver,  the  power 
to  regulate  the  value  thereof  was  a  necessary  incident  to  that  of  coin- 
age, and  this  view  affords  the  only  explanation  of  the  employment 
of  the  phrase  "  to  regulate  the  value  thereof "  in  the  Constitution. 
Otherwise  the  phrase  was  powerless,  meaningless,  and  absurd.  To 
coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  are,  therefore,  inseparable 
powers,  and  although  Congress  is  not  required  to  exercise  them,  but 
is  merely  permitted  to  do  so,  yet,  if  exercised,  they  can  only  be  ex- 
ercised together,  and  the  exercise  of  one  power  without  the  other  is 
unconstitutional.  Therefore,  so  long  as  any  coins  of  the  United  States 
are  in  existence  the  suppression  of  the  silver  dollar  by  the  act  of  1873 
is  void.* 

III.  Practically,  the  Government  has  control  of  only  two  commod- 
ities among  all  those  known  to  the  world :  these  two  are  gold  and 
silver  coins.  The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Government  exclusively 
the  power  to  coin  money,  and  this  power  gives  it  practical  control 
over  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  coins.  It  may  be  held,  indeed,  that 
the  same  power  gives  it  also  control  over  any  substances  which  it  may 
choose  to  employ  as  money ;  for  example,  copper,  tobacco,  musket- 
balls,  wampum-peag,  paper  promises,  &c.  But  the  impracticability 
of  regulating  the  value  of  substances  of  such  heterogeneous  composi- 
tion and  limitless  supply  merely  serves  to  show  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "money"  beyond  that 
which  was  clearly  attached  to  it  at  the  time  of  the  Constitution, 
namely,  gold  and  silver  coins.  These  various  substances,  and  many  y 
others,  had  all  been  employed  in  this  country  as  substitutes  for  money, 
or  as  tokens,  previous  to  the  Constitution,  and  some  of  them  were  in 

wide  use  at  the  time  of  that  instrument.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that 
none  of  them  were  referred  to  in  the  phrase  "money,"  and  that  gold 
and  silver  alone  were  meant. 

Having  control  of  the  two  commodities,  gold  and  silver  coins,  and 
of  these  two  only,  it  was  not  and  is  not  practicable  for  the  Govern- 

*  The  word  dollar  was  first  defined  in  the  coinage  act  of  April,  1792.  Therefore, 
the  powers  of  coining  and  regulating  value  were  first  exercised  together,  There 
was  no  regulation  of  value  before  coining  ;  therefore  u<>  regulation  of  the  value  of 
the  foreign  coins  which  circulated  in  the  United  States  previous  to  1792. 
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ment  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  value  as  between  any  other 
commodities  than  gold  and  silver  coins.* 

Having  made  this  regulation,  Congress  went  as  far  as  it  had  power 
to  go.  In  the  regulation  that  "  the  proportional  value  of  gold  to 
siver  in  all  coins  which  shall  by  law  be  current  as  money  within  the  * 
United  States  shall  be  as  15  to  1,  according  to  quantity  in  weight 
of  pure  gold  or  pure  silver/'  (act  of  April  2,  1792,  section  11,)  Con- 
gress exercised  all  the  kind  of  power  which  was  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution  regarding  the  regulation  of  values. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  LAST  GENERATION  ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION. 

The  view  herein  taken  is  that  which  has  hitherto  been  taken  by 
all  who  have  carefully  considered  this  subject.  In  a  report  to  this 
Chamber  by  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Sanford,  the  chairman  of  a 
"  select  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  currency,"  appointed 
by  the  Twenty-first  Congress,  (see  Executive  Document,  second  ses- 
sion Twenty-first  Congress,  December  15,  1830,)  ho  held  the  follow- 
ing language : 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  evidently  contemplates  in  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  this  Government  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coins,  and  the  restriction  imposed  on  the.  States  to  make  nothing  hut  gold 
and  silver  coins  a  ti  nder  in  payment  of  debts,  that  the  money  of  this  country  shall 
be  gold  and  silver.  Our  system  of  money  established  in  the  year  1192  fully  adopts 
the  principle  that  it  is  expedient  to  coin  and  nse  both  metals  as  money,  and  such  ' 
has  always  been  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  period  (1830)  there  was  not  a.  dollar  of  gold  in  the  country. 
England  nearly  depleted  us  of  what  little  we  had,  previous  to  1817, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which 

had  been  suspended  in  England  since  1707,  and  which  resumption 

the  rulitfg  classes  of  England  had  unwisely  or  selfishly  planned  upon 
the  basis  of  a  single  metal.  This  depletion  went  on  from  1817  until 

after  1820,  perhaps  until  L821  or  182&  Then  it  stopped,  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  from  sheer  exhaustion  on  Our  part.  We  had  no  more 
gold  to  sell.  At  that  period  we  had  nearly  $70,000,000  of  hank  paper 
afloat.  Wnal  condition  t  his  count  ry  would  have  been  left  in  had  our 
statesmen  been  as  indifferent  then  as  they  appear  to  have  been  in 
1 873,  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  requirement  to  make  both  gold 
and  silver  legal-tender  money,  I  leave  to  the  imagination.  Our  pop- 
ulation was  then  III, 000, 000.     We  had  hut  Lately  emerged  from  a  war 

with  England,  at  the  close  of  which  gold  had  stood,  in  our  excessive 

paper  issues,  at  117,  and  an  attempt  to  resume  in  L817  was  met   hy  a 
revulsion  in  L819  and  a  secondary  revulsion  in  L821. 

Imagine  10,000,000  of  people,  ex  ha  listed  by  war  and  the  sores  of  a 
double  revulsion,  depleted  of  every  dollar  of  gold,  and  divested  of 
I  he.  power  to  resume,  in  silver  or  use.  that  metal  in  the  payment  oi 

*  Not  even  1>H  w  BCD  gold  ;ind  Silver  bullion. 
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debts.  Do  you  suppose,  if  the  statesmen  of  1822  had  been  as  forget- 
ful of  the  interests  of  their  country  and  as  oblivious  of  constitutional 
law  as  seem  to  have  been  those  of  1873,  that  any  respect  would  have 
been  paid  to  their  legislation,  and  that  if  it  had  been  respected,  the 
country  could  have  been  saved  from  revulsion  and  repudiation?  I 
fancy  not. 

And  this  episode  of  our  history  conveys  more  than  one  warning, 
more  than  the  warning  that  mononietalism,  if  persisted  in,  may 
bring  the  country  to  great  social  and  political  disturbances.  Some 
people  are  so  rilled  with  the  sense  of  security  that  a  warning  of  repu- 
diation seems  to  them  a  mere  bugaboo.  Simple  failure  in  an  attempt 
to  resume  specie  payments  is  to  them  an  event  of  far  greater  likeli- 
hood, if  not  of  importance.  Very  well,  then  ;  the  episode  before  us 
contains  the  warning  of  such  a  failure,  of  two  such  failures.  We  tried 
to  resume  in  1817  ;  we  tried  again  in  1821 ;  and  on  both  occasions  dis- 
tress followed.  What  was  the  cause  ?  Lack  of  specie.  We  tried  to 
redeem  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  paper  with  twenty  or  twenty-five 
millions  of  coin.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  specie  ?  England 
had  drained  us  of  our  gold,  which  she  virtually  overvalued  in  order 
to  prepare  for  her  own  resumption. 

But  for  silver,  the  use  of  which  as  legal  tender  had  been  preserved 
for  us  by  the  Constitution,  we  should  not  have  resumed  at  all,  at  least 
not  for  forty  years  after,  when  California  opened.  The  case  is  simi- 
lar now.  England  again  has  drained  us  of  our  gold.  We  have 
$800,000,000  of  paper  afloat  and  less  than  $50,000,000  of  specie  where- 
with to  redeem  it.  Yet  Congress  orders  resumption  to  take  place, 
and  forbids  the  employment  of  silver  wherewith  to  resume.  Is  it  not 
plain  that  resumption  is  quite  impracticable ;  that  a  sum  of  gold  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  cannot  be  purchased  throughout  the  world  at 
any  prices  for  bonds  or  exports  at  which  we  would  be  willing  to  sell, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  resume,  unless  the  constitutional  require- 
ments as  to  the  monetization  of  silver  are  obeyed,  will  plunge  the 
country  into  all  the  disasters.of  monetary  revulsion? 

VESTED  INTERESTS  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Webster's  time  it  has  been  an  oft-quoted  doctrine 
that  under  the  Constituti/ni  the  destruction  or  impairment  of  a  vested 
interest  by  act  of  Government  is  in  the  nature  of  a  breach  of  contract. 
Without  giving  adhesion  to  this  doctrine  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that, 
as  a  rule  of  law  it  appears  to  work  too  many  ways  to  be  practicable, 
because  legislation  is  impossible  without  disturbance  of  social  rela- 
tions, and  therefore  Of  existing  interests.  However  this  may  be,  the 
rule  has  been  held  to  apply  with  peculiar  force,  though  I  know  not 
why,  to  the  vested  interests  of  the  public  creditor,  and  prejudice  has 
been  arrayed  against  the  return  to  the  double  standard  because  it  is 
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held  that  payments  in  silver  might  affect  the  interests  of  the  public 
creditor.  To  this  I  have  already  adverted  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
raise  that  question  now.  But  while  on  the  subject  of  vested  inter 
ests  and  breach  of  contract  there  is  something  more  to  be  said.  That 
something  relates  to  the  mining  interests  of  this  country;  interests 
which,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  are  quite  as  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  as  those  of  the  public  creditor. 

The  mining  interests  of  this  country  came  into  existence  under 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  it  was  well  understood  made  both 
gold  and  silver  money  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts.  During 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the  period  of  our  national  existence  silver 
chiefly  and  for  the  most  time  only  was  employed  as  money;  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  period  gold  was  chiefly  so  employed.  But  not 
until  1873  (and  that  merely  by  implication)  was  either  metal  demon- 
etized. It  was  therefore  while  both  metals  were  money  that  the 
entire  gold  and  silver  mining  interests  of  this  country  were  created 
and  built  up,  at  first  upon  alluvial  findings  and  washings,  and  after- 
ward with  the  profit  from  those  upon  the  more  difficult  and  expensive 
ores  in  veins  and  lodes.  These  interests,  once  so  few,  now  so  Numer- 
ous that  they  yearly  throw  into  the  lap  of  the  country  1100,000,000 
of  the  precious  metals— more  than  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  en- 
tire world,  and  sufficient  if  rightly  managed  to  render  our  country 
the  clearing-house  of  the  world — were  literally  built  up  with  the 
naked  fingers,  with  the  rude  pick  and  cradle.  Tins  single  foundation 
w  as  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  makes  the  precious  metals 
money,  but  f6r  which  they  would  have  had  no  existence,  and  upon 
the  continued  and  faithful  observance  of  which  they  depend  even 
to-day  for  maintenance,  because,  though  of  gigantic  dimensions  in 
the  aggregate,  their  average  profit  is  so  small  that  it  vanishes  with 
the  slightest  disturbance  itl  the  value  of  the  precious  metals.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  hold  in  respect  of  these  permanent,  important, 
and  well-deserving  interests  vested  in  mining  that  the  interests  of  a 

pack  of  clamorous  money-lenders  in  London,  Berlin';  and  Frankfort 

are  of  vast  ly  more  account  than  theirs.  The  recent  project  of  a  Bos- 
ton correspondent  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  in  silver 
dollars  they  sneered  at  as  "a  nice  dow  n-cast  joke,"  and  bullied  about 
the  rights  of  vested  interests  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  !  Sir,  when  I  come  to  pronounce  that  word  I  do 
so  wit  h  a  respect  that  is  akin  130  reverence ;  for  under  tne  shadow  of 
that  instrument,  so  wisely  and  so  wondrously  draw  n  as  to  have  lasted 
a  Century  bf  the  world's  busiest  times,  there  has  grown  up  from 
thirteen  feeble  and  jealous  colonies,  containing  3,000^000  people  of 
varied  origin  and  conflicting  interests,  a  nal  ion  of  t  hirt  y-eight  proud 
States,  containing  45,000,000  people,  free,  homogeneous,  prosperous, 
strong,  and  progressive.    When  and  where  else  in  the  world's  hislon 
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has  such  a  growth  been  seen  ?  The  constitution  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, though  nominally  it  lasted  longer,  really  did  not  last  so  long, 
for  it  was  frequently  and  essentially  altered  and  modified.  It  had  to 
deal  with  a  far  lesser  number  of  states,  interests,  or  people,  and  the 
progress  under  it  was  nothing  as  compared  with  our  progress.  Take 
the  most  important  of  modern  states,  England,  France,  or  Germany. 
In  which  of  them  will  you  find  the  same  freedom,  the  same  equality, 
the  same  ingenuity  and  adaptability,  the  same  energy,  the  same  elas- 
ticity, the  same  rapidity  of  growth,  either  in  numbers  or  wealth  ? 
Since  the  date  of  our  Constitution  England  has  scarcely  tripled  her 
population.  France  has  not  yet  doubled  hers,  while  ours  has  in- 
creased fifteen  times.  Our  national  life  has  not  been  without  its 
vicissitudes,  but  who  can  deny  that  it  has  been  grand,  noble,  and  pro- 
gressive, and  that  it  is  due,  all  of  it,  to  that  sacred  instrument  which 
we  rightly  term  the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  ? 

In  pronouncing  the  name  of  this  instrument  I  do  so  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  mighty  agency  which  it  has  had  in  building  up  a 
great  nation  and  promoting  the  progress  of  man  in  all  countries. 

In  this  remembrance  I  should  almost  regard  it  as  sacrilege  to  in- 
voke its  support  of  a  false  doctrine,  to  twist  it,  distort  it,  or  seek  to 
turn  it  aside  from  its  plain  meaning.  And  I  regard  it  as  sacrilege 
when  I  see  it  used  as  a  cover  to  protect  the  sharp-toothed  greed  of  plu- 
tocracy. 

That  gold  and  silver  are  both  the  money  of  the  Constitution  is  so 
obviously  the  meaning  of  that  instrument  that  the  question,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  was  never  fully  raised  until  lately  and  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1873.  That  the  Constitution  either  directly  or  by  the 
remotest  implication  throws  any  mantle  of  protection  over  the  public 
creditor,  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  as  amply  cover  the  third 
greatest  industrial  interest  of  the  whole  country — this  I  deny. 

Between  an  interest  whichhas  become  "  vested"  by  dint  of  hasty  and 
ill-considered  legislation,  and  one  which  has  become  "  vested"  through 
bold  adventure,  the  peril  of  life,  the  miasma  of  death-inclosing  val- 
leys, the  snows  of  lofty  mountains,  the  arid  and  burning  plains, 
through  incessant  labor,  and  far  away  from  "  home  "  and  familiar 
faces,  between  these  classes  of  vested  interests  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence. One  of  these  classes  demands  the  maintenance  of  the  act  of 
18j73,  because  it  fears  that  the  overthrow  of  that  act  may  have  some 
possible  bearing  upon  the  advantages  which  it  has  secured;  the 
other  asks  for  its  immediate  abolition  hecause  it  is  unconstitutional, 
it  is  unwise,  it  is  sapping  the  foundation  of  an  industry  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  country.  Let  the  Senate  decide  between  them,  and 
< -boose  whether  it  will  intrust  the  welfare  of  the  nation  ra  ther  to  the 
nioney-denlers  of  Lombard  street  and  the  Continent  than  to  the  hardy 
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mountaineers  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  whose  occupations  are  environed 
with  danger  and  whose  unceasing  watch- word  is  Liberty  ! 

WHAT  THE  HAM)  OF  THE  DESTROYER  HATH  SPARED. 

Some  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  destroyed,  and 
it  has  been  asserted  that  nothing  remains  to  attest  their  existence 
except  the  languages  they  employed.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  an- 
cient Arabians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Carthagenians.  who  were  all 
of  the  same  race.  Such,  also,  was  the  case  with  the  ancient  Malays, 
Egyptians,  and  Toltecs.  Of  the  Lake  Dwellers  of  Switzerland  or  the 
Mound  Builders  of  America,  it  is  said  that  not  even  language  remains. 
And  yet  all  of  these  nations  and  many  other  prehistoric  ones,  as  the 
Pelasgians,  the  Etruscans,  &c,  have  left  a  legacy  to  mankind.  That 
legacy  is  the  precious  metals  which  they  employed  for  money.  Much 
of  it  must  still  be  in  existence  in  some  form  or  other  of  usefulness. 
The  hand  of  the  destroyer,  Time,  hath  spared  this,  even  while  he  hath 
not  spared  language.  And  yet  there  are  impious  men  to-day  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  personal  advantage,  would  strike  down 
this  last  and  precious  vestige  of  nations  who  fought  and  labored  scores 
of  centuries  ago  that  we  might  now  live  in  peace  and  plenty. 

WORSE  THAN  DESTROYING  THE  MIXES. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  would  not  merely  have  the  same  result- 
as  the  stoppage  of  all  the  silver  mines  of  the  world  ;  the  result  would 
be  far  worse;  it  would  be  as  though  one-half  of  all  the"  labor  of  past 
ages,  except  what  doubtful  legacy  lias  remained  in  the  shape  of  land 
improvements,  were  blotted  out  6f  existence.  This  would  he  worse 
than  destroying  the  mines,  for  they  might  be  re-opened,  whereas  the 
demonetized  metal  would  be  irretrievably  lost  in  the  arts  and  other- 
wise. 

"LET  THINGS  STAND  AS  THEY  ARE." 

"Let  things  stand  as  they  are1'  is  (lie  false  and  treacherous  maxim 
of  those  who  have  wrongfully  obtained  an  advantage  over  others. 
Laiesez  /aire  does  not  mean  "  Let  things  stand  as  they  are,"  but  "let 
alone"  altogether.  The  existing  state  of  a  I  lairs  may  be  the  result  of 
a  good  deal  of  meddlesomeness.  To  let  them  remain  as  (hey  are 
would  be  to  let  ruin  work  its  own  way.  The  single  standard  foisted 
upon  t  his  nation  by  the  act  of  1873  was  a  mischievous  interference 
with  trade,  and  things  cannot-  he  let  alone  until  this  act  is  repealed. 
The  suppression  of  the  double  standard  cannot  he  compared  w  ith  the 
usury  laws.  It-  is  ten  thousand  limes,  nay,  infinitely  worse;  for  in 
the  rate  of  interest  for  money  there  is  competion  hefween  money- 
lenders, whereas  concerning  the  kind  of  metal  in  which  t  hey  will  de- 
mand to  be  paid  there  will  be  no  competition  whatever.    Herein  t  he 

interests  of  all  money-lenders  are  identical.    The-  only  way  to  meet 

their  rapacity  is  hy  restoring  the  jdtmble  standard,  to  give  the  .debtor 

the  s  ime  opt  ion  in  pay  i  ng  that  the  Crodi  tor  had  in  lending. 
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ANTIQUITY  OF  MONEY— PKEIIISTOIUC  NATIONS — EXPERIMENTS  IN  MONEY— GOLD  STAND- 
ARD—PLATINUM  COINS. 

Hitherto,  in  alluding  to  the  antiquity  of  gold  and  silver  money,  I 
have  sometimes  used  the  expression  thirty  or  fifty  centuries,  the  for- 
mer referring  to  the  oldest  coins  now  extant,  the  latter  to  the  earliest 
period  for  which  we  have  indisputable  evidence  concerning  the  use 
of  these  metals  for  money.  But  if  there  is  any  credence  to  be  reposed 
in  the  numerous  authorities  quoted  in  Baldwin's  Prehistoric  Nations, 
both  gold  and  silver  were  employed  as  money  by  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians or  Cushites  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  centuries  ago.  The  precise 
antiquity  of  money  is,  however,  of  little  consequence  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  if  we  know  that  it  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  of  this  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 

During  all  this  time  every  conceivable  sort  of  experiment  was  made 
with  money.  It  was  tried  in  ingots,  in  "dust,"  in  wire  coils,  and  in 
coins;  round,  square,  oblong,  punctured,  buttoned,  milled,  and  un- 
united coins;  coins  with  and  without  alloy;  pure  coins,  composite 
coins,  base  coins,  plated  'coins,  coins  of  brass,  tin,  iron,  nickel,  and 
platinum. 

The  history  of  platinum  coins  exemplifies  the  results  of  all  these 
experiments.  These  coins  were  adopted  in  Russia  in  1826,  during  the 
notable  decline  in  the  product  of  the  precious  metals,  which  occurred 
from  1810  to  1840,  and  before  the  Ural  and  Siberian  mines  were  opened. 
No  substance  was  intrinsically  more  suitable  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  money  than  platinum.  It  was  only  inferior  to  the  precious  metals 
in  one  respect,  but  that  respect  proved  fatal  to  its  continuance.  There 
was  no  great  stock  of  platinum  in  the  world  to  modify  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  current  production  as  there  is  of  the  precious  metals ;  no 
reservoir  of  antiquity,  no  heirloom  of  the  centuries.  Consequently, 
every  time  the  annual  production  of  platinum  greatly  increased,  prices 
in  platinum  coins  were  suddenly  and  violently  advanced,  and  every 
time  the  production  of  platinum  fell  off,  prices  fell.  These  violent 
aberrations  proved  fatal  to  the  continued  use  of  this  metal  for  coins, 
and  it  was  discontinued.  The  same  thing  had  previously  occurred 
with  coins  of  brass,  iron,  tin,  &c,  and  if  our  nickel  coins  were  any- 
thing more  than  tokens,  mere  promises  to  pay  stamped  on  base  metal, 
the  same  thing  would  happen  with  them. 

Substitutes  for  money  form  another  class  of  experiments  which 
have  ended  disastrously  in  bank  panics,  in  commercial  crises,  in  stay 
la  w  s,  and  in  repudiation.  The  trouble  is  the  same  with  bank  credits 
as  with  coins  of  any  other  substances  than  the  precious  metals.  There 
is  no  stock  on  hand  to  modify  the  influence  of  great  supplies. 

The  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard  is  another  experiment  in 
money  of  similar  character,  and  subject  in  a  measure  to  the  same 
fatal  objection.    In  this  case  the  stock  on  hand  is  very  great;  but  it 
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is  only  one-half  as  much  as  that  of  the  two  precious  metals  com- 
bined ;  and  this  important  fact  must  settle  the  fate  of  the  experiment. 

COMPARATIVE  FACILITY  AND  COST  OF  TRANSPORTING  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

During  the  great  continental  wars  of  three-fourths  of  a.  -century 
ago,  the  necessity  of  having  large  military  chests  in  the  service  of 
armies  rendered  it  necessary  to  transport  large  sums  of  specie  in  the 
field.  For  this  purpose  gold  was  found  to  he  superior  to  silver  on  ac- 
couut  of  its  lighter  weight  iu  proportion  to  value.  While  the  fact 
was  then  so  important  that  it  may  have  had  no  little  influence  in 
reconciling  the  British  nation  with  that  formal  adoption  of  the  single 
gold  standard  which  followed  shortly  after  these  wars,  it  is  now  of 
no  importance  whatever,  even  in  Europe,  and  never  has  been  of  any 
importance  in  this  country.  Armies  do  not  employ  military  chests 
nowadays.  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  even  Eng- 
land, have  fought  their  greatest  campaigns  with  the  aid  of  treasury 
or  bank  paper.  In  America  all  our  wars  have  been  fought  with 
paper.  The  colonial  expedition  to  Louisbourg,  in  1745,  was  con- 
ducted with  paper,  our  war  of  Independence  was  fought  with  paper, 
our  rebellion  was  put  down  with  paper.  Whatever  may  be  the  evil 
effects  of  paper,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  it  will  not  be  issued  by 
governments  in  the  event  of  great  wars.  War  is  of  itself  the  great- 
est of  evils,  and  the  lesser  evil  of  paper  merely  follows  in  its  wake,  as 
sharks  do  the  mutinous  ship. 

In  times  of  peace  the  cost  of  transporting  a  given  sum  in  gold  or 
silver  is  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  lighter  weight  of  the  former. 
Freights  upon  gold  and  silver  are  rated  according  to  value,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  hulk  or  weight.  The  freight  upon  a  ton  of  gold  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  New  York  is  now  more  than  sixteen  times  as  much  as  that 
upon  a  ton  of  silver,  and  this  is  the  same  upon  railway,  and  steam- 
ship, and  other  transportation  lines  throughout  the  world.  Thecuri- 
ous  will  find  the  actual  freights  quoted  in  M.  ( -ernusehi's  work  on  Bi- 
metalism. 

The  rating  of  freights  upon  gold  and  silver  by  value  instcadof  bulk 
or  weight  is  due  to  the  important  considerat  ion  of  risk.  The  hulk  or 
weight  of  a  million  dollars  in  silver  is  far  greater  than  that  of  a  mill- 
ion dollars  in  gold;  1 » n t  the  risk  of  loss  from  accident  or  robbery  is 
far  greater  in  the  ease  of  gold  than  in  that  of  silver.  An  ingot  of 
gold  worth  $^000  COUld  he  \  cry  easily  lost,  and  would  he.  very  diffi- 
cult to  recover  in  case  of  ,i  railway  collision,  a  lire,  the  breaking  of  a 
bridge,  a  robbery,  &Ci  An  ingot  of  silver  w  ort  b  $2,000  would  be  dil'li  - 
cult,  to  |.»se  and  easy  |<>  mover  ;  nor  eonhl  a  t  hief  con  venient  ly  carry  it 

off,  because  if  would  weigh  over  a  hundred  pounds.  No  guards  are  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  shipment  of  silver  bars,  because  no  highwaymen 
could  lift  them,  whilst  gold  ingots  of  I  he  same  value  eonhl  lie  stowed 

away  in  the  puck  ei ,  and  therefore  would  have  to  be  guarded  by  armed 
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men.  The  expense  incurred  in  this  and  other  ways  fully  counterbal- 
ances the  saving  which  arises  from  inferior  bulk  or  weight  in -trans- 
portation. 

As  to  the  alleged  superiority  of  gold  in  handling  sums  of  money 
suitable  for  the  ordinary  payments  of  commercial  life,  it  is  the  merest 
moonshine.  One  would  suppose,  to  hear  this  claim  made,  that  such 
an  institution  as  banking  was  unknown  to  the  world,  instead  of  be- 
ing, what  is  the  fact,  of  seven  hundred  years'  growth.  Only  the  most 
narrow  theorist  will  contend  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
in  this  country  will  be  followed  by  the  extinction  of  banks.  After 
resumption,  banks  will  receive  specie  on  deposit  and  issue  bills  in  its 
place,  and  these  bills  will  be  used  for  payments  from  hand  to  hand 
just  as  similar  bills  were  used  before  suspension.  The  only  differ- 
ence will  be  that,  thanks  to  the  superiority  of  the  national  over  the 
old  State  bank  systems,  the  bills  will  be  better  secured — indeed,  we 
may  say  absolutely  secured — provided,  of  course,  that  no  relaxation  is 
made  of  the  admirable  and  sound  conditions  and  principles  upon 
which  this  system  was  founded  ;  and  of  such  relaxation  we  need  en- 
tertain no  fears. 

In  such  case,  and  in  all  cases,  we  always  have  a  perfect  expedient 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  handling  coins,  that  of  depositing 
the  coins  with  the  Government,  which  shall  issue  therefor,  dollar  for 
dollar,  bills  to  be  declared  by  law  receivable  for  all  payments,  public 
and  private. 

This  project  I  need  not  elaborate  at  this  time  or  in  this  connection. 
Its  suggestion  merely  serves  to  show  that  in  any  event  our  money, 
whether  of  gold  or  silver,  or  both,  as  it  should  be,  can  always  be  made 
easy  enough  to  handle  through  the  medium  of  representative  paper. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  M.  Cernuschi  remarks, 
a  bill  of  exchange  (or  bank-note)  for  silver  does  not  weigh  any  more 
than  one  for  gold. 

THE  SINGLE  STANDARD  COMMERCIALLY  UNPROFITABLE. 

If  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  national  and  not  merely  the 
plutocratical  point  of  view,  it  will  appear  that  every  nation  which 
demonetizes  one  of  the  metals  and  limits  itself  to  the  use  of  the  other 
only  punishes  itself.  It  would  leave  more  money  to  the  other  nations. 
Prices  would  fall  in  the  former  countries  and  rise  in  the  latter.  The 
former  would  have  to  sell  their  products  to  the  latter  at  low  prices 
and  purchase  back  in  high  prices  ;  just  as  China  sells  to  us  now  at 
low  prices  and  buys  from  us  at  high  ones.  If  instead  of  selling  their 
products  wherewith  to  pay  for  the  products  they  purchased,  the  gold- 
standard  nations  sold  their  products  wherewith  to  purchase  the  de- 
monetized metal  in  which  the  prices  of  the  other  were  rated,  as  for 
instance,  if  England  purchased  silver  wherewith  to  pay  for  East  In- 
dia products,  she  would  have  to  purchase  such  silver  at  the  high 
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prices  of  commodities  "which  would  prevail  in  India  after  the  surplus 
stock  of  Europe  were  driven  thither.  In  other  words,  the  course  of 
exchange  would  be  against  the  gold-standard  nations.  For  example, 
a  pound  sterling  of  exchange  upon  India  would  cost  more  than  a 
pound  sterling  of  gold  in  England.  Arrange  it  as  you  will  either, 
product  against  product,  or  product  against  exchange,  the  result  will 
he  the  same.  The  nations  with  a  limited  stock  of  money  would  trade 
disadvantageously  with  nations  having  both  the  metals  for  their 
standard  of  value.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  profitableness  of  the 
oriental  trade.  The  oriental  countries  employ  but  one  metal  for 
their  standard — silver.  The  occidental  countries  have  hitherto  em- 
ployed both  metals.  Hence  the  low  prices  of  the  Orient  and  high 
prices  of  the  Occident.  As  a  measure  between  the  labor  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  world,  it  has  always  been  favorable  to  the  Oc- 
cident. This  advantage  it  is  now  proposed  to  destroy.  To  call  it 
madness  would  be  but  a  mild  stigma. 

OUR  MONEY  SHOULD  BE  EX  RArroRT  "WITH  THAT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Having  already  shown  that  gold  and  silver  was  the  money  of  the 
world — not  gold  or  silver  singly — it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  to 
reply  more  specificall  y  to  an  objection  to  the  restoration  of  the  double 
standard  which  some  men  suggest.  That  suggestion  is,  that  unless 
we  adopt  the  gold  standard  we  shall  not  be  en  rapport  with  the  stand- 
ard of  England,  the  country  with  which  we  transact  the  most  com- 
merce. 

Those  who  suggest  this  objection  do  not  appear  to  remember  how 
foreign  exchanges  are,  conducted.  Balances  of  trad*1  are  not  paid  in 
coin,  but  in  bullion,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  bullion 
is  of  gold  or  silver  or  both.  It  goes  lor  its  value,,  whatever  thai  may 
be  at  the  time.  Exchanges  are  adjusted  by  means  of  hills,  which  are 
rated  in  view  of  the  standard  of  value  in  the  several  count  ries  upon 
or  through  which  the  hills  are  drawn.  Suppose  our  standard  were  of 
gold,  and  we  had  to  pay  for  a  balance  of  t  rade  to  China;  we  would 
not  pay  in  gold  coin,  but  in  bullion,  in  gold  not  at  its  price  in  this 
Country,  but  at  its  price  in  all  countries.  This  would  he  (let  erini  ned 
by  t  he  course  of  exchange,  which  is  the  product  of  set  t  lements  be  - 
tween  all  commercial  nations.  So,  if  our  standard  were  t  he  double 
one  of  silver  and  gold,  our  balances  with  England  would  not,  he  set- 
tled in  gold  and  silver  coin,  hut.  in  bullion,  at  its  price  in  all  countries, 

as  determined  by  the  course  of  exchange,  We  would  settle  in  hills 
of  exchange,  as  we  do  now,  as  we  always  haVe  done.  So  Ear  as  this 
objection  goes,  the  discordance  between  t  he  standards  of  two  coun- 

t  l  ies  is  of  no  consequence  whatever.     I  >iscord;ince  ol'^taiulard  is  only 

material  when  it,  laas'the  effect  of  locally  demonetizing,  for  a  greater 
or  lesser  duration  of  time,  an  important  part  of  t  he  world's  stock  of 
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coin,  and  this  can  only  happen  when  several  important  countries 
unite  in  demonetizing  one  of  the  metals.  This  is  the  case  now.  Sil- 
ver is  being  driven  to  the  Orient,  and  though,  in  spite  of  demonetiza- 
tion, it  will  find  its  way  back  in  time,  yet  meanwhile  the  nations  who 
unite  in  demonetizing  it  will  needlessly  produce  a  revolution  in  prices 
and  the  relations  of  the  various  classes  of  society,  which  may  seriously 
affect  the  rank  of  such  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

To  render  our  standard  of  money  en  rapport  with  that  of  England, 
while  it  would  not  prove  of  the  slightest  convenience  in  commercial 
affairs,  would  tend  to  render  our  institutions  of  government  en  rapport 
with  hers.  If  this  is  what  gentlemen  desire,  they  should  say  so 
openly,  and  not  under  the  mask  of  a  fancied  commercial  advantage. 
Their  constituents  will  then  be  better  able  to  appreciate  their  states- 
manship. 

GROWING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  STOCK  OF  SrECIE. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  world's  stock  of  specie  was  so  small  that 
the  slightest  vicissitude  in  the  supply  of  bullion  from  the  mines  was 
sufficient  to  cause  violent  fluctuations  in  prices  and  violent  changes 
of  fortune.  The  feudal  system  owes  no  little  of  its  strength  and  perma- 
nence to  this  fact,  for  it  was  the  only  institution  upon  which  the  rul- 
ing classes,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  could  rely  to  secure  to  them  their 
monopoly  of  wealth.  When  the  feudal  system,  through  many  causes,* 
began  to  lose  strength,  the  mercantile  system  was  adopted  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  flow  of  specie  from  one  country  to 
another.  At  the  present  time  the  world's  stock  of  specie  is  so  great, 
that  the  vicissitudes  of  supply  can  have  but  little  influence  upon 
X>rices;  and  as  that  stock  becomes  larger  and  larger,  the  influence  of 
the  supply  will  become  less  and  less.  Another  century  may  see  soci- 
ety safely  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  these  mutations. 

Yet  now,  upon  the  threshold  of  a  condition  of  affairs  which  must 
do  more  to  equalize  the  fortunes  of  individuals  and  advance  the  prog- 
ress of  society  than  any  other,  it  is  proposed  to  destroy  at  one  blow 
the  work  of  countless  centuries,  by  demonetizing  one-half  of  the 
world's  stock  of  specie,  and  the  United  States  are  asked  to  assist  in 
this  work  of  superlative  madness  and  inhumanity.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion, which  could  only  emanate  from  men  crazed  and  arrogant  Avith 
good  fortune,  is  not  merely  an  insult  to  the  genius  and  institutions 
of  this  country ;  it  is  a  bold  and  direct  attack  upon  progress,  upon 
civilization,  upon  liberty.  The  men  who  have  made  it  do  not  merely 
attack  the  prosperity  of  their  own  countries,  they  conspire  to  destroy 
humanity,  they  are  traitors  to  society,  they  have  urged  a  proposition 
of  the  most  violent  and  revolutionary  character. 


*The  invent!  >»  of  gunpowder,  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exchange,  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  establishment  of  colonies  with  ample  arable  lands,  &o. 
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NOBODY  HUKT  BY  RESTORING  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD. 

I  ask  gentlemen  to  point  me  out  one  individual  who  can  be  injured 
by  restoring  the  double  standard,  recoining  the  silver  dollar  of 
grains  fine,  and  making  it  a  legal  tender  for  all  amounts,  as  it  was  be- 
fore. Point  me  out  one  man  who  would  suffer  by  it.  Point  me  out 
one  product  of  the  country  which  would  be  lessened  in  its  gold  price 
by  restoring  the  silver  dollar.  Point  me  out  oneinterest  imperiled,  one 
sacrifice  sustained.  On  the  other  hand,  I  will  point  you  out  millions 
of  men  who  will  be  ruined  if  you  persist  in  retaining  the  gold  stand- 
ard ;  I  will  name  a  thousand  products  of  the  country  which  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  in  price  ;  I  will  show  you  a  myriad  of  interests  iu  jeop- 
ardy, and  innumerable  sacrifices  to  be  sustained. 

THE  STOCK  OF  MONEY  MAKES  PRICES,  AND  THE  COURSE  OF  PRICES  AFFECTS  CIVILI- 
ZATION. 

Double  the  world's  stock  of  money  to-day,  and  you  will  double  all 
prices.  Diminish  it  one-half,  and  prices  will  fall  one-half.  This  re- 
lation of  money  and  price  is  axiomatic.  You  will  find  it  in  all  the 
books  on  political  economy.  No  writer  has  ever  ventured  to  doubt 
it ;  not  even  Tooke,  who  doubted  everything,  even  his  own  opinions. 

Price  is  the  expression  of  the  measure  of  value,  which  is  money. 
The  larger  the  measure,  the  larger  the  expression  or  price  ;  the  smaller 
t  lie  measure,  the  smaller  the  expression  or  price.  Hence,  with  a  large 
stock  of  coin  in  the  world,  prices  would  be  high  ;  with  a  small  stock 
prices  would  be  low.  To  increase  the  stock  of  coin  is  to  enhance 
prices,  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  debtor  class,  and  distribute  wealth ; 
to  decrease  it  is  to  lower  prices,  increase  the  claims  of  the  creditor 
class,  and  concentrate  wealth.  One  result  leads  to  social  progress, 
the  other  to  decay.  Every  dollar  hewn  out  of  the  rocks,  no  matter 
whom  it  enriches  in  the  first  instance,  lias  an  Immediate  effect  in  al- 
leviating the  general  condition  of  mankind.  Every  dollar  worn  out  , 
lost,  or  demonetized  by  plutocrat  ical  legislation,  tends  to  lower  prices 
and  concentrate  wealth,  tends  feo impoverish  t  in1  needy  and  enrich 
t  he  affluent. 

The  proposition  to  resume  specie  payments  in  this  count  ry  on  the 
gold  standard  is  tantamount  to  demonetizing  One-tenth  of  t  he  world's 
slock  of  silver  or  one-twentieth  of  its  entire  stock  of  coin.  When 

the  long  period  which  has  been  required  feo  accumulate  this*  stock  is 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  act  will 
set  us  back  in  the  command  of  sonic  of  the  most  important  fact  ors  of 
civilization  as  much  as  a,  century  of  constitutional  freedom  has  set 
us  forward. 
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THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE  IX  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  IX  1870. 

The  standard  of  value  which  existed  in  the  various  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  1870  was  as  follows : 

DOUBLE  STANDARD. 

Country.  Population. 

United  States"   39,000,000 

Prance....:   36,000,000 

Italy*...   26,000,000 

Spain   17,  000,  000 

Belgium   5,  000,  000 

Switzerland   3,500,000 

Greece*   1,  500,  000 

Peru   4,  000,  000 

~Ne,w  Granada   3,  000,  000 

Ecuador   1,  000,  000 

SILVER  STANDARD. 

India   200,000,000 

China   250,  000,  0C0 

Russia*   82,  000,  000 

Germany   41,000,000 

Austria*  :   36,  000,  000 

Mexico   9,  000,  000 


Sweden 
Norwav 


  6,  000,  000 

Denmark   2,000,000 

Holland   4,000,000 

Central  America   2,500,000 

GOLD  STANDARD. 

United  Kingdom   31,  000,  000 

Turkey*   36,  000,  000 

Brazil*  C   10,  000,  000 

Portugal   4,000,000 

Chili...   2,000,000 

Australia   2,000,000 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARD  CONVENTION. 

It  would  he  desirable  for  all  nations  to  adopt  permanently  the  same 
standard  of  value,  and  if  the  same  were,  as  in  my  opinion  it  no  doubt 
would  be,  the  double  standard,  to  adopt  the  same  relation  between 
the  metals.  To  effect  this  object  all  that  is  necessary  is  an  interna- 
tional standard  convention,  which'can  be  called  by  any  one  of  the  great 
powers,  and  should  be  called  by  the  United  States.  Provision  should 
be  made  that  no  other  projects  but  the  standard  and  ratio  should  be 
determined  upon,  and  that  the  nations  should  vote  according  to  popu- 
lation or  wealth,  or  on  a  mixed  basis  consisting  of  both.  For  such 
an  international  convention  to  be  called  by  the  United  States  there 
is  imminent  necessity.    I  regard  this  project  as  likely  to  lead  to  results 
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of  the  highest  importance.  It  may  become  the  forerunner  of  that 
federation  of  the  nations  of  which  poets  have  dreamed  and  bards  have 
sung.  The  initial  point  of  such  a  federation  is  most  fitly  the  standard 
of  value,  for  this  lies  at  the  base  of  all  social  and  governmental  ar- 
rangements ;  it  determines  the  institution  of  property. 

THE  PECUNIARY  INTEREST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY  IN  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  March 
10,  1876,  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  estimates  the  amount  of  foreign  debt  (gov- 
ernmental, corporative,  and  other)  held  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France  as  follows  : 

England,  from  $5,000,030,000  to  $5,500,000,000 

Germany,  from...   2, 750, 000, 00 D  to  3.000,000,000 

France,  from   2,500,000,000  to  2,750,000,000 

Confining  our  view  to  England  and  Germany  only,  we  shall  see  how 
great  a  present  pecuniary  interest  these  countries  have  in  establish- 
ing and  upholding  a  single  gold  standard.  According  to  Mr.  Seyd's 
estimates  these  two  countries  alone  hold  over  $8,000,000,000  of  foreign 
debt.  By  limiting  themselves  to  the  single  gold  standard  and  en- 
deavoring to  influence  other  nations  (our  own  among  the  number)  to 
adopt  it,  they  have  already  succeeded  in  producing  a  decline  of  about 
7$  per  cent,  in  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver,  this  being  the  ratio  of 
the  difference  between  15.G3  and  16.69,  the  average  relation  of  silver  to 
gold  in  1872  and  1875  respectively.  Now,  7£  per  cent,  on  $8,000,000,01  M  > 
amounts  to  no  less  a  sum  than  $(i00,000,000,  which  is  the  measure  of 
the  profit  of  the  British  and  German  plutocracy  on  the  foreign  debts 
they  hold.  Descending  from  the  principal  to  the  interest  on  these 
debts,  if  we  estimate  the  average  annual  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  is  certainly  within  the  mark,  the  difference  to  these 
plutocracies  between  obtaining  their  interest  in  gold  and  obtaining 
it  in  silver  during  the  years  1872  and  1875  inclusive  has  been  no  less 
than  $36,000,000  per  annum.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  demone- 
tization act  into  the  American  Congress  these  gentry  have  gained 
$108,000,000  by  having  their  interest  paid  in  gold  instead  of  silver, 
The  magnitude  of  this  advantage,  e\  ery  dollar  of  which  has  been  a 
clear  and  gratuitous  loss  to  the  debtor  nations,  is  surely  enough  to 
account  for  the  vehemence  of  t  he  plutocrat  ical  object  ion  to  the 
double  standard.  With  $36,000,000  a  year  at  stake,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  they  have  succeeded  in  marshaling  to  their  aid  so  impos- 
ing an  array  of  advocates  iji  the  legislatures  and  the  press  of  the  vic- 
timized countries  from  which  this  extra  and  gratuitous  tribute  was 
drawn. 

Tin:  IM  a  IT  II.MI;  to  REHABILITATE  THE  SILVER  DOLLAR. 
The  right  time  for  us  to  rehabilitate  the  silver  dollar,  to  restore  the 
double  standard,  is  not  w  hen  t  he.  necessities  of  nations  shall  compel 
them,  as  it-  will  compel  t  hem  all,  to  go  into  the  market  for  silver.  A 
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simultaneous  demand  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  alone 
Avould  put  that  metal  up  to  15,  perhaps  for  the  time  even  to  14.  The 
right  time  for  us  is  now,  while  silver  is  temporarily  cheap,  and  no 
other  nation  of  the  Occident  is  bidding  for  it.  Last  month  silver  stood 
at  17.82,  and  already  it  is  up  to  17.69.  Before  the  year  has  expired  it 
may  stand  15.50.  It  is  dangerous  and  costly  to  delay.  The  present 
time  is  therefore  the  most  favorable  one  which  may  present  itself. 
Let  us  not  postpone  reform  until  it  is  too  late  to  accomplish  it.  Euro- 
pean demonstration  and  an  exceptional  mine  give  us  a  great  advan- 
tage.   Why  should  we  not  use  it  ? 

PRACTICAL  WORKING  OF  THE  SINGLE  STANDARD  IN  ENGLAND. 

When  an  outflow  of  specie  threatens  to  occur  iu  England,  the  occur- 
rence is  sought  to  be  averted  and  its  effects  mitigated  by  raising  the 
rate  of  discount  at  bank.  This  action  at  once  clogs  all  financial  oper- 
ations by  rendering  them  expensive  aud  difficult  of  accomplishment. 
Eaising  the  rate  of  discount  at  bank  is  like  putting  the  brakes  on  a 
railway  train  ;  lowering  it  is  like  taking  the  brakes  off. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  1694.  From  that  year  to 
the  year  1816,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  there 
were  only  sixteen  changes  in  the  bank  rate.  This  rate  never  fell  be- 
low 4  per  cent.,  and  (except  in  two  instances  to  6)  never  rose  above  5 
per  cent.  During  this  period  the  double  standard  existed  in  England. 
In  1816  the  double  was  changed  to  the  single  gold  standard.  From 
1816  to  1847,  a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  there  were  sixteen  changes 
in  the  bank  rate;  as  many  as  had  occurred  under  the  double  stand- 
ard during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years.  But  these 
changes,  numerous  as  they  were,  compared  with  the  few  that  had 
previously  taken  place,  were  few  themselves  compared  with  the  num- 
ber that  took  place  after  1847,  when  the  gold  product  of  California 
began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  From  1847  to 
1874,  inclusive,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  the  number  of  changes 
in  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  the  rate  fluctuated  violently  from  2£  to  10  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

These  fluctuations  have  been  ascribed  by  various  writers  to  vari- 
ous causes,  but  none  of  these  causes  appear  to  have  had  so  potential 
an  effect  as  the  mutations  of  the  gold  production  of  the  world,  for 
these  must  have  operated  with  peculiar  and  great  force  in  a  country 
which  alone  among  all  the  great  countries  of  the  world  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  so  unstable  a  measure  of  values  as  gold. 

PRACTICAL  WORKING  OF  THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD  IN  FRANCE. 

AVhile  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  in  time  for  the  present  pur- 
poses the  statistics  of  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  Bank 
of  France,  my  general  recollection  on  the  subject  enables  me  to  say 
8  J 
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that  these  changes  have  been  very  few,  and,  except  at  certain  critical 
financial  junctures,  they  have"  been  unimportant.  Iu  a  word,  the 
rate  of  discount  charged  by  this  great  institution,  which  is  second 
only  to  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  magnitude  of  its  resources  and 
operations,  has  been  changed  but  seldom  and  slightly  from  the  period 
of  its  foundation,  in  the  year  1800,  to  the  present  day.  Even  at  the 
financial  juuctures  alluded  to,  I  am  uuable  to  find  any  record  of  a 
higher  rate  than  6£  per  cent.,  and  this  occurred  during  the  suspension 
which  followed  the  Franco-German  war.  This  steadiness  of  the  rate 
is  attributable  to  the  double  standard. 

THE  BANK  RATE  REGULATES  ALL  COMMERCIAL  OPERATIONS. 

The  rate  of  discouut  at  bank  not  only  regulates  the  outflow  of 
specie ;  it  also  very  powerfully  affects  all  commercial  transactions. 
It  is  the  price  at  which  money  can  be  borrowed  to  carry  domestic  pro- 
duce, to  import  and  export  merchandise  abroad,  to  construct  railways 
and  other  public  improvements,  to  pay  debts,  meet  maturing  obliga- 
tions, and  the  like.  Every  commercial  speculation,  every  financial 
scheme,  is  influenced  by  its  fluctuations.  It  is  th,e  merchant's  inverse 
barometer,  whose  fall  indicates  prosperity,  and  whose  rise  points  to 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  ;  while  its  modifying  influence  acts  like  a  break- 
water to  protect  the  country  from  the  fierce  currents  of  the  financial 
ocean. 

NO  SUCH  REGULATOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  national  bank  par  eXcelt&nce,  no  greal 
central  institution  whose  operations  govern  those  of  all  smaller  ones 
and  at  once  influence  the  course  of  trade.  There  lias  been  no  such  in- 
stitution in  this  country  since  1837.  The  so-called  "  national  banks" 
are  private  institutions,  and  national  only  to  the  extent  that  they  ate 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  must  conform  to  its  regu- 
lations as  to  securities  and  circulation,  They  may  each  of  them 
charge  whatever  rate  of  discount  they  please  within  the  rate  permit- 
ted by  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  they  are  situated.  As  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  differs  in  nearly  all  the  States,  and  the  hanks  are  not 
combined  under  any  single  management,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
rate  of  interest  they  charge,  and  it  followsthat,  excepl  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the-  action  of  certain  prominent  hanks  in  the  lending  financial 
cities  of  the  country,  there  is  no  practical  check  w  hich  can  he  exerted 
fco  restrain  or  modify  a  threatened  on  I  How  of  specie,  or  any  other  finan- 
cial disaster  or  inconvenience. 

THEREFORE  THE  united  STATES  LESS  Alii.K  THAN  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  OR  GERMANY  TO 
RUN  THE  RISKS  OF  A  SINGLE  STANDARD. 

Hence  for  the  United  Stales  to  trust  its  commercial  prosperity  to 
t  lie  violent  hazards  of  a,  single  standard  would  he  even  more  inipiov 
identthan  i I  has  proved  in  the  case  of  England.    That  country,  in  its 
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great  national  bank,  possesses  a  "governor"  upon  whose  action  it  cau 
rely  to  break  the  force  of  sudden  and  great  movements  of  specie. 
Even  with  this  "  governor,"  we  have  seen,  in  the  fluctuations  of  the 
rate  of  interest,  how  violent  these  movements  have  been.  France  pos- 
sesses a  similar  "  governor  ;  "  so  does  Germany.  The  former  country 
lias  never  run  the  risk  of  trusting  to  it  in  this  matter  of  abandoning 
the  double  standard,  while  the  latter,  during  a  contemplated  change 
from  the  silver  to  the  gold  standard,  has  halted  midway  at  the  double 
standard. 

Yet,  although  quite  destitute  of  that  great  financial  mechanism, 
even  writh  the  aid  of  which  France  and  Germany  hesitate  to  encoun- 
ter the  great  peril  which  England  has  invited  them  to  share  with  her, 
we  of  the  United  States  are  asked  to  adopt  the  single  gold  standard, 
and  run  the  risk  of  immediate  shipwreck.  This  may  be  sound  advice ; 
but  I  must  confess  it  does  not  appear  to  come  from  people  who  have 
evinced  any  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

OPPOSITE  AM)  UNEXPECTED  EFFKCTS  OF  THE  FRENCH  INDEMNITY.  " 

As  a  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Germany  over  France  in  1870, 
the  last-named  country  was  compelled  to  pay  to  the  first-named  an 
indemnity  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,000,000,000.  One 
would  naturally  have  supposed  that  this  indemnity  would  prove  a 
heavy  burden  to  France  and  a  source  of  great  prosperity  to  Germany  ; 
but,  owing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  chiefly  to  the  retention  of  the  double 
standard  in  France  and  the  attempt  to  establish  the  gold  standard  in 
Germany,  these  consequences  have  been  reversed  ;  the  burden  is  upon 
Germany ;  the  prosperity  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  France.  The 
presence  of  a  large  stock  of  silver  coin  in  France  enabled  that  country 
to  raise  the  enormous  indemnity  fund  from  its  own  people,  who  of- 
fered the  government  five  times  as  much  as  it  asked  for,  and  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  This  stock  of  silver  would  not  have  been  found  in 
the  country  but  for  the  retention  of  the  double  standard  of  1803.  The 
rate  at  which  it  was  loaned  was  so  low  that  the  country  scarcely  feels 
the  burden,  and  its  industrial  activity  has  received  no  check. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  received  the  indemnity  than 
she  unwisely  attempted  to  follow  the  short-sighted  footsteps  of  En- 
gland, and  changed  her  standard  of  silver  to  gold.  What  have  been  the 
consequences?  Panic,  interruption  of  industry,  commercial  stagna- 
tion, and  popular  distress.  To  this  distress  Germany,  unlike  England r 
cannot  afford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear,  for  the  greatness  of  the  former  country 
depends  upon  its  people,  and  not  like  the  latter,  upon  its  wealth.  Al- 
ready Germany  hesitates,  and  she  will  soon  be  obliged  to  retrace  her 
ill-advised  steps.  If  she  does  not,  it  is  quite  safe  to  foretell  that  her 
efforts  to  establish  the  gold  standard  will  do  more  to  alienate  from  her 
the  affections  of  her  heterogeneous  populations  than  the  land  reforms. 
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of  Stein  and  Harden  bergh.  had  done  to  win  them.  If  such  a  result 
as  a  change  from  the  silver  or  the  double  standard  to  the  gold  one  is  the 
natural  result  of  receiving  a  great  war  indemnity,  it  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  Germany  the  next  time  she  wins  a  victory  to  pay  an  indemnity 
rather  than  receive  one. 

LEGISLATION"  OX  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES. 

Tabic  showing  the  various  acts  of  the  United  States  Government  authoriz- 
ing the  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  dollars,  or  their  multiples  or  fractions, 
the  weight  of  the  same  in  pure  metal,  the  extent  to  which  the  same  were 
made  legal  tenders  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  the  legal  relation  thus 
established  between  silver  and  gold.  Also  the  London  market  relation  of 
the  metals  at  the  period  of  the  passage  of  such  acts. 


Act. 

Coins. 

Weight  of  dollar, 
(troy  grain  s, 
pure.) 

Exteut  of  legal 
tender. 

Legal  relation. 

Approximate  Lon- 
don market  re- 
lation. 

Apr.  2,  1792 
July  31,  1834 

July  18,  1837 

Feb.  24,  1853 

Act  f  §3510 
Feb.  |  §3513 
12,  ) 

1873,  )  §3513 

Rev.  | 

Stat.  1 §3511 

371.  25 
24.  75 

371.  25 
23.  30 

371.  25 

23.  22 

23  22 
345.  60 

Unlimited,  i 
Unlimited.  > 

Unlimited.  1 
Unlimited.  > 

Unlimited. } 

Unlimited,  j 
J 

Unlimited.  1 
Unlimited.  > 

Five  dollars 

Interdicted 
Five  dollars 

}.">  dollars  .  1 

Unlimited.  | 
%  J 

15.  00000  tol. 
1(5.00215  to  1 

15:0983?  to  I 

L5.98837  to  1. 

S  About 
)  14.9  to  1 

<,  About 
\  15.8  to  1 

S  About 
\  15.7  to  1 

C  About 
}  15.3  to  t 

<  Gold  dollar,  multiples 
(.  of* 

C  Silver  dollar  

<  Gold  dollar,  multiples 
t  of. 

(  Silver  dollar  and  frac 

J     tions  of.  t 

j  Gold  dollar,  multiples 

i  of. 

I  Silver  dollar  

|  Gold  dollar  and  haul; 

[  tiplesof. 

j  Silver    dollar,  frac- 

(     tions  of. 

Silver  dollar  

Silver  dollar,  tractions 
Of. 

Silver  "  trade-dollar  ".. 
Gold  dollar  and  multi- 
ples of. 

_____ 

♦3.47.  22 
378.  00 
23.  22 

16.27907  to  I 

C  About 
}  15.9  to  I 

1  Eagles,  half-eagles,  and  quarter-eagles. 

1  Halt' dollars,  quarters,  dimes,  and  ball-dimes. 

The  act  (February  L2,  1873)  prescribes  the  weight  of  the  debased  fractional  silver 
coins  in  "grams,''  which  another  act  (Revised  Statutes,  section  3570)  defines  to  be 
15.432  grains  each. 

The  making  of  the  trade-dollar  a  limited  legal  tender  byseotion  3586 of  the 
Revised  Statutes  is  believed  to  have  been  unintentional. 

THE  VOICE  OK  AUTIIOItlTV. 

The  voice  of  authority  has  ever  been  m  favor  of  the  double  stand- 
ard and  opposed  to  the  single.  I  have  only  tinie  to  quote  some  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen,  economists,  bankers,  writers,  ;im<1  practioal 
men  on  I  his  subject. 

Alexander  '  [amilton : 

To  anntil  btte  use  of  either  of  the  metals  as  money  is  to  abridge  the  quantity  of 
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circulating  medium,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  arise  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  benefits  of  a  full  with  the  evils  of  a  scanty  circulation..  (Report  to  Con- 
gress, 1791.) 

Thomas  Jefferson : 

I  return  you  the  report  on  the  mint.  I  concur  with  yon  that  the  unit  must  stand 
on  both  metals.    (Letter  to  Hamilton,  February,  1792.) 

Id  his  Recherches  sur  l'or  et  sur  Pargent,  1843,  Leon  Fauchet  said : 
If  all  the  nations  of  Europe  adopted  the  system  of  Great  Britain,  the  price  of  gold 
would  bo  raised  beyond  measure,  and  we  should  see  produced  in  Europe  a  result 
lamentable  enough.  The  Government  cannot  decree  that  legal  tender  shall  be  only 
gold,  in  place  of  silver,  for  that  would  be  to  decree  a  revolution,  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all,  because  it  would  be  a  revolution  leading  to  unknown  results,  (qui  mar- 
cherait  vers  Vineonnu.) 

In  a  memoir  read  before  the  French  Institute  in  1868,  M.  Wolowski 
said :  »  • 

The  suppression  of  silver  would  bring  on  a  veritable  revolution.  Gold  would 
augment  in  value  with  a  rapid  and  constant  progress,  which  would  break  the  faith 
of  contracts,  and  aggravate  the  situation  of  all  debtors,  including  the  nation.  It 
would  add  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen  at  least  three  milliards  to  the  twelve  milliards 
of  the  public  debt. 

Though  the  voices  and  votes  of  this  great  statesman  and  publicist, 
and  of  those  who  sided  with  him  in  the  debates  of  the  monetary  con- 
vention of  1865,  were  overpowered,  yet  they  still  reverberate  through- 
out the  world ;  for  truth  and  right  cannot  be  suppressed. 

A  monetary  commission  appointed  by  the  French  government  in 
1869  took  the  testimony  of  practical  financiers,  who  were  unanimous 
against  the  proposed  demonetization  of  silver.  Before  this  commis- 
sion M.  le  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild  said: 

The  actual  state  of  things,  that  is  to  say.  the  simultaneous  employment  of  the 
two  precious  metals,  is  satisfactory  and  gives  rise  to  no  complaint.  What  is  most 
needed  in  commerce  is  facility  in  its  operations,  and  to-day  it  employs,  according 
to  its  needs,  sometimes  gold  and  sometimes  silver,  and  the  partial  replacement  of 
silver  by  gold,  which  has  taken  place  in  these  later  times,  has  been  effected  with- 
out inconvenience. 

They  now  demand  that  silver  should  be  demonetized,  as  fifteen  years  ago  they  de- 
manded that  gold  should  be.  The  French  government  wisely  refused  to  demonetize 
gold  then,  and  it  will  be  equally  wise  to  refuse  to  demonetize  silver  now.  In  fact, 
whether  go-Id  or  silver  dominates  for  the  time  being,  it  is  always  true  that  the  two 
metals  concur  together  in  forming  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  world,  and  if  is 
the  general  mass  of  the  two  metals  combined  which  serves  as  the  measure  of  the  value 
of  things.  In  countries  with  the  donble  standard  the  principal  circulation  will  al- 
ways be  established  of  that  metal  which  is  the  most  abundant.  It  is  scarcely 
twenty  years  ago  that  silver  was  the  principal  (dement  in  our  transactions.  Since 
the  discoveries  <S£  the  California  and  Australian  mines,  it  is  gold  which  has  taken 
its  place.  No  person  can  foresee  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  or  can  predict 
that  the  proportion  in  which  the  two  metals  are  now  produced  may  not  be  changed 
in  favor  of  silver. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  real  advantages  in  maintaining  silver  in  circula- 
tion and  none  in  its  suppression,  since  it  is  now  actually  a  part  of  the  circulation. 
1  should  regret  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  its  relations  to  our  internal  circula- 
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tion,  our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries,  and  the  always  uncertain- 
eventualities  of  the  future.  But  I  should  regret  it  even  more  if  our  example  should 
be  followed  by  other  nations,  for  that  suppression  of  silver  would  amount  to  a  veritable 
destruction  of  values  without  any  compensation. 

Without  doubt  the  two  metals  are  not  always  in  the  same  measure  at  our  con 
trol ;  there  is  always  one  more  abundant  than  the  other ;  but  neither  of  them  has 
ever  completely  disappeared,  aud  we  have  always  been  able  to  find  the  one  of  wbich 
we  had  need. 

This  is  not  the  voice  of  plutocracy  ;  it  is  the  utterance  of  a  great 
financial!  power  whose  self-interest  is  grand,  enlightened,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  great  interests  of  the  world. 

M.  Rouland,  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  France,  said: 

We  have  not  to  do  with  ideal  theories.  The  two  moneys  have  actually  coexisted 
since  the  origin  of  human  society,  without  any  disadvantage,  and  even  with  actual 
advantage  in  all  countries  wbich  have  availed  themselves  of  them.  They  co-exist 
because  the  two  together  are  necessary,  by  their  quantity,  to  meet  the  needs  of  circula- 
tion. This  necessity  of  the  two  metals,  has  it  ceased  to  exist  ?  Is  it  established  that 
the  quantity  of  actual  and  prospective  gold  is  such  thai  We  can  now  renounce  the 
use  of  silver  without  disaster  ?  In  place  of  tie  two  moneys,  is  it  entirely  sure 
that  the  whole  world  can  be  usefully  served  with  only  one  ? 

M.  Wolowski  said  : 

To  adopt  one  metal,  gold,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  it  is  not  merely  as  if  they 
closed  all  existing  mines  of  silver,  butas  if  they  suppressed  in  this  regard  the  labor 
of  all  past  ages.  The  sum  total  of  the  precious  metals  is  reckoned  at  fifty  milliards,* 
one-half  gold  and  one-half  silver.  If,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  ,  they  suppress  one  of 
these  metals  in  the  monetary  service,  they  double  the  demand  for  the  other  metal 
to  the  ruin  of  all  debtors. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  French  senate  on  the  28th  of  January,  1870, 
which  has  properly  been  characterized  as  "memorable,"  from  the 
magnil  ade  of  the  subjeel  of  t  he  debate  and  from  the  dignity  and  grav- 
ity with  which  the  discussion  w  as  maintained;  Dumas*  a  senator,  to 
whose  words  learning,  experience,  virtue)  and  age  combined  <<>  give 
weight, invoked  the  body  to  pause  before  concluding  bo  make  a  change 
which  "would  affeet  the  whole  human  race.17    He  s;iid: 

Those  who  approach  these  quest  ions  for  the,  first  time  decide  them  atonce.  Those 
who  study  them  with  care  hesitate.  Those  who  are  obliged  practically  t  o  decide, 
doubt  and  stop,  overwhelmed  w  ith  t  he  weight  of  the  enormous  responsibility. 

The  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  which  are  now  sufficient  may  become  in- 
sufficient, and  we  should  proceed  with  great  prudence  before  we  diminish  that 
which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  riches  of  the  human  race.  Sometimes  gold  takes 
the  place  of  silver.  Sometimes  silver  lakes  the  place  of  gold.  This  keeps  up  the 
general  equilibrium.  Nobody  can  guarantee  that  the  present,  vast  production  of 
gold  will  continue.  The  placers  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  may  bo 
exhausted  by  the  ver\  facilityof  working  them.  Silver  presents  itself  in  the  form 
Of  subterranean  veins.  Science  may  contribute  to  accelerate  its  extraction.  In 
presence  of  the  unknow  n,  which  dominates  the  future,  we  should  practice  a  pru 

dent  reserve. 

Henri  Cernuschi,  the  eminent  French  political  economist  fend  an- 

+  M.  Wolowski  here  refers  nol  to  coin  only,  but  to  the  piecious  inefals  in  coin  and 

plate,  (fee. 
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thor  of  La  Monnaie  Bimetallique,  writes  an  article  in  the  Paris  Siecle 
on  tbe  depreciation  of  silver,  urging  Englaud  and  America  to  adopt 
a  double  standard,  and  to  fix  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  at 
15£  to  1,  the  rate  generally  prevalent  on  the  Continent.  Dwelling 
specially  on  Anglo-Indian  interests,  M.  Cernuschi  says  : 

Seduced  by  gold  " raonoinetalisin, "  Europe  has  ceased  to  coin  silver,  but  it  had 
Ions  coined  it  previously,  and  colossal  suras  are  in  circulation.  All  this  silver  is 
to  be  called  in  and  melted  down,  the  more  so  as  it  circulates  as  a  forced  currency 
for  a  value  it  no  longer  possesses.  All  this  silver  is  to  be  sold,  and  it  is  to  London 
it  will  be  sent  to  get  gold.  Floods  of  silver  going  up  the  Thames,  floods  of  gold 
descending:  scarcity  and  increasing  value  of  the  yellow  metal,  which  is  the  only 
English  currency,  glut  and  depreciation  of  the  white  metal,  which  is  the  only  In- 
dian currency.  The  two  conflicting  "  raonornetalisms  "  are  about  to  face  each  other, 
the  one  suffering  from  anaemia,  the  other  from  plethora;  two  crises  instead  of  one — 
a  gold  crisis  and  a  silver  crisis.  From  Galle  to  the  Indus  what  a  monetary  shock  ; 
what  a  rise  of  prices  produced  by  the  invasion  of  silver !  "What  increasing  alter- 
ations in  the  value  of  all  contracts  and  all  engagements  fixed  in  rupees  !  The  mos 
terrible  monetary  storm  ever  known,  breaking  out  in  a  conquered  country,  amid  a 
population  six  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom !  Can  England  fold 
her  arms  ?  Can  she  say  to  trembling  interests  "Be  patient ;  everything  will  end 
by  finding  its  level  ?"  The  indifferent  fatalism  to  which  somnolent  ulemas  may 
resign  themselves  is  repugnant  to  the  proud  British  Neptune.  England  will  have 
resolution  to  eliminate  the  evil.  To  insure  her  welfare  she  will  desire  all  that  is 
possible,  rational,  and  efficacious.  If  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  international  re- 
habilitation of  silver  is  the  real  solution,  England  will  not  hesitate ;  she  will  con- 
voke the  nations  to  the  congress  of  monetary  peace. 

R.  H.  Patterson,  a  distinguished  political  economist,  says: 

1 1  appears  evident,  then,  that  the  formidable  objections  which  theorists  make  to  the 
existence  of  a  double  standard  of  value  in  a  country  are  unsupported  by  facts.  They 
conjure  up  a  vision  of  hydras,  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire  for  which  we  feel  no  appre- 
hension. If  a  country  has  enough  of  gold  or  of  silver  to  make  its  coinage  entirely  of 
that  metal,  good  and  well.  But  if  not — as  is  the  case  in  India — by  all  means  let  it 
employ  both  metals.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  is  abundantly  shown  in  the 
case  of  France.  In  that  most  logical  of  countries  the  double  standard  has  long 
been  established,  and  no  one  there,  lias  any  desire  to  abolish  it.  During  the  last 
dozen  years  this  double  standard  has  been  subjected  to  the  severest  test  that  could 
be  applied,  and  yet  every  one  is  satisfied  with  its  working.  Gold  is  pouring  in,  sil- 
ver is  pouring  out — a  revolution  is  being  effected  in  the  currency  of  France ;  yet 
no  one  complains.  Evidently  practical  or  appreciable  disadvantage  of  any  kind  is 
quite  unknown,  Theoretically,  as  we  have  shown,  a  double  standard  cannot  do 
much  harm  ;  practically,  we  find  it  does  none  at  all.  And  since  it  works  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  without  the  least  injury  in  France,  it  may  safely  be  in- 
troduced without  any  apprehension  and  with  great  advantage  into  India.  (The 
Economy  of  Capital,  London.  1864,  page  59.) 

Ernest  Seyd.  This  able  and  impartial  writer  has  written  several 
works  on  coin  and  bullion  which  evince  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  difficult  subjects.    He  says  : 

The  rejection  of  silver  as  a  standard  of  value, would  be  a  most  unwise. and  dan- 
gerous proceeding.  It  would  be  a  far  better  and  safer  course  to  establish  the  double 
-old  and  silver  valuation.  (Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges,  London,  1868.) 
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We  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  gold  valuation  has  been  injurious  to  England's 
interests  in  her  foreign  trade  as  well  as  in  her  internal  financial  policy.  (Ibid.) , 

Similar  views  are  entertained  in  Mr.  Seyd's  latest  essay,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  March,  1876. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  done.  For  the  patience  and  attention  with  which  Senators 
have  listened  to  an  exposition  unusually  lengthy  and  somewhat  te- 
dious, I  thank  them,  aud  can  only  plead  the  transcendent  importanc  e 
of  the  subject. 

There  is  yet  time  to  undo  the  work  of  1873,  to  correct  the  grave 
blunder  perpetrated  by  the  mint  act  of  that  year,  in  interdicting  the 
American  silver  dollar  and  substituting  the  single  standard  of  gold 
for  the  money  of  the  Constitution.  The  disastrous  effects  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  bound  to  flow  from  this  attenuation  of  the  standard 
and  the  basis  of  prices  and  credit  are  not  yet  felt  because  of  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  specie  payments  ;  but  so,  soon  as  specie  payments 
are  resumed — if  indeed  they  can  ever  be  resumed  without  the  resto- 
ration and  co-ordination  of  silver  in  the  standard — will  the  bad  effects 
of  this  legislation  develop  themselves  and  make  their  mark  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  country.    It  may  then  be  too  late  to  reform. 

The  present  is  therefore  the  acceptable  time  to  undo  the  unwitting 
and  inconsiderate  work  of  1873,  and  to  render  our  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  money  consistent  with  the  physical  facts  concerning 
the  stock  and  supply  of  the  precious  metals  throttghoirl  the  world 
and  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 

We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  avoid  speedy  action  upon  this  subject  .  Not 
only  do  reason,  justice,  and  authority  unite  in  urging  us  to  ret  race 
our  steps,  but  the  organic  law  commands  Us  to  do  SO,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  peril  enjoins  what  the  law  commands.  By  idly  interfering 
with  the  standard  of  fche  country,  Congress  has  led  the  nation  away 
from  the  realms  of  prosperity  and  thrust  it  beyond  t  in  boundaries  of 
safety.  To  refuse  to  replace  it  upon  it  s  former  vant  age  ground  would 
be  to  incur  a  responsibility  and  deserve  a  reproach  greater  than  that 
which  men  have  ever  before  felt  themselves  able  to  hear. 
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APPENDIX. 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  CURRENCY. 

Table  A.— Showing  the  currency  of  the  United  States  from  1775  to  1875, 
inclusive.    Sums  in  millions  of  dollars  and  tenths. 
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19.0 
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17.0 
17.0 


20.0 

24.5 


1817     :  *22.0 


$2.0 


$1.0 


2.  0 


$5.0 


9.0 


9.0 
10.0 
10.5 
11.0 
10.0 
11.0 
14.0 
15.0 
17.0 
18.0 

22.  75 
24.0 


26.0 
28.0 

35.0 

52.0 

51.5 


45.5 
50.0 


55.0 


$11.  0 


19.0 

25.0! 
24.0 
31.0 
33.  0 
30.0! 
27.0! 
26.0, 

23.  0 
27.0 
28.  o| 
28.0 

26.  5 

27.  0j 
31.5 
33.  0 
35.  5 
33.0; 

44.  7 

44.0! 


45.0 
46.0 


52.0 
69.0 
69.5 


65.5 
74.5 


2.5  $44.0 


3.  9 

4.  87 

1.  0 

6.  25 

4.  ] 

5.  85 

4.3 

7.  20 

4. 

7.  40 

4.6 

6  50 

4.  8 

5.  60 

4.  9 

5.30 

5.  0    4.  60 

r,.  2 

5.  20 

5.  3 

5.  30 

5.  5 

5. 10 

5.7 

4.  70 

Sj.  9 

4.  6(j 

6. 1 

5.30 

6.3 

5.  20 

6.  5 

5.  50 

6. 1 

5.  70 

6.9 

6.  40 

7.  Q 

6. 10 

7.  1 

7.3 

7.6 
7.8 
8.0 


8.2 
8.4 


6.  Id 
6.10 


6.  80 


7( 


8.  00 

8  80 


90 


Remarks. 


Lord  Sheffield  (Seybert, 
554)  says  9i  coin. 

Era  of  "Continental 
money." 

Repudiation  of  Conti- 
nental issues. 

First  Bank  United  States. 


Suspension  Bank  England; 
flux  of  gold. 

Expiration  of  charter  of 
first  Bank  United  States. 


Embargo  December 
first  steamboat. 


22; 


Specie  drain ;  Mexican  dis- 
turbances ;  stoppage  of 
mines  ;  suspension  of 
New  England  banks. 

Drain  of  specie. 

Apprehension  of  war 
(Drain  of  specie.) 

War  declared  with  En- 
gland. 

"War  continued ;  bank 
mania. 

August  and  September 
all  except  New  England 
banks  suspended  until 
January,  1817.  Gold  114 
to  120.' 

February,  peace.  Gold  115 
down  to  102. 

Gold  116  to  117,  107;  sec 
ond  Bank  U.  S.j  En- 
gland adopts  the  gold 
standard. 

Partial  resumption  of 
Bank  United  States. 


*In  these  years  the  coin  was  all  of  silver  ;  no  gold.  (Report  of  Mr.  White,  H. 
Rep.  21st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  No.  95.)  In  the  year  1830  coins  in  bank  $15,000,000,  silver 
in  circulation  $8,000,000,  bank  notes  $77,000,000;  total  $100,000,000.  (Senate  Rep., 
21st  Cong  ,  2d  sess.,  Dec.  5,  1830,  by  Mr.  Sanfoid,  from  Select  Com.  on  Cur.) 
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Table  A. — Showing  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  <$-c. — Continued. 
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9.  20 1 
9.  00 
8.  50 
8.  00 
7.50 


7.  20 

7.  65 
8. 10 
8.50 

10.  40 
12.40 

13.  30 
I  f.  00 

12.  50 
13.40 

11.  20 
10.  70 

8.  00 
6.  90 

9.  10 
9.  40 
9.  90 

10.  07 

11.  10 
10.  50 
12.20 
14.20 
I  I.  50 

14.  80 
L5.80 
Hi.  Ill 

it;,  in 


Height  of    bank  mania; 

gold  drain. 
Revulsion. 

Resumption  of  Bank  of 
England  ;  continued  ef- 
flux of  gold  from  United 
States. 

Spring  stricture.  (Tucker, 
p.  208,  says  18  to  20  coin.) 


Temporary  bank  panic. 
Winter  stricture. 
First  railway  in  U.  S. 
Temporary  bank  panics ; 
President   Jackson  de- 
clares against  recharter- 
ing  United  States  Bank. 
Report;  of  Cong.  Com.  fa- 
voring bank. 
Bill  introduced  to  rechar- 

ter  bank. 
Removal  of  deposits  from 

bank. 
Veto  of  bank  bill. 
Great  fire  in  New  York  ; 

loss,  $20,000,000. 
Expiration  of  charter  sec- 
ond Bank  United  States. 
Great  suspension. 
Universal      insolvency  ; 
bankers'  repudiation  of 
Morris       canal-stock ; 
general  contraction ;  fall 
in  prices  ;   stay  laws  ; 
bankruptcy  laws  ;  liq- 
uidation ;  riots. 
Repudiation  of  the  States. 
Lowest     depression;  re- 
sumption. 
Increase  of  currency. 


California  mines  opened. 


Australian  mines. 


*In  these  years  the  r.oin  was  all  of  silver;  QO  gold.  (Report  of  Mr.  While,  II. 
Rep.  21st  Cong.,  2d  soss.,  No.  95.)  In  the  vear  1830  coins  in  bank  $15,000,000,  silver 
in  circulation  $8,000,000,  bank-notes  $77,000,000;  total  $100,000,000.  (Senate  Rep., 
21st  Gonff.,  2d  sess.,  Doc.  5,  1830,  by  Mr.  Sanlbnl,  from  Select  Com.  on  Cur.) 
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Table  A. — Showing  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  <f  c. — Continued. 


Tear. 

Coin. 

1857 

1259.  3 

1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 

251.  6 
265!  8 
257.  0 
241.'  4 

1862 

298.5 

1863 

100.0 

1864 

i 

96.  0 

1865 
1866 

85.0 
i  on  n 

1867 

140.0 

1868 

140.0 

1869 
1870 
1871 

140.0 
152.  8| 
136.  7 

1872 

128. 1 

Jan.  '73 
Oct.  '73 

130.0 
140.0 

"CM 

a  a 

aa.fi 


£  «  c 
a  a  a 

t3 


$411.0 


$161. 


#215.  0 

155.0 
!  193.0 
207.  C 
202.0 

184.0 

572.0 


$474.  3 

406.6 
458.  8 
457.0 
443.4 

482.5 

672.  0 


604.  0!  65.  0 
713.  0    37.  0 

704.0  nom. 

699.0  nom 

692.  Oj  nom 
704.0  nom. 
723.  7  nom. 

741.  4  nom. 

752.  0  nom 
762.  0!    20.  0 


1874  !  140.  0  761.  ]  nom 

1875  142.0;  736.3  nom. 


513.0  140.  (   653.0  743.0 

I 


669.0 
750.0 


704.0 
699.0 


754.0 
850.0 


844.0 
839.0 


692  0  832.  0 
704.0  856.4 


723. 
141.4 


752.  C 
872.  0 


860.4 


882.0 
922.  0 


761.  1  901. 1 
736.3  878.3 


28.4 

29.1 
29.7 
31.5 
32.3 

22.9 

24.5 


30.3 
*36.  0 

*37.  0 

*38.  0 

t39. 1 
38.6 
39.6 

40.6 

41.7 
41.7 


L,.  CZ 

H 

a  &1 


Remarks. 


$16.  70 

14.  00 

15.  40 
14.  50 
13.  70 

21.00 

27.40 

28.  50 

24.  90 
23.  60 

22.  80  j 

22.  80 

21.20 
22.  20 
21.  70 

21.  40 

21. 10 
22.10 


21.00 
19.  90 


Temporary  panic;  suspen- 
sion. 
Resumption. 


demand  notes 
;  greenbacks 


Civil  war ; 

issued. 
Suspension : 

issued. 

Circulation  of  State  banks 
supplanted  by  national 
banks. 

National-bank  notes;  high- 
est inflation.    Gold  285. 

Peace;  gradual  contraction. 

Rehabilitation  of  the 
South. 

Extinction  of  State-bank 
circulation. 

Contraction  continues 
slowly. 

Contraction  continues 
slowly. 

Great  Chicago  fire ;  loss 
$150,000,000. 

Great  Boston  fire ;  loss 
$80,000,000. 

Silver  demonetized ;  panic; 
$20,000,000  State-bank 
clearing-house  certifi- 
cates and  $10,000,000 
Treasury  reserves  issued 
as  currency ;  gold  im- 
ported. 

Contraction  continued. 

Contraction  continued. 


*  According  to  censuses  taken  in  1866, 1867,  and  1868,  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
through  the  Internal  Revenue  organization.  The  census  of  1870  shows  a  smaller 
population  than  that  of  1869,  but  the  discrepancy  is  attributed  to  the  different 
means  and  methods  adopted  to  effect  the  enumerations.  The  figures  subsequent  to 
1870  are  based  upon  the  census  of  that  year. 

t  Estimates  based  on  census  of  1868. 
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FAILURES  IN  BUSINESS. 


The  following  table  (B)  is  from  the  Mercantile  Agency  Reports,  and 
shows  that  the  number  of  failures  in  business  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  has  closely  followed  the  movement  of  the  currency  : 


Years. 


Movement  <>f  Fail- 
currency,  vrres. 


1859   Increasing   3,  913 

1860   Increasing-   3,673 

1861  1  Decreasing   6,993 

1862    Increasing   1,652 

1863   Increasing   485 

1868   Decreasing   2,608 

1869  •   Decreasing   2,799 

1870   Decreasing   3.551 

1871   Decreasing   2,915 

1872   Decreasing   4,  060 

1873   Decreasing   5,183 

1874  ,   Decreasing   5,830 

1875   Decreasing  |  7,  740 


There  were  but  few  failures  during  the  rapid  increment  of  the  cur- 
reny  from  1862  to  1866.  Since  that  period  the  number  of  failures  has 
steadily  and  largely  increased,  until  now  it  is  7,740  per  annum,  and 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1876  it  was  2,806,  or  at  the  rate  of 
11,224  per  annum. 
The  failures  in  New  York  City,  taken  by  itself,  were  as  follows : 
1871,324;  1872,385;  1873,644  ;  1874,645;  1875,  <>51  :  and  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1876,  313. 

Table  C. —  Fires  in  New  York  City. 


Period. 


1856-1860. 

1861  

1862-1866  . 


1867  . 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 


£  o 

O  P< 


Annual  average,  1867  to  1875,  inclusive. 


Curr  'ucy  during 
the  period. 


I  un  casing  . 
I  decreasing 
I  ncreasing 

]  decreasing 
I  decreasing 
l  decreasing 
Decreasing 
I  decreasing 
l  decreasing 
I  decreasing 
l  decreasing 
I  decreasing 


653 
827 


012 
912 
914 
867 
916 
922 
017 
841 


944 
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The  number  of  these  fires  whieh  were  of  incendiary  origin  are  only 
given  for  the  years  1855  to  1860,  inclusive.  They  were  as  follows : 
1855,159;  1856,100;  1857,87;  1858,90;  1859,68;  1860,110.  The 
ratio  of  incendiary  to  total  fires  during  this  period  was  about  30  per 
cent.  According  to  the  New  York  insurance  reports  it  is  believed  to  be 
now  over  50  per  cent. 

MARRIAGES. 

The  correspondence  between  marriages  and  the  price  of  bread-corn 
was  shown  statistically  some  forty  years  ago  by  the  illustrious  Quete- 
let.  The  following  table  shows  the  correspoude  nee  between  marriages 
and  the  movement  of  the  currency.  Ohio  is  one  of  the  few  States  of 
the  Union  in  which  social  statistics  are  compiled  under  official  au- 
thority : 

Table  D. — Showing  the  number  of  marriages  in  Oliio. 


1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


Movement  of 
currency. 


Increasing  

Perturbation . . . 
Decreasing  ..... 

Increasing  

Increasing  

Increasing  

Increasing  

Increasing  

Decreasing  

Decreasing 

Decreasing  

Decreasing  

Decreasing  

Decreasing  

Decreasing  

Decreasing 
Decreasing  


Mar- 
riages. 


671 
106 
•251 
540 
300 
--! 
198 
479 
230 
231 
910 
45!) 
627 
303 
4  GO 
678 
047 


The  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio  was,  in  1850,  1,980,329;  in  1860, 
•2,339,511 ;  and  in  1870,  2,665,260. 

The  decrease  of  marriages  accompanying  the  diminution  of  currency 
which  has  gone  on  since  1866  is  complemented  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  divorces. 

DIVORCES. 

TABLE  E. — Showing  the  number  of  divorces  in  Ohio. 


Year. 


1866-1869,  (average  three  years) 

1870   .  

1871  

1872  

1873   

1874   

1875  


Currency.  Divorces 


Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
I  >e  creasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 


1,003 
1,008 
1,077 
1,  026 
1,124 
1,  159 
1,299 
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The  above  evidences  of  "hard  times"  are  supplemented  by  t he- 
statistics  of  desperate  and  criminal  acts,  all  of  which  have  con- 
stantly diminished  while  the  currency  of  the  country  was  increas- 
ing, and  increased  while  the  currency  was  decreasing. 

HOMICIDES  AND  SUICIDES. 

Table  F. — Showing  the  number  of  Inquests  held  upon  homicides  and  suicides 

in  Ohio. 


Period. 


1858-1860,  (average  3  years) 

1861  

1862-1865,  (average  4  years) 
1866-1869,  (average  4  years) 

1870  

•  1871  

1872   

1873   

1874   

1875   


Currency. 


Increasing . 
Decreasing 
Increasing  . 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 
Decreasing 


Homicides 

and 
snicidesi 


144 

190 
162 
182 


128 
211 
206 
219 
261 


SUICIDES. 

Table  G. — Shoioing  the  suicides  in  the  city  of  New  Fork. 


Year. 

Currency . 

Suicides. 

Decreasing  — 

58 

1  decreasing  . . . 

76 

Decreasing  

98 

Decreasing  

102 

Decreasing  

101 

Decreasing  

114 

Decreasing  

144 

I  >ecreasing  .... 

118 

Decreasing  .  

Decreasing  .... 

157 

Table  H. — Showing  the  suicides  in  the  oity  of  Philadelphia. 


Year. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1«(,7 
1868 
I860 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1S75 


suiei.les.  Average,  Curremoy. 


38 


Perturbation. 

l  lecreasing, 
<  I  Dcreasing. 
I  increasing. 
|  [n  creasing. 
I  i  Qcreaaing. 
I  Decreasing. 

Decreasing. 

l  to  creasing, 

Deoreaaing. 

I  leoreasing. 

Decreasing. 

I  leoreasing. 

I  leoreasing. 

i  leoreasing. 

Decreasing. 


